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The ^al of this book is to help teachers create ^ 
positive social cliaate in the elementary sch"bol classrooa, Si:x group 

• processes Areas are identified as coibining to. create the social 
» ^ciiaate of the' class rooa: (1? attraction; (2) leadership; (3) 

'V^ccaaunication;^ (4) stMent noras of conduct; '(S) individual 

expectations: 'and (6) group cohesion. The book is divided .xBto six 
sections, one fo^r each of these six group processes areas. Each of • * 
these sections is further divided into four subsections. Each section 

• hegins with an in tro duct ici; that explains the theories arcund iihich 
the lessons. for that area are designed, the goals of the 'lessons for 
that area, and a discussion of clasercoB aanageaent technigues . 

^ necessary to support and^ reinforce the lessons; -(JD) 



,♦ ^ Bepxoductions supplied by EDES are the best that can*be aade * 
* , . ,froa the original "docuaent. • , * 
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PREFACE: TO: THE RjEVISED , EDITION 



,^ . ' This revisJLon of Improving Clas'sroom - Sec ial Climate has_ ••. ' 
' benefited from^tihe suggestions of a large number of educators. . . 

• Through - the prc)vis-i9n of an '.E.SVE.A-. Title IV-C ^•Dissemination '• 
Gr^ant -awarded io Prejedt S.E,-L.F. by the California , State 
Depai?tment of / Ecfucation in June, 1977 , "we have been able ■ to ' . . 
conduct-i humerAus Project SiE.L.F. worksiiops and ■ inservice 

.. training • sessiipns .where hundreds of edudfetors have beien trained 
to implemeny this program in a .wide . variety of .settings . Many ; 

•of .the changes and the reorgaijiza^tibn -of this handbook eeflect 
the commenlfs of these educators. Other changes reflect the 

• ■. suggest i6r/s. of Sandra- Eyler, Project S.E.L.T-, Specialist. Mrs.- 

. Eyler has/ b^en instrumental- in the dissemination^of • the . pro j'eci, . 

■ ^nd She Continues to have .■considerable contad't with educators • 

• inv.Qlvi^a ■ in implementation.of the program in new settings. . 

;^he jnodifications df this handbook have . been '.primarily aim^d 
at eliminatijng inconsistencies' and providing additional information 

■ for-'users. . We have changed the . suggested schedule of activities, 
niodified some of the lessons, '^nd .^dded several new lessons. We , ". 

■ .have also, expanded • the introductic^n to give a .better theoretical • ^ 
background for the user, ahd we have expanded the discussions, of 

: . ^ classroom'' 'diagnpsis to help the user better diagnose the" social 
relations Q,f his. or her c.l.ass' through^.guided observations of - 
•. student interactions. .• . ' - ' • ■" , • *■ /■■ 
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PREFACE .TO /THE -FIRST EDITION ■ ' " " ' • ' • ' " ' 

. This; h'andbQok is ' the 'fina'l product of Project S,E;L.F. •- •" 

• {Secui^ing^ Ev^ry Learner's Future) , . an E.S.E.A. Title IV-C project • • 
•(Ni^mber 17 8 7 )■•. awarded to the Orcutt Union School District by 'the 
'State of California Department .of Education. , .'It is designed to ■ 
help teachers or. .guidance counselors -develop ,A preventative ■ ■•• 
■guidance program' for students/ in , the fourth, .fifth, and sixth- 
grades. The pi^ogram provided by this handbook is- different 
from most guidance programs' in that "it -focuses on the classroom 
group.rather than on the. individual student. ■ It. is designed 
to help the. teacher or guidance counselor deal with the sociology '': 
of .the classroom rather than the psychology- of the individual 
student. _(_„ • . ' 

: ' '.e ,■ ■ " '. , ' ■ ■ ■ . . ■'. '-'■■.^ 

. The goalv of Project S.^E.L.F,- wa'k to develop a- self -teaching 
program for helping, teachers and guidance counselors to improve. " ■ 
..classroom group processes. -The -entire Project :S-.E.L.T. program ' 
^is, contained in thi-s book and the •accompanying' 'six sound :films trips. 

. Project S.E.L.F, and. this handbook haVe -had the benefit of . 
the contributions of a large number, of individuals. ' The P,roject ' 
S.E.L.F. teachers listed below read most of the lessons which, 
constitute the heart of our program, and .they field-tested them 
. in their classrooms . Their suggestions and criticisms are .reflected 
in almost every lesson in this handbook, \and they have helped us , 
make' 'the le.ssons more -effective and interesting for. students... The 
centrol group teachers listed below also contributed to, the Project. . 
Th^y allowed us to disrupt their classes to 'administer surveys to - 
'their students at :^equent intervals :These' teachers played a- • 
'crucial role in the 'evaluation of our program, and they also provided 
.us with opportunities, to field-test, .the diag.nostic s.yrveys contained ' 
"in this- book. .•' ■ ''.. - '■■.■''' 

^ The -consultants for. Project S.E.UF. , Richard •Schmuck, Stewart : 
"B^; Shapiro, and Jules Zimmer also played a key role in",. the Project. ' 
Many of their ideas and suggestions 'have beien inqorporated into 
-this handbook v^nd-they-prM3vided- most <>#--the.-^ns-erviceH:raining— — — 
of the . Project S.E.L.'.F. teachers . In .particular y the theoretical 
perspet:tive and the organization of this handbook . have been largely 
based dn Group Processes in th.e Classroom bjrO^ichard A. Schmuck > " • 
and Patx^icia .A, ^chmuck Cl97 $yT ~~ . . \ 

■ "•''< ■■ ■. • ^ \ , . . ■. 

The State of California,- Department of EducVtion consultants 
assigned to Project S.E.L.F., 'Bruce -Lowery and JaV Rollings , "also 
played an important role in the^development -of this handbook by- 
guiding us through the complexities required for successful '. . 
admiiiistratidn of the* Project. • / " • . , ' . ' 



"Irene Davis, Project Secretary, was -responsible for copy 
•editing, proofreading an<l. typing of this handbook. '^.She has . 

•helped .us .make this a much .wore ■readable bool^ than it would. 

;^ave been without her help, and she. played ah important role •■ 
in- the day-tOr-day - functioning of the ProjectVV ■ ' 



The Pro j ect S .. E *L . F . .teachers are as if dliows:; 



Experimental group 



Control Group. • 



■Ralph Dunlap School 

Andre I^a. Couture j Principal . 

Dolores Bewjey 
■Sandra, Eyler ■. * 
Joann Gano^ ' • 
,' Virginia. I^ewis ' . 
/ Anh Price . 
Breh^a- Wright / 



. • Joe N-ightingale School 

Luella Snyder, Principal 
• J^lph Tilton, Principal_^' 

Frances . Cahill' ' 
Janet. Frec.kleton ■ ■ 
- ■■ Dale . Hyatt. . . ". . 
■Marvin Stilliens 
.Sohja^Wisenbaker , 
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St^ 'Louis de Mont fort Schoo>^ , , / * 
Sister ^Ellen Mary Conefreyi Principal, 

• Mary Flagg , ' ' • ^. 
Hary^^n F-ufflia-^— -.— 7- " ' ' . ■ 



Pi-ne Grove School • ' ,■ 
George, .Harris', -principal 

Don . Black' • ' . 
Jack Freear . 
•Lee ■ Lukenbill ■ 
. . '^oiin McLaughlin, ' 

Margaret Rhodes ■ - 
■■. Jeanne ■ Sorensen , . 
Bonnie!' Stephens,. ■ 
- Earl Will.iamS' 
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■John^L. Meyfer, Principal 

Gay Campbell- 
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Dorothy Wittenau^r .■. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This book Is for*use by teachers -or guidance counselors to Improve the 
social climate of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes. It consists of .a 
year-long program of weekly onei- hour lessons and day-to-day classroom roanage- 
, raent techniques to provide students with a preventative" guidance 'program for 
Improving classroom group processes. The classroom teacherVmay implement this . 
program in his or her class wi thout < outs loe help, or a guidance counselor may 
Implement this program with the vaid of classroom teachers. ' If a guid?ince 
counselor chooses to accept priiiary responsibility for implementing this pro- 
gram, he or she should be able .to. service up to fifteen classrooms. , 

Our goal has not been to develop' a comprehensive theoretical discussion 
. of classroom social clifpate. Rather, we have attempted to provide the teacher 
or guidance counselor with a practical handbook of field-tested. strategies for 
actually changing the group processes which determine the social climate of the 
classroom. The basic theory upon which this .book is based is available in other 
volitfies,. In particular, the theoretical perspective and the organization olC 
this book have been, largely based on Group Processes in the Classroom by 
Richard A, Schmuck and Patricia A. Schmuck (19^5), As our discussion of th^ 
theory ypon which this book is based is limited to a bare minimum necessary for • 
teachers or guidance counselors to implement this program, we recommend that ' 
educators wishing to use this book also acquire .a copy of Group Processes in the 
.. Classroom . . ^ ■ . 

The goal of this book is to help teachers create a po^itiVe social climate * 
in their classrooms. Schmuck and Schmuck {1975) have defined a positive class- 
• noora social cl1(nate as: h • . - • 

one in**h1ch the students expect one another to do their intellectual 
best and to? support one' another; where students share high amounts of 
potential influence— both with one another and with the teacher; In which 
•high levels of attraction exi st f or the. group as a whole and between " .1 
cjjassmates; where norms are supportive "for getting academic work done, 
as well as for maximizing individual differences; wherein communication • 
^ is open and featured by dialogue;. .and Where the processes of working Sind 
■ . developing together as a group are considered relevant in themselves for 
.. • .study." . r ' ■ - ■ • ■■ • 

' Following the lead of Schmuck and Schmuck, we have further .'defined the 
classroom social, clii^iate as the product of six group processes: 

1. Attraction " ' 4, Student norms of conduct 

2. Leadership- 5. Individual expectafions 

— :r- — — — — ^3 . —Ccininunl cation — --———5-. - -Group cohesi on — -—"7— 

. . ■ Thfitse six' group processes areas combine to create the social cliraatf of 
' the classroom. / * * ■ • 

Classrooms with poor s6c1al climates are qm'te different from the ideal 
described by Schmuck an^ Schmuck. The behavior of students iii classrooms with 
poor social^cllmate often under^cuts educational goals. Students becM« passive. 



.... • . • \ . . , 

uncooperative, and their behavior in some ways resembles th^t of people .i^ 
. ^ work. groups or military groups characterized by. low morale, That is, stents. ■ ' 

in classrooms, with jioor social climates often appear to go thro'agh what v ; ^ , 
- ShT^^ani {1978) pa^ termed a "process of demoralization/' .Students in cli'ssr ./ • 

raomsr^wHh pbor^ibcial^climates cansi.der the goals and activities ^pronwted by 
>he teachej^s trivial, saeamngTess and, possibly, contrarvvto -tiieir best 

• interests \ : . f ^'v^xr^-^ vv.^;-'^ -^"V.v-/ .■ '. 

• Classroom groups which are demoralized have certain common characteristics. 

• Members of such. classes often view the teacher and other educators as outsiders 
who exercise arbitrary authority. -These students often become disctpTinary ' 
problems both within th^ classroom and on ^the playground, and the more daring ' 
members may actively express their hostility through refusals to >pbey rules and ' 
orders, petty vandalism, a passive noncooperattve approach to les'sons and 
assignments, and a resultant decline, in acaciemfc achievement. . A decline in • • 

, classroom social climate may also lead .to increased bickering as the studentat" . 
break Into factions, and, in extreme cases, the students may develop new nonfe 
which promote active opposition to teachers. ' ' / ^ 

These breakdowns in classroom social'organization often lead to a "vicious 
circle" that further promotes the (iecline of classroom social: climate. The 
outbursts-, fighting, lethargy of students ^ and opposition to class and school 
rules of conduct often lead to the imposition of still more rules by teachers; 
and infractions are more often and more severely punished. As new rules and- • 
regulations are imposed and punishment^ becon«s harsher ^tnd more- frequent , - ' '1' 
students may begin to form a more united, front in oppdslng teachers. 'Aggressive ' 
and disruptive student's who were previously outcasts or were on the periphery of 
student social' life may find themselves servirig/as leaders and role models for 
the class because they are* apt to be more daring aind open in their opposition to . 
the teacher. At the same time, "gooda students" -who cooperate with* the teacher 

^ and appear, to pursue seriously educational goals may lose their previously high 
status and be subject to harassment .by thejr classmates if they continue to 

^ cooperate. , ' _ ' . - 

' " ■ ■ ' ' , ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' 

Furthermore, if classroom soc4al climate becomes sufficiently negative, 
students will begin to view their classroom group negatively and. since they are ' 

J members of that group, they may eventually develop a loy^ level of self-esteem. 
As Shibutani (1978) has suggested, active pursuit of organizational goals and 

■ the prevention of demoralization occur when numbers , of ttm group agree that-fthe 
day-to-day activities of the group are meaningful and in their own best interests. 
It is our belief that students must feel that they are attractive members of the 
group, that their group can vyork together to accomplish nec.essary tasks, and that , 
they are*able to exercise sai« imasure of influence over their life in the class- 
^ room if 'they are to view the class as an organization-^ich pcormjtes their best 

.interests. We believe that these attitudes can best be^ promoted if the classroom 
^social climate; Js characterized by efficient an^ii open CQmrnunteaition* friendsMps: 
among students, democratic leadership structure inHnformal ,student groups, 
shared expectations for studept. conduct and performance, norms supporting 
cooperation and the pursuit of' academic goals, and by high levels of group' cohesion. 

: This handbook is designed to help the' teacher^ improve social climate' and 
prevent the process of demoral izati on from occurring through activities^esigned 
to t<aprove all six aspects of classroom group processies outlined above, • * 
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the Educational- Significafice of Clas sroom Social Climate 

■ ' . "■ ' ' ' . — I ■ I , i I ,1 1 11 1 1,1,111 I II . , 



The social climate of the classro<»i is an important determinant of student 
success. .The six group processes which comfai.ne to determine the social climate 
of the classrooin each have an independent efffect on student learning because 
they create -the working conditions of the class,.. Eacfv.area influenjtes the degree 
t6 which students f^l free to^cc^nnunicate the'ir needs and ask questions, the , 
•amount of interpersonal conflict the students must, deal -with, and the degree to 
which they feel secure ah'd comfortable in their class. Furthermore, ther^ i* 
mounting evidence (cf- Sctwjtick and Schmuck, 1^75-) that each of these six group^ 
processes has a direct effect on /student' performance and achievement. The' '1 
introductions to the si :^ sections of this book (each.of which deals .with a dii^ 
fereht group processes area) provide some*examples of the ways in which student 
performance can be -h^jped or hindered, ty these ^ 

The social climate of the classroom also has an indirect effect on^student . 
performance because it is an important determinant of students' self concept 
and self esteem. There Is considerable -evidence that students' self concept and 
self esteem influence their academic performance. For a" good summary of this 
research see Self Concept; and School Achievement by M.illiam W. Pur key (1970). 

The self "concept 1« a product of group interaction. We perceive ourselves 
largely on the basis of our Interprsetatiohs of the meanings of the way others respond 
to us. If others act as if we were a certain kind of person, and those others 
are important to us,- we are apt to decide that we are in fact that kind of person. 
; For example. If a student's classmates act as if they think that student is an ' 
attractive person. by asking to sit near him, or by asking him to joiu their .w^rk-- 
and play groups, that student .may come to view himself as an attractive person. 
Similarly; if a student's classmates act as if he is hot very attractive by 
avoiding liim or trying to exclude him from their activities, the student may 
view himself as being unattractive. In short, there is considerable evidence 
that the self concepts 'of students can be improved by in^roving the way in which 
students interact with each other in the classroom, and the way students inter- 
act is largely determined by the social climate of the classroom. (Again, see 
Schmuck and Schmuck £1975/ for a more comprehensive discussion of the relation- 
ship between classroom social cJimate and students/' self concepts, and self 
esteem. ) • . ^' . ' 



The cyrganizatioh of This Book " 

This book is divided into six'sections, one for each of the'six graup 
processes' areas listed above.* Each of these sections is further "divided into 
four subsections. Each section begins with an introduction which explains'the |v . 
theories around which jthe; lessons for that area are 4esi:gn,ed> tie goal s o f the : v?!',, 
lessons for that area, and a discussion of classroom management techniques - >\ 
n^essary to support and .reinforce the lessofns> 

t ' . ". ■■' - ■ . ■ ' . . . ^ ■■■ ■ . ■. ■ . " 

, _ . * . ' ■ , , , • ■ • 

'The Introduction is followed by a diagnostic section which includes a 
sample survey and instructions for administering It and analyzing the results* 
obtained from It. The diagnostic, survey has tw functions. It al -lows the ' v.. 

teacjTjer or guidance counselor to decide whether ^r not the classroom has a need ' 
for supplementary lessons to be conducted in addition to the regularly scheduled" . 
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. Project S.E. L J F.* lessons 

.x.lassrooin socfa-l cliraa-fe . . , ^ . 

• dl agnos tl c tests are- disi gned to' meas u ne • the" spci a} 1 at i oos'or soci a T'cl i mate •. 
otthe classroom as- a' ^holeV Thfey s+ioutd^not be used 'to diagnose individuals, 

and, Indtvi duals' scores 'on-theSe' surveys should 5e .reported in tttfe-ir dossiers' 

ow cumiilative records maintained bythei schooU - * . . .* . i* - * • ' 

'.■ • ■■' - ' . L • . < ■. 

• The heart, of our program— weakiy one-hour lesson5--is c'onta'ined in "the 
third and fourth subsections. These subsections consist of a see[uenced,serie^. ■ 
of lessoh plans designed to improve the group processes of the clasVrbom iJi one • 
of -the six areas that determine -classroom social climate. "^ Each- lessdi'" includes 
a description of the.-goals of the .lesson; an abstract; "a list of maiafrials 'needddr 
detailed step-by-step instructions for conducting the lesson; 'and a list'oWj^ - 
"debriefing ^uesti'ons^, for conductiVi^ a class discussion after the Wss'on. The ' ' 
^debriefing" discussion is an integral part of most lessons; in fact, the - ^ 
debriefing discussion Is often the roost important part of the lessons. , 
• . • ■ '-"i- ■ ■ ■ - . ■ ■ ^ ■ . ' ... ■ . i - • : 

. The lefsons are divided into' two. groups. 'The first consists of "core" 
lessons.' The core" lessons are for use in all classeiS participating jn the 
program. - Once a week, a Core lession ffom one of the six group pnoces^^s .areas V 
should be conductecLgsince the core lessons serve to provide the minimum ni^ber 
of lessons necessal^to improve the sociaT climate of the "typical" class: The • 
supplementary Jessons are designed to be used in addition to - the .care lessons 
if the diagnostic testing indicates that the c:Iass has partftuTarly severe 
problems in -the group processes area in" question. ■ ' ' ' " ; . 

Tlie six Project S.E. UP. vfilmstrips are designed to help the students 
understand the goal s of each of the six sections, and they reflect our commitment 
tb actively ^nd openly -involve the students in the pursuit of the gfoals of, the . 
program. These filmstrips introduce the .students to the concepts itiUzed for • 
the study of each of the six group processes areas, and they preseitrthe goals of 
the project in a way that is'^tinder^tandable and meaningful to elementary school 
student*?. recommend that the appropriate- filmstrip be sh»n to the class 
prior' to the introduction of the first lesson for a particular group processes 
area: The appropriate times for the introduction of the filmstrips'are indicated 
on the schedule at the front of this. book. We believe that tjis program is most 
beneficial when the. students understand itis" goals and participate in-achieving 
.these'goalswlth the teacher or counselor., These films trips shguld be useful for 
both helping students understand the program aniP encouraging them tp take ^some" of 
the responsibility for, achieving its goals. / ' . ^ >■ ■ . :• , 
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% ■ Advanced Preparation for Conducting the Less^ons ' 



As previously indicated, the introductions to each section provide a bare V 
mirnmia of t^ directions necessary for implementing the 

Project: S.E.L.F.- program. Each introduction to the group processed area must be 
read before the lessons for the area in question are conducted and before Jthe 
diagnostic survey for that area, is administered. Furthermore, the teacher or ^' 
guidance counselor should review each lesson before conducting it, paying partic- 
ular attention tq the list of materials needed for the lesson and the debriefing 
questions to be u§ed to conduct a classroom discussion after ..the lesson. 



; Scheduling the Project^ S.E.L.F. Lessons r nimstrW, are^biagnostic Tefetinq v. ', 

; ' 'T'hfr Schedule of lessons -at t^e front of the tSook should be followed as 
closeij as pos.sible. The seq,uencinj of many of theie lessons is crucial because' . 

.' they are designed to Introduce rather cojap lex concepts and ideas' to the sWdents • 
. _^ by presenting t^heifl In snail increnient^.. The diagnostic surveys should also be •■ ' ' 
administered 'according to the Schedule, these sVveys will .not provide reliable . 
data^unles$ the clalss.ha^ ha^l' sufficient time to develop stable soc1alrrelation"5. 
The- diagnostic -Surve^^s provide the-inforraation n«:essary fbr/tecidiuig whether or 
not th6: supplementary -les-sorts are needed. The filmstrips siibuld also be' Intro- '* 
duc§d aceording tO;.the>schedule b^'ause they provide stucients with the vocabulary* 

; concepts and knowledge of the ^oals- of the le§sons that they will' need to benefit 
from therti* The i^itroduction to 6£tth section also i ncTudes .suggestfbns for - 
^'csequencing and schedul;fng the.lessons. diagno.stlc surWs/ and the fiW^^ 

This prograre has, however," been, designed to al low *the teacher or guidance 
. vcoiinselor to adapt it to fne$t special lieeds. Each of the six section^ ca^ stand . 
. on Its -own, and |ll of the sections need not be impleinente.d. For exampae," if 
^e prograni IS HTitroduced mid-year, the -te^.cher inay wish to "usre on^y tBe sections 
™i-a.ttraction, conmunication. and. if time permits, leadership. These Wee ' 
areas would be the loaic^l ch'oice in such a situation because the, activities in 
the -other three areas may require skills. taught by tfeA attraction. commuHi cation." " 
. and leadership lessons. • • . ' " - • ■ . , v" . 

J Wost Hnportantly,^th6^^^^^^^^^ of the 1 essohs wj thtn . a .parti cul ar section 

should be , preserved. ^.While each section or group, of lessons can stand on its own. * 
the lessons within % given section are sequentially organized. /"Many. of the • 
lessons that appear .last in a section were designed on the assumption that prior 
lessons would first be implen^nted. ^ - 

. JW^^i^* teacher or guidance counselor should be sure to allow en Wh 
time for ^he class to participate in a discussion after the lesson is eompl^ted. " • 
The question^t the end of the lesson are designed to help the teacher or - ' 
' guidan.ce .courffelor lead a .discussion with the goal § of^ummari zing what has been^ ' 
learned from the lesson and motivating- stWents to"Rpefct1ce the-skills they 
learn from the lessons throughout the school day. this discussion is ah integral ^ 
part of the lesson, ^nd it should not be omitted. One 'of the most effective ways * 
. to schedule the lesspri and the debriefing discussion is to conduct- the lesson - • 
.just before a recess and to lead the discussion after the recess Is over. 'Pro- 
viding a break between the lesson and the debrjefing session is particularly ^ 
effective, because it gives the students time to" think about the lesson, and ft ' 
often leads to more spirited and lively discussions.. '" ' - • 



Participant Observation for Continuous l^ni tori ng 
of Classroom Social Climate 



The diagnostic^urveys are designed to gi ve the user measures of each bf ' 
the six group processes in the classrot^. These- surveys' should initially be ^ ^ - 
administered according, to the schedule at the front of the book. If some of the' 
classroom group processes see*, to need extra attention (the discussion -of -the use 
of the diagnostic Surveys , includes instructions for evaluating qlassrooro group * 

• processes on the basis, of , the data .obtained) , the supplementary lessons should -be 
used 10. addition to the core lessons.. The surveys can be. administered a-gain-after 

• the program has been .underway^f or some' time to assure ttje impact ^f the program. 



V 



• the dUgnofitic measures -^re Pelatively simple ^to " 
administer af)d. analyse, they. can . be used only a few times dur lag the year 

- mn^lH-?f ?• ^-equlre-the usBtjf clasl time for tiielf acini.nistration-. .dlass- 
^ {2cJ^J?f ! climate rs a dynamic condition -that cah change from week to week.ih 
^u!£?"-5,^? ? wide variety <?f events. ^Because. the dfagntfstic surveys, cannot be 

• 'frequently adiainvstered, they cannot ^e use<l to measure these short-term" - / 

^2^^J^^If^^l\^^??^''°°^^°^'^^ climate. Accordingly:, we suggest that the v * 
.^H-nn time-to oi^jlT^ve his or her^tudents. both In the'cTassroom ' 

. and on the playground. - -Garefur observation may help, the teacher discover threats 
nW cli^te^ their earliest stages -arid allow thl teL^er to. 
. .^ introduce. a tew supplementary le^ to prevent deter4(5ration of the social • ■ 



^ . One^particularly effective technique is to devote t4me to observing the 
• social interaction of students during recess or other tiiSes when> they are » 
relatively free^^f^^ Much of the sooial life of children 

occurs^on the playground; and problems, conflicts, and other disrupting or ' 

- disturbing events on the playground may. influence the social behavior of 
students in the. c assroom.. - Fgr example, disputes during games may influence - 
Ia^uT P^^terns because the^ can create .conliderabl^hosti??ty. 

f nnrJw • J ^'"^^ "^"^^ individual students are often. 

• S r S^^^v-'O*^ on the playground. Students who have special skills . 
■ ■ stktaf iS^I h^^^^^ activities-are often accorded hiah " 

' ■■•Ih!^ f^fnlf the classroom, also. Furthermore; it is .during^ recess 

; that students have the. greatest freedom in choosing thei> as^t)ciates. establish- 
ing norms and standar\is, of .conduct; and" eonmun^ eating their fee ings In short 
' activities' can. provide ve'y rich 41a concern nf tL" " 

- nature of the social climate of the jclass. • , ' . °^wMLerning tne - 

^inrinHr-cLo^ the handbook 

include some questions you may wish to ask yourself when observing students on ' 
the p ayground an< some guidelines for observing these group processes i? action ' 
ihlS Jfn^^I^"' are conducted at fairly frequent intervals,^he tScher wilfbe^^^^ 
' n^lpnH.?°Jh ^^f ^mal shiftslin classroom social climate and may discover ' 
?SJf r^U?''??^^- *° c^sssroom sociall climate before they have any lasting ■ 

• tS'J* Should any problems be discovered; the teacherlky wisHo dea Sith 
them^by conducting a supplementary lesson that wi 11 deaV with the probleiD ^ ' 

' However, th^ts observation cannot be conducted while doinq yard dutv on tho 
playground . because the^yard-duty;^^^^ 

' WHr^ observation of the ClaSsroom g^iup Jhis 

^participant observation" wi 1 i expose the observer to the- fas^jnatinHac al world 
of unsupervised children that-is normally hidden from adults Th^Lerie^^^^^ 
discover -that students have ^a separate culture with; iis own values. ^0^^^^ . " 

' ih?fh?HH«f^'^^'""'?.°^ ^5"^^^^^ in the/classroom il thf irSSS^o? 

sJuLnt^ fnw^- !^ f'^^' or course, the teacher can never become one of the 
-^^^^r^:sAi!^'^^''h^^^ ^ every-f^cet .of students '-^o'ciaH ife ron 
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SOME. SPECIAl APiPLIWIONS 

Although this progr^am was origlnany developed and evaluated for use 
^regul2|/" classrooms in "typical** situations, "a number of educators have found 
it to be particularly useful fgr some "atyp1car\si tuations. In particulaYj 
this . program may be especially useful in classrooms in which; special education 
students are "inainstreaaed"^tnto the' class and in classrooms iavolyed in 
desegregation programs. If 'desegregation programs and mai nstreaming programs 
are to; achieve their goaTsy the new groups of students, in the, classroom must - 
become fully participating" numbers of 'the classroom group. 'I'f new. students are 
left out of the social Hfe of the, majority students, they will be forced to .' 
form their own cliques and may find themselyes-competing with the other groups; 
Such: isolation* formation of cliques and cciiipetition may lead to conflict, the 
perpetuation of inaccurate stereotypes and dissatisfaction of all the/students o 
with the class. ■ . . , . . « 

When new, previously excluded groups of student^ become part of classroom 
•groups, the social climate of the classroom becomes a crucial determinant of the 
success of these practices.. If these students can participate, fully in the ^ 
social life of the class*, both they and their classmates will probably benefit 
from these practices. On, the other hand, if special education students or 
minonty student, groups in the 'classroom fail to make fri ends wi th nllmbers of 
the majority group or become part of the classroom leadership and norm-developing- 
system,<the cohesion of the classroom. will be low and inaccurate stereotypes 
wrl 1 be perpetuated. If these fail ures. do occur , the class may be characterized 
by considerable tension; conflict, and demoralization. In such, a 'situation,' • 
each group may develop -its own norms which will serve to perpetuate cleavages' 
between thes« groups, and the resuTtant decline in the social climate may have a 
negative influence- on the academic achievement of all of the students in the 
class. . .** ■ 

' •. ■ " ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ . 

, The program described in this book should help td make integration of 
racial groups and the mainstreaming of special education students' more successful 
because.it is designed to weld individual students into a single cohesive and 
supportive group in which individual differences are valued and encouraged 
■while similarities and common interests and concerns are discovered, * While thi^- 
program is no' "eure-all" for solving problems posed by integration of classrooms ' 
and mainstreaming, it should provide support for these programs because it deals, 
directly with the problem of providing al_l students in the cUss with a chance' 
to develop positive social relations with' their classmates which Will ^enhance- • 
their chances of ^achieving success, . - r 



: V CLASSROOM ArmAciroN :. . ' , 

. bji Edward F. Vacha , 

' ■ ■ ■ • V • ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

Every classroom has 4ts own unique friendship stnucture. The friendship * 
structure, of a classroora constitutes a half-Hidden pattern of friendship and 
hostility among individual students which' influence? both the quality of- class- ' 
room life and stuttents' acadfiiBie performance. - ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 1.' 

.Most teachers of elementary school children have experienced the frustra- 
tion of having their educational progranis disrupted by classroom friendship 
-problems. These .probl ems take many forms; some typical example^ we have encoun-' 
■tfired Include the foil owing: iaai 

• ' . '.'v : .■■ . ' ■ - ' /:" ■ 

/After recess' a teacher is approached by a student in: te^r4. The 

. -student complains that "Nobody will play with me" or "ffobody/likes me". 

' The\ teacher then spends considerable class time'trying to soothe the 
- ■ student. ■ , r 

A teacher forms small groups df students to work on" a class projectV 
Work on the project Is brought to an abrupt hal t when 'a, student ns^ " 
;r forcibly ejected from his group by ^he other students, in the^^^g^ By 
the time the teacher resblves4'*He problem and convinces" the stud 
work with the. rejected memb^^ 

. /.t.A child Is "continually su to harassment by his classmates for 

; . no apparent reason. Students refuse to work with this child, and when 
asked why they "pick on" the child in question-, th&y tell the teacher • 
. the student is a "ne.rd", is *^ueer'', is "weird" . or that he has '•*c6otiesK 
This child has few friends because students who befriend'him are also 
harassed, and other student^ complain" wb^n they are asked to sit near him*- 
• ■ ■ . ■ • , '■ ■ ■ ■ .' , .• . -^i 

. These and other attraction problems .typically encountered in elementary 
classrooms are often highly disruptive, and, they often le^d to disputes aimjng 
students or groups of students; which take up valuable class time. These half- 
hidden 'patterns of friendship and hostility iuhong students also can have a ipore 
direct Influence on students' ■academic performancer^in addition to t^e above- 
mentigned disruption of classroom educational programs. 

. ' Richard Schmuck (1966) 'has discovered a direct relationship between the ■ 
friendship patterns of a classroom and the academic 'performance of student^. 
Students in Classrooms in which fitany students are disliked by others and only a 
few are well liked are obaracteri zed by low s(roup cohesion. Those who are not 
well liked have rather negative attitudes about school and they tend not to ^ 
utilize their academic potential to its fullest. On the other 'hand, students in . 
classes in which nKist studen'ts "have at .least a few friends and ih which few • 
students are clearly less' well liked than others have more positive attitudes 
-about scliool , ^nd -t^ey-^end |-t*o ^iiti 1 1 ze^hei r-academic abi 1 i ties io ^^heit^ful 1 est. r 

This study and other stuliies , (e.g. , Lewis' and , John, i974) indicate' that 
the, group cohesion of classroom groups and* the academic performance of students 
a.re.iieayily influenced by the -patterns o/. friendships among students. . Apparently, 
students who do not feel that they are attractive to tlTelr classmates are uhable. 
to utilize their potential to its-fullest. s ' . . . 
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Our own experience with Project S.E.L.F. clisses 1s in lijie with these 
findings. . Furtheriao.rek it appeari^at it. is the child's belief that he 4 s ' - 
Ijked'by his classmates that, i's cru$1aT,.and it does not requireVa major'change 
in. classroom friendship patterns for a Chi Id- to develop the belief that he is an 
attractive person. Vie have found that, once a phi Id^ develops two or three (and 
'sonfetimes only one) friendships with his classitiates, he is likely to assume that 
he is an. attractive oember of his- classroom group., - 

. " ' Attraction .phoblem,^ -are not .6asy t'd solve because' they often stem from " , 
events that, oc{;ur outsi^ie the classroom Or from the past. It often seems that . 
students bring* their friendship problems with them into the classroom» and these ' • 
problems periodically intensify and threate^i to disrupt' the class. It 1s tecause/ 
a1:tractiQn* problems can be potentially disruptive that we encourage teachers to 
try to .deal with them before they underwine^the teacher's academic program* 

^ ' Typi cal CI assroom Frtendshi p Probl ems ^ " • • 

. As a first step in dealing with friendship problens, we. attempt to identify 
the kind of unfriendly relationship that is creating the problem* We have iden- 
tified three kinds of . friendship problems which seem to be very common in most 
classrowns. Each of these problems. requires somewhat different solutions. 

The Isolate ^ . • - - " 

Many classes Mve one or more isolates, 'These are children who are neglected 
by other students. They are neither liked nor disliked. Isolates are often quite 
unhappy and dissatisfied with' school because, they feel left out. These' are the 
children who spend their recesses alone and who are usually left out when the • 
students are allowed to form their own, seating groups, play groups, or work groups. 
These children are often quite shy and. they seem to be always on the fringes of 
groups of students. \ - v\ 

Now not all isola1;es ave lonely; some Isolates are quite conlfent because^ 
they have friends In other classes or because they^ just like to be alone. But 
many isolates are very, lonely; they complain to teachers that they "have no friends, 
that^no 6ne will play with me", or that ''nobody likes me". 

. ■•' ' : ' • ^ ■■. ' ■ • :"■ ■ ■ ■ ^ '■ ■ ■ ' .■' ; ■ ■ ..■ ; 

The problems of . isolates can be very disturbing to the classroom teacher. 
These stude^its are obviously unhappy and they worry about their lack of friends. . 
In fact, their unhappinesiS and anxiety about -their lack of friends often make it 
difficult for them to perform well in the class. These students often .end up 
spertdlng most of their free time with the teacher and/or pursuing some Individual 
activity I and they often seem to "disappear Into the woodwork" when the teacher *, 
tries to Involve the whole class iVi a discussion or group project. Of course i ^ 

"the Tnore t imethe 1 ioVa te "spends lavoi d 1 ng other students , l:he 1 ess i1 kely lie or : ~~ 
she Is to make friends. . < " . - ' . 

The Disliked Studen^ ' V . , .. ^ , , 

• ' .. . Another common attraction problem teachers are continually confronted wi|;h 
is the existence of students who are disliked 'by other-students in the* class., 
These children differ from isolates in that tj?ey are actively d1 si IHced rather 
than being left out or ignored. ^ 



■ t ^ . . . . • . 

When teachers attempt to fonq ability groups for "instruction, the presence 
.of dislikfici S^tudents can pose some vexing iroblems. Ability groups with disliked 
students are often very unstable because disputes, arguments, and the resultant 
complaining of the students can bring instruction to a halt. When attraction 
(Jroblews' stemming from the presence -of^di si iked students occur, ^they can taJce up 
a lot of valuable teacher time because they are so disruptive. " 4 

■ ■ ■ ' ■'• - 'V^' ' •■. ' ' 

The Classroom Scapec^oat , ^ , ■• • 

1 One of the most- difficult attraction problems encountered by teachers, is * 
the existence of -one or more scapegoats in the c1.ass. ■ Most- cesses seem to have 
at least One scapegoat. Scapegoats are disliked students who are the, targets of 
aggression, ridicule, and verbal abuse from most of the other students. Often 
ctiildren who sit next to scapegoats -or who are friendly with them ^re also 
Jiarassed* .■■ . • . ■ ;• ■ -•-■^ ■ \ 

When scapegoats are present in the. class, grot^Ding children for small group 
instruction can become 'a nightmare for the teacher. Stidents refuse to sit next 
to or touch the scapegoat and the anguish of scapegoats, 4s difficult for the teacher 
tO'deal with because the other students continually undermine the teacher's 
. attempts to help th(6m. 

Diagnosing Classroom Friendship Structure 

Please refer to the section "Diagnostic Survey " for examples of sociometric 
surveys you may use to diagnose the friendship structure of your cla3sroom and 
instructions for administering and scoring them* * 

In addition to the Project S.E.L.F. lessons, we have provided a number of 
classroom management techniques fov increasing the friendships of .isolates, dis- 
liked students, and scapegoats. These techniques and the Project S.E.L.F. lessons 
require the di^nosis of classroom friendship patterns if they are to be used'tn 
the most effective manner. * . • ^ 

. ■ SOLVING CLASSROOM ATTRACTION PROBLEMS • 

, ' " . ■ . W - ' ■ . ■• . . .... " . • 

- „. s ■. ■ ' . • .' . ■ . ; 

, . '■ . . , ■ ■ ' ' ■ - . « - \^ , ■ ; ■ • . " ■ ■ , - 

All of our approaches to solving , the problems of students with friendship s 
problems rest on two very simple propositions from social psychology. Th'e- first 
is that the ^more frequent the interaction between two individuals, the. greater 'the 
probability 'that they will become friends. Frequent interacti op is hot a'sjjffi- ' 
cient cause of friendship/, sometinfes enemies are forded, by circumstances to ipter- 
act with, each other and come to dislike each other more. "However, frequent f 
interaction is a necessary prerequisite to theXformatidn of, friendships. ' * , * 

The-dther proposltfon is^thaf indi.vTduaTs are attracted to one~*a'ndther"'when . 
-they expect an Association to be;in some wa)'. rewarding * All .of \is are.exposed tor> 
a' mul ti tude of potential f riends v t^u ITier^fdre, 
we usuilly initiate interact^tjnfiwitii those-dthers we expect to be. able to prxjvide 
us with rewarding experiencel.jif frequent interactio'n is 'a necessary prerequisite 
of the development 'of friendships, then we are most likely to become friends with' ■ 
those we believe Will- be-eble to reward us in 'Some 'way, Jjecause vitjs these - 
^)0teat1 ally rewarding individuals th^ we are iMJst' likely to engage-in interaction. 



O'f course^ these two propositions do not account for^ll-of the factors 
which cause peQple to like each other, but they are"suff1ciently important; to be 
major factors in. the formation of mpst friendships; Accordingly* our technique^ ' 
for helping children. with friendship prot)l ems. revolve around tnbreasing students- 
opportunities to. interact wit)i their classmates and discovering and contnuhi eating , 
the attractive attributes of esich student in. the class. For a much more compre- 
hejiiive discussion of the sociology ^nd social psychology of classroom attmction, 
see. the discussion of classroom attraction in Schmuck^and Schmuck H575.:89-110),* 

\- ■. ■ " . Project S.E..L.F. Lessonsj : / . 



■'./.■■■ As is 'the case for the( lessons for the other five group processes areas, we 
have divided, the attraction lessons 'into "core" and supplementary lessons. If 
your classroom's friendship structure approaches the theoretically "ideal" or 
"typical range", the core lessons may be adequate to , help you maintain friendly ' 
relations among the students in your class. However, if you wish to improve . • 
further the (ilassroom's attrac^tion structure, or if your diagnostic testing 
indicates that your students' have attraction problems, you may wish to. use the * 
supplementary lessons ^and the classroom. jnanageitent techniques discussed below. - 



The "Core" Lessons 

The core attraction lessons should be implemented throughout the school 

' year. Thes6jessons. provide the students with opportunities to interact with - 

students .they do not know well and they help students discover the -attractive • 

attributes of their classmates. The core lessons will produce j)ositive changes 

in the classroom attraction structure and they will hejp maintain prior existing 

friendship patterns in cl as srocHiis which already have good friendship structures. _ 

' . ' ' ■ . ' ■ . ', . . . , ■ . ■ . ' , ■ , • ' 

, • ' ', ' ' . ' ' . ■ ' ' ' 

Scheduling the Core Attraction Lessons ^ 

Unlike many of the other Project S.E.L.F, lessons, the attraction .lessons 
are not designed to teach students complex CQncepts or specific skills. As a" 

'^sult, they do not need to be conducted en bloc durtag a six-week period* . 
iiather, they should be- used at intervals throughout the year. We jiave found that 

.students.' friendships never really stabilize. The attraction structure of most • 
classrooms is constantly shifting as students discover new friends^and as displites 
among students weaken previously established friendships. Consequently, attraction 
lessons should be conducted at least once every six weeks to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of even; the best classroom attraction structure^. If the classroom attraction 
structure is less -than the 'theoretical ideal of* each student having at least ^ few; 
friends and no more than a few enenjieSr additional supplen^ntary attraction lessons 

-■jjay--^ necessary-.- — — — . — a— — — ^ 



The Supplementary Lessons / , . * , 

; Th6' supplementary- lessons should be'used inclassrooms with attract ion- prob- 
lems.^ You should schedule an additional hbyr each week, for conducting supplementary 
. attraction lessons in addition to the one-hour per week normally devoted to. -Project " 
S»f!.L.F activities if your class has attraction problems. The discussion of .. 
'di agnostic techniques describes the "ideal" socioine trie scores for classrooms with 
good attraction structures... If your diagnostic- testing^Jndicates„ that your class ' 
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does not meet this Ideal , you may wish to include the supplementary Wessons Us 
a^regular part of your weekly curriculum >or^ if your diagnostic testing for [the 
other, group processes areas indicates th^your classnaoa needs little help in 
one of the other areas, you may wish toTreplace some of the core lessons in that 
area with supplementary attraction lesions, . - . wur:i ui^pjiai. 

_ Again, as in the case' of the core attraction, lessons, the sal^lementaf^y 
lessons should be introduced, at regular .intervals throughout-^h^ear. The num- 
ber of wpleroentary lessons you use would. be" dependent ooMthe amount of addiV - 
•tional time above the regularly scheduled one hour per week you, have avail ablfe. 

Classroom Management JechTi^ques 

_ Coft<itjctin| weekly one-hour Project S.E.L.f . attraction lessons is only p'art 
Of our program for improving classroom friendships. Before a class can jnake tnuch 
progress in improving its friendship structure, students- must be encouraged tol 
develop friendly relationships with each other on a day-to-day ijasis. All of the 
^students and the teacher .must wirk. together to create a positive social cl iraate , 
but such concerted effort cannot be sustained unless the students feel that they 
are part of the group. The weekly one-hour S.E.UF.' lessons help motivate the \ ' 
students to develop new friendships, and they increase their opportunities to \ 
Interact with others during that hour. But-these lessons will not achieve their ^ 
full potential for improving classroom friendships unless the day-to-day organiza- N 
tion of the classroom. reinforces thei experiences gained from the Project S.E.L.F. 
lessons. Accordingly, we rhave developed strategies for teachers to use on an 
' informal basis to solve friendship problems already existing in the group. Thes^ 
strategies dovetail with the formal program and they reinforce the impact of the 
one-hour attraction lessons. 

Soclometric Groupincf > , . 

V - . ' ,- 

One powerful technique which he! psM'Solates, disliked stucfents. and scape- 
goats is. an old technique known 'as sociometric grouping.^ Sociometric grouping, 
like the sociometric survey, has been used for many years and there is consider- ■ 
.able research evidence of its success in improving the attraction status of drouo 
members {Gronlund, 1959:16).; ^ V ' 

This technique Involves forming groups specifically for the purpose of meet- 
ing the needs of target students who have been identified as having friendship 
problems. Classroom groups are formed around children whose sociometric test 
•results Indicate friendship problems. Each child with a friendship problem is 
placed in a separate group., and-the membership of each group is. selected in such 
a manner as to maximize the target studeht's chances of making friends. 

— Starting >*ith the-students who received no "positive "choices,^these^chii drea~ 
are placed with ohe,^and_prefera^ly_ two, of their pjositive choices, NLe.xt* witMuJL 

Thangtn"g*^l" arstgWnts .alreaay made; cftilWen .who, riciTved l)nfy- one positive 
choice are pUced in 'groups with their mutual positive choidfe (if one exists) ^nd ' 
as many of their positive choices as possible, this process is then repeated for * 
chn d.ren who received only two. positive choices, then for children who. received 
three , positive choices, and so on until all children have been placed in groups., 
The, net result is that those children who. have th^ greatest need to make new friends 
are given the greatest chance to do so. 



Once the groups are formed, the teacher, can use them for seating groups, 
group projects* teams, and the like. Our teachers try to use tlhese socianetric 
groups, for at least one hour or- two each day, but *the students may be grouped ' 
according to^achlev^nt levels or other criteria throughout the day so long as- * * 
th^ spend at least an hour or ibore- ih the sociometric group each day. , 

' . ■ ■ " ; •*> • ^ . • ^ ■ ■ 

It's worth noting that the formation of groups according to the needs of ' • 
students with friendship problems is the opposite 'Of the way children often ' * 
spontaneouslx^noup themselves. Often, the inost popular students Choose the 
students they wi-sh to ha vie in their groups, and the least, popular students inust 
compete to get into groups with chimren they like. Sociometric grouping 
reverses this process. The fewer ffi ends a child has, the greater priority he 
receives, and the groups are tail onnuade for the students who have the greatest 
need for qwking new friendships. ^ - - . ' 

Sequenfial grouping guide 

- " ^* Decide on the size of the groups -yoCi. wish to form . A^a rule of tfiumb, 
it iS' best to form groups of at least five to make sure that each child has at^ 
least one positive choice or mutual choice in his group and at least two or more 
people he neither rejected nor chose on the.sociogram. -Five to seven seems "^o be 
the ideal size for discussion 'groups; larger groups often break down into sut^groups, 
and shy children a ne^:«ipt to avoid participation or fcie ignored in larger gn^p^. 

* 8. Separate all students who make negative mutual choices . ? 

C. Try to avoid placing children together if one rejects the other ; The . 
goal is to forsi your gr9ups so that no child is in a group with a child he rejects? 

' '/■" •■ , . ' » ' . 

■ ^« Start with tlj<e students receiving no positive choices and place them 
with at least one and.f3referably two^ of their choices. / * 

' f • ■ ■ ^ . . .... 

1. Try to avoid placing two students receiving no positive choices 
in the s|iroe group.. 

2, Never .'pi ace more than two students receiving no positive choices 
' in the. same group. > ' ' ^ r 

E:. Next, consider children receiving only gne positive choice . 

!♦ ^ Place them with a mutual choice- ij possible. • * ' 

^2. Place them with as many of their positive choices as possible. 

. • , F. Repeat the above process with those receiving onlyytwo positive choices , 
but^ be. careful not to break up the groups already started unless you can meet all ; 
of the* atosve criteria. - , ; 



G« . Repeat the above process with those* receiving three positive cJxiices, 
tl^n with those receiving four choices, and so on, ^ 

•• '1. Oo^'not place stars" t students >with mo^^ 

with more than one of their, jnutual choices. • ' ' 



2. Try to, place* the. ^'s tars" with no tnore than two of their positive; 
/. . ■ choices. ' /:^"' 



Additional considerations ' \, ^ ' , 

A. If social ^ cl eavaqes ex1 st (si^h as no or. few poj5i;tive choices^befween - 
bojis ami girl$, athletes and non-atWetesV racial groups % good students and poor 
. students* and jthe like), tVy to arriSge groups so these cleavages are diminished.- 

1; kake -sure each group con-tains members from each social group in 

- . , . i^uestjpn. r • , , 

. ■ . . ' :1. . ' ' ' ■ ' , • , - ■ . 

* .» 2. $ut, make sure that each group that fs "integrated": has at least two , 
^ b^t never a majority of, members, from any <^e group. • ^* 

3. ' Foj* example, if there are few positive choices between boys and girls, 
' . * make sure each '.group has at least two boys And. two girls, ar^d be sure 
V ^ -that\ neither boys pior girls are outnumbered by a large nwiber of the * 
' ' • oppqsitejJsex. -(If you "integrate'- a , group with only one member of one 

* , of the sociaj groups or if one social group is grossly outnumbered, 
the "minority" manbers of that group are apt to become Isolates or 
•'^ •■" • .scap^goats^-;- . ' • • ':' 

3. If you flHd one or more closely-knit cliques" (a group of children who 
make a large number of positive choices airorig thonselves. and/or many mutual positive 
choices among themselves, and few positive choices "outkide the .group) and that ; 
clique 'is undesirable {.e.g., they are- in conflict with* non-members or have adopted 
norms \<hich interfere with the education process)';"" treat them in the manner des-* 
cribed for social :cle^vages (above). Do not try to "break up'^^ gllques arbitrarily!. 
" Ratherj try to open them up by placing tm or three numbers insiew groups for part 
of the-day. If you send one member of a clique to a group, that individual' is ' v 
likely to become unnecessjrily upset. ' ^ " ; • _ 

■ ■ , •• . ■ . .■ " - - ■ ' . • ■ 

Publicizing the Attractive Attributes of Children With Friendship Problems ' 

Another technique which. works equally well with isolates, disliked students ^ 
:"^nd scapegoats Is the pubTic recognition of attributes of children with. friendship 
;. problems which make them desirable companions. • ; • . 

Project S.E.L.F, teachers are continually looking for things that unpopular " 
children can do which will reward the rest of the class. For example;^ one of our 
teachers discovered that a class scapegoat was very adept at macrame, and she 
. noticed that many of the students in the class were Interested in learning, how to " 
. macrame. The teacher immediately changed her art program to Include macrame-, and 
she asked the scapegoat to instruct the class in macraro techniques. In another 

- class, the teacher noticed that one of the isolates in the class was a very good 
bicycle r1d6r. Since he spent most of his tim^ alone, he spent hours riding his ' 
bike and practicing various stunts. This teacher organized a bide rodeo as part 

-of -the -Pv€, program, —^n i;he first-case ,-the-cl ass -scapegoat -was -tMde highly 



' attractive to' students who wished to learn macrame techniques, and. in the second 
-eia5e,"the isolate 4iad - a chance -to--bec^)m^ hero to-hiSiclassmates, 



. This technique, when combined with soc Lome trie grouping can be quite power- 
ful' v 'and. the possibilities for its use are limited only by the Imagination of the 
teacher and the teacher's powers of bbservation. 



Increasing Isolates' Opportunities to Interact With Others 



While the- isolate- has few or no friends, >he also has no eneniles. As a result, 
the class has no strong resistance to interacting with isolate?. The isolates' 
problems usually stem from two factors. The first is the "social inertia" of ■ 
student friendship groups. That is,' students rarely attenvt to initiate new < 
friendships if they already have a few friends. Rather, they attempt to ina'intain < 
as much contact as possible with t|?eir existing friends, while ignoring students - 
...they do not know well. The second factor which often underlies the problems, of 
i$olatfis is the/reluctance of Isolates to attempt to initiate interaction with 
other students. Often isolates' shyness andTor fear of rejection from other 
students causes them to avotd prolonged interaction with other students. The 
reluctance of isolates to seek out other students and the "social inertia" of 
other students tend to *11rait .isolates' opportunities to make contact with potential 
friends. This resistance to seeking out new 'contacts can be intensified by ability 
grouping if, by cha&ice, an isolate is placed in. ability groups with students with 
whom he has little in common. * 

■ ' ■ . . / ■ . ■ - * . ' , ■ • • ■ ■. '< 

To counteract this rigidity of classroom friendship; patterns, we attempt 
continually to group and re-group students tn as many different ways as possible 
wheneyerjabtlity grouping Is not necessary. Rather than. let the students form • • 
their' owri groups for class projects and activities and thereby perpetuate existing 
/riendshTfL_pat terns, we form. groups randanly at every available opportunity. To 
accomplish this goal , gaph, teacher keeps a coQtainer with slips pf paper with ^ 
students* names on them. "Whenever we have an opportunity to- fon^ student work .or 
play groups, we form them by randomly drawing students' names from ttw' cgntainer. 
This process takes no more time than letting the. students form the tr own groups, 
and it overcoraes the inertia of both the class as a^ whole aj)d the isolates. 

.. :; ■ ..^ ; . : ■ ■ r ■ . 

We. have, found that the formal procedure of randomly drawing names -Is prefer- 
able to other methods for creating randcwi groups.'- The students ^usually try to ■ 
influervce their teacher to place than with their friends, and it is very difficult: 
for the teacher to avoid; accidentally creating groups which maintain existing v * 
friendship patterns.' The. teacher can minim-ize student pi^ssure to form friendship 
groups by making the process-^s mechanical as poss^'ble.- Turthermore, this process 
helps lead to the development of student norms which support maximizing interaction 
with all students. Eventually many students expect random assignntent to groups, 
and this expectation relieves all of the students in the class from the fean of . . 
being left out or' of beins the last one chosen for inclusioh in, student groups. 

This simple procedure,, when used in corftbl nation vwith sociometric groupiif;^ • 
and publicizing students' attractive attribates, is often a M that is necessary. ^ 
to solve the problems of isolates because 'ft creates a fluid classroom socUl ' 
structure which wiffl'izfis the chances of ispTates being "discovered" by their 
classmates. , 



So^lving the Problems of pisliked Students and Classroom^SGapegoats 



r-Solving the problems-of- dlslilcecf'^tudents and cl assroora scapegoats is much " ' : 
more dif f Icq It than solving the problems of Isolates because the active dislike of 
students must be overcome. Sociometr.ic grouping, publicizing attractive attributes 
of students, ai«i random creation of student groups are al,l helpful , but these 
strategies are often not powerful enough to overcome the dislike of thedass foV' 
the students in question. 
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" .-.Sonietliaes a student is disliked or is a class scapegoat because his behavior 
' antagonizes tije others in the. class. For exaa^Te, a stu<tent may be disliked. 
; because he or she is aggressive, sarcastic or because -he .jor she is a "tattletale". 
For these students more traditional techniques for changing individual behavior 
are often necessary. In particiular, behavior modification techniques, individual 
and small group counsel in^.^and student contract systems are often useful for 
encouraging unpopular students to change their behavior toward their classnjates. . 

- However, techniques designed to change. the target student must often be ^ 
supplenffinted by strategies- desigiied to change the .rest of the class. Sometimes ' 
*a student is 'flisliked because of some attribute he or slie cannot change', such as 
. physical appea-rance, dress,' and the like. And, even when the disliked* student 
■ should be expected to change, changing his or her behavior may not completely ' . 

solve .the problem. Many of the'disliked students and class scapegoats we have 
• Identified continue to' be disliked even, after they change their behavior toward 
other students. Apparently, once a. student develops a bad reputation, other 

■ students avdid'or exclude ^im €Ven after he changes 1iis behavior. Atcordingly, 

; we have used a number of techniques to help scapegoats and disliked -students - 
I which focus on ^hanging the classroom group. * 

Using Class- "Stars" t^ Influence the^Classroom. Friendship Structure . , . 

Another way to use class "stars" as irodels for changing student friendship ' 
patterns is ti> pair ^hem with unpopular students. Class "stars" who A not dis- 
. like' the disliked student can be paired with the disliked student, ai^they can 
' be assigned to work" on some continuing- t;ask or project which is enjoyable and 
requires cooperation. . For example, a class "star" and "a disliked student can be 
asked.to design and put up.. a bulletin board display,' collect materials for a class 

■ art proj:ect, or the I.Ike, flf the disliked student is-a scapegoat,, it is best to 

' -allow the pair to work in^isolation- frOT the other stiJdents at first in order to _ 
prevent' the "star" Jrom being {iunf shed or ridiculed for* associating with the ^ 
unpopular student- Furthermore, the task should- be something to which 'the dis- 
liked student can make a genuine contribution. ' . , 



■ # 



This approach uses the star's" potential as a model in two ways . The di s- 
Tiked student has an opportunity to observe and nwdel the behavior of a student.', 
who is successi'ul at .making and keeping friends, ''and the, .rest of the class has . 
the opportunity, to observe a child titey respect and like initiate friendly don- • 
tacts with .the unpopular student. . / • . v . , ■ ' ,> , 



Manipulating the Size oi Student "Groups 



. ' " Unpopular students are particularly Vulnerable to harassment when they are * 
^in large groups. 'A large group will* usually -contain a number of students who 
_^disl1ke the unpopular student., And, even students^ who do not dislike the ■ ' _ 
unpopuTar student will join "the gri3upln liarassTng ,the disliked student"because 
they will want to avoid being a5;sdcia ted with him. In particuUr, students who 
, 'are afraid of becoming unpopular are often among those students who harass the' 
unpopular ^studeht the most. Their own anxieties about their positions in' the 
.classroom ^'pecking order" often result in their harassing the disliked student 
in the. attempt to dissociate themselves publicly from unpopular sfeu'dents, . • 



, . ■ * . .. ^ ...... ' 



Largr groups of children in the classroom can be broken up by arranging 
• desks in "Islands'* of no more than four -or five desks. These groups^hould be 

re-formed on a regular basis- This approach will expose'disliked students -to -a 

large number of other students without forcing them to deal with Urge groups of 
potentially hostile classroates, ^'Furthermore, it will allow other-students to 
initiate friendly contacts with unpopular students without exposing themselves - 
to- the ridicule of the rest of the.'class. "Keeping the groups small will make it 
difficult for student leaders to mobilize large groups to harass either disliked, 
students or students who attempt to make friendly contact, with" disliked students. 

■ *i " . ' • . . . ' • " • * ■ ■• • -V 

■ • ' . ■ ' ■ '*■'■' < '■ ' ■ t 

When students who are unpopular make friends with at least one or two other, 
stuctents,-the new friendship group should be kept ^together each time new groups' ' 
are formed. In this way, unpopular students and their new friends will always'be 
in the majority if the groups are kept small. As a result, the Jiew friends of the 
' unpopular student are protected from being |iunished for being. fwndly with 
unpopular stu(;lents. 'By keeping the friendship) groups of unpopular students stable 
while at the same time preventing other students from forming stable, groups, 
children- who actively disUke unpopular students w'ilT be unable" to mobilize the 
other students to harass the stij dent in question. t. ' . >^ 

'' Elimination of Competition Between 'Groups of Students 



Some 'children beccane scapegoats when the groups to which they belong compete 
with other groups for some reward (teacher approval, "points", group grades, and 

^ the like). Children y^pse behavior or lack of sicills make'ithem liabilities to 
their groupsoften become scapegoats because they decrease the chances of their . 
group being rewarded* Rather than using cor^Jetition among, groups to motivate 
students, we reconmehd that subgroups be rewarded for. improving their past per- 

■ forroance by some realistic amount or eliminating group rev^ards entirely. When 
groups are rewarded for improving *their performance rather than' "beatin^^ the 
opposition", even the least proficient students can help the group hy 'raising - 
the level of 'their own perfonnance. In general, we have found that gr-oup rewards 
are best eliminated entirely. When -group rewards are used, the students' places^ 
in the classroom friendship structure are often determined J)y their contribution^jjf 

•to the group, and it is Jfften those students who are at the bottom of the "peckinjj ' 
order" who either cannot contribute to the group or are 'denied opportunities to \ 

•do so, • • . • ■ . ■■ ■ ■■ . [' : 



Elimination of Group Punishments 



V 



We also encourage Project S.E.L.F. teachers to avoid punishing groups of . 
children for the behavior of part of the group. Group punisNnents are sometimes 
used by teachers in an attempt to encourage the stu(tents to police themselves, ■ 
but this approach often results in Scapegoats being punished. for behavior that ^ 
popular students can engage in without fear of punistaient their peers, 
- — Srwip punishment leads^o-h.igh Tevels-of f mtration and r^ — 
punished. group often harasses spam group memt^r, but their choice of whom to 

* punish ts determined- as much by the relative popularity ^f students afr^^ their 
actual behavior. Popular students whose. behavior results in the whole group 
beljyg punished will receive little or flo ftuhishment frt^j, their iie^ 
unpopular students will often receiv§. punishment from their peers whether or 

• not they wer:^the cause of the ^up fwnlshment. 
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Conclusion . \ : 

._..^eachers hive bl^en using for years many of the strategies I have described, 
bu^none ol thew, when tak^n alone» is a "-cure-all", Furthemore none of these 
*t€Chniques^>roduces instant •success. However, when teachers attempt to implement 
as (Dany of these strategies as ^possible,* and when they use them throughout the 

• 3chool-year, they .are often able to produce lasting tmproveniehtJLjn the friend- - 
ship structure of theif Qlassrooms. Th^-use of these techniques in an organized 
and systematic way often helps unpopulir students make at least a few friends in 
the clasS', and, as I indicated before, once a student hts two or three friends, 

^oth 'fieTand his dassniates usually consider him to be reasonably attractive. 

, And, when students view themselves" as reasonably attractive, they are free tp 
devote valuable class time to academic effort, rather than to, the scramble for 
a pi ace. in the classroomf" pecking order". ■ * 

, . We have found that these procedures "require no iwjre class time than is lost 
when , students iti classrooms with poor friendship structufes harass and fight with 
, one another. ' Furthermore, we have found that the develofwient of .a classroom 

.social Qlimate which supports academic effort and positive student self concepts 
often hinges on first soVving elassroan friendship problems. Thus,. while attrac- 
tion is only one of the -six areas we are attempting to influence in order to ^ 
improve classroom .socia-l climates.,, its improvement is one of , the prerequisites 
to success in improving other aspects of cTassroora social climate. z- 
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Before a teacher can deal with friendship problems, the exact jiature of 
the problem must be Identified. Most teachers 'can spot students with friendship 
problems by observation alone, but determining the particular kind of problVm a 
student is experiencing is more difficult. Accordingly. We have provided tSo * 
sociometric surveys, either one of which can be used to diagnose students.' 
friendship problems. These surveys may also be used to assess your success in 
solving students' friendship problems, ' We encourage you to administfir a socio- 
metric survey within; the first four or five weeks of the school year. By using a 
combination of *your own observations, the results of sociometric surveys, and 
the following guidelines for identifying particular kinds of attraction problems, 
•you .should be able, to ittentify mp^t students* -friendship problems' quite, easily. 

' The Sociometric Survey 

' ■ ■ , " * V 

' • • . ' ' ■ . A ■ * . ■ ' 

The classroom sociometric survey is a simple questionnaire which asks the . 
student to indicate the class members he likes most and likes 'least. Students 
can be asked\.to make any number of positive and negative' choices desired, but m 
have found that-asking students to make three positive choices and three negative 
choices .is adequate for fcgrming a reliable picture of classroom friendship 
■patterns. . * • ■ \ . . 



When Administering the survey, instruct the students to work privately and 
to keep their answers to themselves. It is particularly important to make sure 
-that students do not discuss their negatiVe choices. One" way to minimize the ■ 
possibility that students wit! discuiss their negative choices is to use the 
"bubble art survey'* developed by Brenda Wright, a fourthTgrade Project S.E.L.F. 
teacher. We have found that students, tend to work privately and that they show 
less interest in their classmates' surveys when they ar*e administered the "i?ubble 
art survey" than when they are adnftni stered the more' traditional form of the 
sociometric survey. . Both forms of the socionffitric survey are discussed' bel^w^ 
but I stronglyrecoiiinend that you sfjend the. extra half hpur required to prepare 
.the "bubble ar»t survey" ^ This survey is oot only less likely to cause problems^ 
but it is actually easfer to score because, unlike more traditional forms ^of 
sociometric surveys, the names of",the students are already provided. One pf the ■ 
main sources of invalid or uninterpretable Surveys ts the difficulty students 
have in spelling and writing legibly the names of other students.- The-"bubbl^ 
art survey" eliminates these sources of invalidity. while reducing the chances 
that student? will read each other's surveys or discuss their answers with their 
classiaates. 

. -^^ ■ ■ . • .V •■ . , ■ ■ ■ ■ • ; ■ ' ■ ■ 

General Directions for Preparing Sociometric Surveys 



. -.Regardless of the type of socicmietric survey you use, you should meet the 
following criteria when preparing and administering socion^tric surveys: 
* ■ ♦ ■■ ■ . ' • ' ■ / . ' ■ ' 

A, Choose' the criterion for naming students on. the sociometric survey* , 
according to the needs "of your class. The examples included below use a very ''^ 
general sociometric criterion; they>ask students to name the three students they 
most like and the three students They least like. Other commonly used sociometric 
cif^teria use4 in,educattonal research are more specific; scwie ask students to name 



the classmates they would most like to sit with, pl^y with at t^cess, work with, 
or invite to an after-school party. Generally.. the more specific criteria pro- 
duce more accurate responses, but they are valid only for the situation described. 
In most cases the general criterion of -roost like" and "least like" will be roost 
useful i but if you are primarily concerned with friendship problems which occur 
in specific situations such as recess, group projects, or the like, then you - 
Should choose a criterion for your survey that most closely reflects that 
situation, ♦ 

B. 8e,sure you tell the students that their answers will actually he used 
to group them, and be sure you-actually do use the results to form student groups. 
Once the students ^become convinced that the results •will actually be u$ed, they 
w4TVtake the survey quite seHbusly an'd answer, as accurately as possible. One " • 
way to put your sod ometric survey results to inmediate use is to form "socio- 
metric groups as described in the preceding, discussion. Sociometric grouping ' 
will allow you to,,demonstrate to your students that you are actually using their • 
■surveys, while at the same'time it will help you improve the 'attraction structure^, 
of your classroom. ^ . • • • 

^ C, Be ^ure to keep'-all results anonymous . Tf your'students see their 
results, they may' be^even less- motivated to make new friendships. Since the " 
goal of. socTOTetric testing is to. provide data to be us^d to improve and change 
Classroom friendship patterns, showing students the friends"hip patterns measured 



by the sociometnc survey may be counterproductive, >si nee this information- maty 
crystallize the patterns already in existence and make. positive changes more' 



difficult. tb achieve 

■ ' ■ •■ ■ ^- ■ • . :■ ' ■ y--.* ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' • ' - 

D. If you use sociometric surveys to measure your progress in changing 
-classroom friendship patterns by administering them at different times throughout 
the school year, be sure to use the. same form and the saw criterion "each time. * 
Oata, gathered usiog different forms of the sciciometric survey and/or differe'nt 
sociometric criteria (e.g.. "most like" and. "-least .like" versus "sit with" or 
^Play with"j may not be comparable. . , . . , 

• ' , ■ " ' ■ » » ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ * . ■ ■* - * . ■ 

' . E. Regardless of the form chosen, allow approximately one half hour for 
:the students to <;omplete them^* Hake sure, the students fill out the survey at the 
same time, but be sure not to force students to complete .a survey if they seriously 
object to doing- so. If -students are absent when you acini nister the survey, be sure 
to have them complete one as soon as they return to class. ' 

F. Admini ster the survey after thtf class has had enough time to develojj^ 
stable friendship patterns (this usually takes the first six to eight weeks of the 
school year). * * • ^ . -* 

' '* . ■ . ' . '4 ■ . . ■ . , ' 

, • ■ > * ' , • • t- 

■ • '■ ' \ ' ' * \ * . .. 

The Sociometric Survey . -^^\ • ' / . 

-The attached sample survey^s ba^ed "oh 'a survey developed Ijy ToxV Luszki . '"^'^ 



and SchmucV (1966:24-26)^ This sun^ey asks students to use^ the names Of the 
three students ,tt)»y most like and the three .students they feast 'like. 

, ^ This survey has the advantage of taking very little time to -prepare and 
adralnister. Project S.E.L.F. students 'in the- fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
usually complete It In less than twenty minutes. This form of the sociometric 
survey has the disadvantage p1J.being easily read by students In adjacent seats. 
It requires the student to wt^ite the name of the students he wishes to list as . 
most liked" artd "least liked". If you decide to use this form, you should pro- 
vide the student? with lists of names of 'studefjtsrih the class. Furthermore, be 

ERjc ■■ , , ^ ... ... 
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MY CLASSMATES 
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Please answer the following questions ai?out your classmates; 



REMEMBER: YOUR ANSWERS ARE QpNFIDENTIAL. '^WORK ALOHE AND KEEP YOUR OPINIONS 
TO YOURSaF, \ . 

THE ONIY PERSON WHO WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS IS YOUR tEACHER. YOUR 
TEACHER WILL USE YOUR ANSWERS WHEN. HE/SHE MAKES NEW CLASS GROUPS., 



1. The THREE- students In my class that I Vike HOST are: 

. % • ■ — y- — -- . — ^ 

" ■ (2)- : . ' ' ' ' - ■ 



(3) 



2. The THREE stuctents in n\y class that I like LEAST are: 

(I) ' ■ ' 
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. scire to prevent the students from reading each other's surveys; *1t can be very 

14 i^^fn'^ • * child If he notices that he is on a classmate's "least liked" 
list. Also, ask the students to write the first najne and last initial of their 
Classmates, Otherwise, you will not able to score the surveys for students 
with" the sa«e first, name, v 

The "Bubble Art" Survey • ' * ' 

* The attached example is a "bubble art** survey for a hypothetical 
class. The students are instructed to color the names of every student on the 
survey. They are to color their name black; the names of the three studeots 
they most like, yellow; and the names of the students they least like." blue. 
Jtjey afe^tlso instructed ttf color the names of other students any other color 
they wish. As the following sample .indicates,, t^e students, are also asked to 
* ?r t^e,smair boxes black, yellow, and blue to provide the reader with samples 
of the colors they are using.. 'v . ' 

: _ This sociometriQ survey has the advantage of being difficult for students, 
seated at adjacent seats to read. Furthermore, the task of completing the survey 
Itself IS sufficiently interesting for most students to elicit their complete 
attention; students filling out the bubble art survey pay less attention to the 
answers'Of their classmat^es than students v<ho ar^ administered more traditional ' 
forms of the socioroetric survey. Based on our experience in administering over 
fifty sociometric surveys in fourth, fifth, and six grade classes, we strongly 
recommend the use of the "bubble art" form. - . ' » . \ 

" . ' - , ■ ■ ' . " ■■ ■ " ■ * ■ f • '■ , 

- The main di sa'dvantage of using this survey is that it takes n little- longer 
to prepare. Preparation of the "b'ubble art" survey requires approxiiMtely one 
hour. for a class of thirty- five; However^, this survey form. takes less time to 
score than the more traditional form of the sociometric survey because the scorer 

15 not faced with the difficult task of dficiptiering the answers of students with 
poor handwriting skills. . . . 

. The follo wing points should be kept in mind when designing a "bubble art" 
' survey r . . . ' ■ ■ .. — ■ — ; : 

" ■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ • ■ '• , • ■ ■ , 

A, - Use a ditto master or ^ome other similar device for duplication of the 
Survey. ., ■ s . ■ ;.' . .■„ . ' ■ . : ■ ■ - ■ ■. • - 

3. Lightly rule a grid of approximately one-half-inch squares on the 
master, but be sure the' grid will not show on the copies of the su'rvey'made for 
the students. ^ :. , " 

C. Begin with the longest names first, and, then fill in the spaces around ' 
thei long names with the shorter names. ' 



p. Adoust the difficulty of reading' the survey to the ability level and 
grade level of your students. Leave a Tot of space around students' names and 
wr-jte air of the naraes-1n a regular pattern if the students are in the lower 
grades. For students in higher grades, or -for students with mor^ advanced' read- 
tng. and perceptual skills, make the survey a little more difficult to read by 
crowding the names and writing the names at oblique angles actx>ss the page. ' 
The survey ^shou^ld be si nv)le enough in design and layout to allow all of the 
students to find the names easily while at the same time it should be complex 
, enough to make it, difficult. for students to each* other's surveys:^ 

FR?r ' * ^ ^3 



Ef Be sure to use the initial of students' last names If there are other 
students with the same first hauae» 



Recording Socloroetric Data 



There 1s no need to spend time drawing elaborate sociograins using this 
data. Sdciogrtms are valuable and Interesting to study, but they take hours to 
draw, and there are shorter methods whVch reveal' all of the information needed. 
Rather, we reconinend displaying' the results of socioraetrfc surveys with a '■ 
"socipfljatrix" and then recording the data on 3" x 5" cards. We have found that 
we cat] form a^ sociomatrix for a class of thirty in less than an hour when we 
work-^lpne. and jf we work with a partner, we can form a classroom socioinatrix 
in about plf an hour. , ^ 



The following outl-lne describes 'the process of recording sociometric data : 

A. • Using Page A-xx» complete a matrix, showing each student's choices and 
rejections, ^lace the names of the chooser vertically along the left margin, 
and place the names of the chosen along the top of the paper- \8oth lists should 
be alphabetical ^and in the same order. \ 




1. 



It is easier *to form the matrix by working with a. pWtner. One 
person can read the surveys and the other person can /fill, in the 
matrix. Use a for positive and a "^"^for negative choices. 



w V B. The matrix should \ppk »1 ike t|i1s: 



1- ♦ 



Chosen 

Chooser 

■ i 


Bill 


Harry 




Mary 






: Bill . ■ 




+ 






t 




Harry 


« 

+ 


r — 


_ — , 








Jennifer ' 










■ + ■ 




Mary 














Tom 






+ ■'■ 








Vic 
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C. Using th« aiatrlx. fin out a 3" x 5" card for each child.- 



1. Put his or her 



at the top. 



2. In the right-hand top corner indicate the number of positive 
- and negative choices i^celved. ; 

\> 3. Place his or her three positive choices along the left-hand 
margin. ' '■ . * 

4^ Place his or her three negative choices along the. right-hand 
;oargin. 

0, The card should look like this: 



-■»«■-• 



student's name 



Students 
chosen by 
John Doe 



— ♦ John Doe 


• .3' 






/Bill 


Mary) 


jSara 


Art { 


Uaraes 


PaRjJ 





Nunber of students choosing > 
John Doe. 

< ' ' Number, of students rejecting 
John Doe. - 

* 'Students rejected by John Doe. 



Finally, using the matrix, identify all of the mutual positive and 
negative choices (a mutual positive choice occurs when Child A Indicates* 
that he likes Child B» and Child B also-lndicates that he likes Child A). 



1* i Indicate. all imj^ual choices on each student's 3" x 5" card by 
placing a star or check 
chooses or rejects the sHjdent.- 



placing a star or check ^ the name of each child who mutually 

flic 



2. Separate the cards Into piles, forming separate piles for students 
who received no positive choices, one positive choice, two positive 
. ; choices, three positive choices, and so on. 



Identifying- Students' Friendship Problems From Sociometric Data , 

Students who receive from two to four positive choices and from tw/ to four 
negative choice^ are in the theoretically "typical" range. That is, since students 
are asked on these instrunents to make three positive and three negative choices, 
each pupil would receive from two to four choices of both kinds If the choices 
were evenly distributed. This range of two to 'four choices provides a theoretical 
baseline for identifying students with friendship problems. Students with more 
than four negative choices and/or less than two pdsitive choices are those who may 
need special assistance. 

Students, with five or more positive choices are •'stars" J they are better 
liked than most s.tudents. Students who are Isolates usually* receive less than 
two positive choices and four or fewer negative choices; they are neither liked* 
nor disliked. Students who receive more than four negative choices and less than 
two po$iti)<e choices are either .disliked or they are class scapegofts. 



Distinguishing betiieen scapegoats arid distiked students is a little nxire 
difficult. The differences between scapegoats and' disliked students are matters 
of degree. Usually "disliked students^^are disliked by. a subgroup within the 
class, whereas spacegoats are disliked by most of tKli students in the class, 
l^isually a child who is a scapegoat, t^identifiable using* the following criteria: 

A. is often the target >of, apparently unprovoke<l . attacks, verbal ^buse, 

* he is harasse4 continually. , * 

B. He i-s blanked for . things he did not do, and the chijdren often harass 
. him "for behavior they* accept from more popular students., 

' • . ' * ■ . ■ ■ ■ , - ■ 

C. students who befriend or play with the child in question are ridiculed 
• «" or harassed themselves. 

■ ■ ; . • :. ■ ^ ^ . ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

, 0. ^Scapegoats dften look, act* or behave differently from the rest of the 
. class. Sometimes they have obviously "obnoxious" behavior patterns 

such as being aggressive, highly critical of others, sarcastic, and 
the like. In many cases ^ though, they are singled out for differences* 
, over which they have little control , such as their personal appearance, 
. lack of coordination, .or their clothing. " .. . 

. ■ , '' * ■ * ^ . ■ 

Once. the teacher makes a decision concerning the kinds of attraction problems 
hiST students ha^e; he is then able, to select methods to -deal with the probleros. 

; ^ ' - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ; * ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ' .■ ■■ - ' ■ ■ 

^ > ' Observation Guide ^ ■ . \. 

Observation of students in class and during ?'ec€ss can yield considerable 
infonnation concerning the attraction structure of the classroom. Be alert to 
any conflicts or potential conflicts between students. These conflicts may , ' 
involve a number of students and strain or disrupt friendships. If tensions i. 
occur at, recess, especially if they ihvolve a large number of students-, a 
supplementary attraction '"lesson may' help ease tensions.' Also,.' try to be alert 
to the presence Of isolates. Isolates bften stay near teacher^ on yard duty, . 
or go to the school library or son^ other secluded spot during recess because 
they fear rejection by the students. Finally, try to pay particular attention ■ 
to students identified as scapegoats or disliJted students. You may discover that 
a,dis1 iked student lacks ^ playground skill .considered|important by the class, 
and you ifiay discover .that some students are unwittingly antagonizing others 
through violation* of students' taken-for-granted playground norms. As » general 
guide, ask yourself the following questions: ' 

A, Which students are invited to join games and play activities most 

frequently, and which students are usually welcome to join ongoing * 
activities? These students are of terf classro^ stars. . . • 



' ^B. Which students often play alone or*, move from group to group? These 
students may be Isolates* scapefioatsV or disliked students? 

C. Are there any pairs of students who seem to enjoy playing only with^ ■ 
each other and who appear to be happy and involved in theiV activities? 
Socioroetric data may suggest that these students are isolates, but , . 
they may be quite happy spending thelrtlroe with a single friend and 
/ they may wish to be left alone. i 
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ATTRACTION: 



Core Lessons 
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TIUE: MANY SlttS TO ME ' ; . ATTRACTION ' ; firade^4. 5. ,6 

GOAL: To encourage students to make som^ statejents-about theniseVves and to - 
„ ; share these stateinents ^Ith their classmates. ^ . 

ABSTRACT:. §^udents make a Urge balVfroia^b circles*^ In the center of eacH of 

• the 8 ctrcles, the student writes a statement atwut h 

MATERIALS: Colored papers, circle «»aster shapes, triangle master shapes, scissors, 
pens^,; staplers, staples and yam; - - - > : 

PftOCEDURE: • • ' ' ' ' 

1. Using the roaster cjrcle shape as-a roodel, students cut out 8 circles 
g from various colors of papers . (see, attached sheet for jwdel) ^ 

2. Usiiig the roaster triangle shape, students place the triangle In t^^^ 
center of each circle, and fold the paper around the triangle. . -J 

3. Students write one statement about thiemselveis in each of 7 triangles. 

, _ They write their name in the 8th triangle. . , i "I 

It raay help to Suggest categories or guidelines for the statements ^ • 

• For example: ■ ■ \ ' ■ 

a. Write one thing that you can do well or you are gobd at. 

■ , ■ ' • •■ , ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

b. Write one thing that you like to do in your spare time, such as 
. a hobby or interest; . - i; 

' cw Write one wish that you would li^, . 

d. Write one thing th^t you are not * such as. I am not athlistic, 
or, I am ^ot very tall. ' . 

'4. Students connect and staple the circles together 'to form a large bait,, 
.(see attached sheet for xiirectionsV ' ' ■ 

5, Suggestions for sharing and display: . > * . \, . ' 

a. Students staple a piece, of yam to each ball and hang them tn the 
classrooT). 

f . b, -Teacher puts all the balVs-in a bag,' draws 5 out per day, reads 

the 7 statements but NOT the person's naii^. Students try and guess 
whose ball it,is. The ball is then added to a classrotxn tree. 

•DISCUSSION: - ' ' " . 

1. What things did you learn from the lesson that you have in conroon with^ 
other 'students in the class? * ' • ^ 

. 2.' How can we Team more about each qther? : * • 



:TJTi:ir^ ^^^^^ . H^^ ' V / . / 'A-l 




^. " Directions for Asseinbllng Balls ^ 

' ■■ f ■ ■ . ■ . • - '^^^ , c' , ■ ^- . .. 

■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ... . ^ ■ ■ ■ , . , ■ ■ ■ '. " . • • ; 

'for each ball, cut out B circles, using a cardboard circle as a "pattern. You 
. may wish to trace the circles qn construction paper -before cutting them oat. 

V Whitn the circles are cut, jilace a triangle master sMpe in the center of the 
; circles and fold the circles around 4,t. resulting in a folded triangular area 
In the center of each circle. ' * 

After the statanents have been witten in the triangular areas formed by the 
'folds., stiple the flaps of 4 circles together to fojTn a hat/ Then staple 4 more 
together the same way. Staple the two parts together, to make a ball . 

A piece. ^f yan* may be attac.hecl to enable the ball to be hung as ah'Orrtament. ' 
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GOAl: . 

ABSTRACT: 



SHERIOGK »3LM£S 



AHRACTtON 
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Grades 4, 5« 



fEOC£DUR£: 

■2- 



3. 
4^ 
5. 



6/ 



OlSCUSSIOti: 

' 2.y 



, 1 ■ ^r' 



To Increase student interaction «ith,' Interest in, and kniowTedge .about 
each, other. \ ■•" 

Given a^ set of descrMlo^ 4round to. find-oiher studenU. 

flttlng ttie descrlptiohs'. 



lAtS: / Appropriate grade- level worksheet for each student. 



•Each student is given a worksheet for his/he^ grade level, - 

Students are to mil] around the room, questioning others to find other 
students whose names answer the descriptions. When a, student finds 
^soraeone who fits a description, he has that p^^rson sign his/her naioe , 
ih the appropriate blank." ' 

A student may use his own name once on his worksheet and laay not use 
another student's naaie more, than once; * 

TelT the students t)*ey are to try to find these people themselves. 
Discourage them ^fr^n looking at other students' lists. 

There may not be an exact correspondence between descriptions Wd 
names to fit the descriptions. Some descriptions ^nay fit several 
students. Other descripttons^may not, fit; any student. 

After 15 minutes, asR students- to return to their seats to share and ' 
discuss their lists and the task in general. . 



Read specific descriptions and ask students ^o share their answers, 
Ask then: ■ . ■ ' • ' . " . 

a*. Which descriptions were hard to find students for? . ■ 
Which descriptions were.they unable to match? - " » 
What new things dldyou'leam about s^(^ne In this class? 



b. 
c. 
d. 



Which people could have fit'nunter one? Number t>«)? And so on 
for as many descriptions as time permits. ' . , 



PROJECT S.E.U.F. WORKSHEET 
SHERLOCK HOLMES ...^ 



Grade 4 



Below are soroe descriptions. -Try to find s<Maeone to f^t « description and have 
,th*t person sign his or her name oo the line; . Try to find a different student 
for each clescri f>t ion. • • : 

You'way use a nam only one tiine . Vou may. sign one yourself . • 

Don't look at someone else's paper. Try to find aU these people yourself. After 
all, jou are 4 good Sherlock Holws yourself, ' * . 

- Remember: Some descriptions may havef*inore.%than one person 'that fits. Sow? 

, description^ niay have/ no one that fits. ' ; 



I. Loves to re»d. , . 

Z. Has gone to. thi s school since kindergarten. 

3. Has played on a baseball or Softball t^.. 

4. Has had a' broketi bone . ♦ ' . 

5. Has wop an award. ' 

6. Has bakedra cake for ht,s/her family. * 

7. - -. Was- born in ' ■ ' \ ■ . t ' 

8. Has never bfeen stung by a bee. , " 

- 9. Took swimnjng Vessbns. last suianer. • 4^ 
lb. Has; a brother or sister in this school. ' 
U. Doesn't like -bubble gum; > 
12. Got a pev>!ithin the past year. ; . 
13.. • Has a birthday in. October.^ . 

.14. Has been to Disneyland, 

; 15r— "Has nf-i dden on ^ tra m;— - 

16. Has a col 1 action of . ' ' . ' 

(Student. fills in nape of collection^ 




'• ' ]■ ■ • PROJECT :S.£. I. F. WORKSHEET 

i ■ ' :j " SHERLOCK HOLMES ... ^ . . ^ - Grade 6 

Mow are some descriptions. Try to find soineone to fit a description and have 
. that person>sign his or her naiae on the line. Try'to Vfnd a different -strident 
for each- description. ; V ; * . < 

• You may use a name- only "ond - time .' You may sign one yourself. ' . V ^: 

• " ' >' ■ , ' ■ ' / ■ • • 

Oon't look at someone else's paper. Try to fijid all these ^ people yourself, - - 
After all . you are a good Sherlock Holjnes yourself. V ' . 

Remeiber: Some descriptions may fit jnore than one person. Some descriptions may' 



1. : Went to a National Park, last sumner* 

2. Doesn't have >ny brothers or sixers.' 

3. Can draw horses'. 

Ha;^ Won a trophy-' ' • ^ '. ' ^ ^ . 
^. Brokevi iwne in the last year.. 
' 7. .'Was bom in *a foreign country. ; 

S' -. . . • ; • r ^ ' ^ . ■ , 

■ 8. Has spent at least one Mght in the hospital. 

9.' . Knows hoi to change a tire. " 
, 10. Has cpmple tela sewing project. 

11.. Has flown in a jet plane. = , > ' 
_^l2. vHds a living great-grandparent, 

13. Has attended a ^rofessiofial baseball game.: 

14. "i|as learoed a new craft." " 

15. Has seen the moVie . - r' ^ 

■ ■ * - . . ■ ■ ' ■ 

16.. Can tnake choioTate-fud^^ ' . : % - 



■3; . 



PROJECT S.Ea.F, tollCSHEET ' r 

SHERLOCI^ WOLMES ■ Grade 6 



Below aris some (fescriptions, . Try to 'find soineone to fit a description and have 
that person sign his or her nine on the line* -Try to find a different student 
for each^ description. / 

You may use a name only one tioie. You may sign > one yourself . " . 

' ' . . • ' ,■■ "■ ' . " ' . ' ■ ' ..■ ' ' 

'Oon*t lO'pk at sompone else's paper. Try to find all these people yourself. 
After all, you are a good Sherlock Holmes yourself. 

Reiperober: , Some descriptions may fit D»re than one person. .Sonffi . descriptions 
' _ . may fit' no one. \ ' V 

■ " «V ■ ■ ; V ■ -rV ' , ■ - ■ ■ ■■■ , ■ . . 

' > .' ■ - ^» ■ • ' ■ , . , ■ . ' • ' ' • ' ■ ' ' .. 

■ ■ V , ...... ^ ^ . . . . , - ^ ..^ ■ J , ^ . 

1. Owns .a 'horse. " /• . " '-^ ' ■ •. ' ' . ■ ' . ' 

2v Has "beeh to Washington," D". C.' - , > ; 
3.' .Has more than tviK3> : ' records. 

I I ; ■ i u> il iiiU IN m ' , \ ^ 

■:4. ^HAs.f1xed a coflplete meal .for his/her -family. 

5, tffote a letter Tast jnonth, >. . ^ ..^ ^ 

, , ■. 

6, Has iittended 'a play. 

■ ■ ■ . - ^ ■ ■ . . 

7, liikes autographs. 
^ . . Is the eldest^ c^i Id in !th# family. 7 
9. Has ieen the mo vi e v • ' twi ce . 




f 



V 



10.. Has lived in more than one house since 4th grade. 



U. Ha& the same zodiac sign as your^« 

12. Has (tone wheel ies on a motor bike. 

\: ■ • ' .■ ^ ■ ■ 

13. *' an aunt 0/ uncle. . - - \ 



14. Has had more than one sltaiber party In. the last year. 

15. Speaks two languages. . ' 



16. . Got up hefore 6" o'clock this morning, "-w '% " 



TITIE: 
GOAl: ■ 

ABSTRACT: 

mTERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
\ 1., 



2. 



. 3. 

bi$CU5SX0li:> 

•'■■2..'. 

. a. 



MYSTERY PERSON. ' ATTRACTION Grades 4. 5, 6 

To increwfi student Interest in and knowledge about one another. . 
Questions and stati^nts about a nystery person are placed on a 
bulletin iward and the class tries to guess who' t»Mt person is, • 
Bulletin board space. ' > 

Selected student who is^neither strongly liked nor strongly •disliked 

^Kw^J^^^^fi s^"«ients in the class, and -ask hini to write statements 

hi/^f^L^^K^ '^5!^ P^P^'*' Instruct that person not to reveal 
that he/she is the mystery person. 

Put up a bulletin board - thatr^^^ c^^^^ questions or statements .about 
the^inystery person. Cl*»es -may be given to the identify, such as: . 
TJis person is a member of our class"; "This person is a boy"; - 
"This person.Kkes to p>ay football". ^ • 

Each hour or day add one or two new clues to the board. .* " 

tl;f^en4 oi' the day or week.' students share their guesses as to the 
Identity of th^ aO'Stery person. ~^ • _ : - 

Repeat as lont as interest in the activity continues. ' - 

To save teacher time, a list of questions may be filled out by the % 
students as a; source of ^information for the activity. 



What new Ibings did you learn about the n^ystery person? 
Wh^t surpri sect you about the inystery person? Why? " 
Which clue told you who the n^ystery person was? 
Which clue would have revealed the n^sterf person had it been given? 



. ABSTfiACT: 



KATERIAISI 
PROCEDURE: 
• 1. 



WHO AM 1? 



ATTRACTION 



Grades 4, 5. 6 



To increase students' knowledge of and Interest In one another, 

Students are asked to write five things about themselves. on a note 
card. The sharlng of these Items Is varied by grade levil. , 

5" X note card for each student. i . * 



Each student writes five things about himself /herself on a note 
card. Be sure to Inforw the class that. the five items will be 
shared. 



2. : FOURTH GRADE 

a. The student's name is to be written on- *ach card also.; 

b. ^ Collect all the cards and pick one at a time to read aloud. 

Do not Indicate the name of the student. Classmates try to 
guess whose card it is. . , ^ 

3^ . FIFTH GRADE V . • 

a. The student's, name is not to be written on the card. 

b. AH cards are put into a box. Students draw out a card, 
- making sure that they have not drawn thel r own card. 

c. Each student j;hen t ri es to find the •person whose card he/she 
"has drawn. When that person 1s found, the student has the 

person sl^n his/her name on. the card. . 

* ■ ■ \ . ■ \ ■ • jj 

d. Then each student reads the card of the person he founcfeo 
. - the rest of the class. • ' ' V» 

4. : SIXTH GRADE 



tJISCUSSIONr 



a. After each student has written five things about himself/herself, 
have the student rank the card from "most important to me" to 
"least important to me". This ranking is written on a separate 
piece of paper.; ' r ^ ■ 

b. Pair students r Have ei'ch student guess his partner's ra^iklng 
of items'. ,. ' ■ \ ■ ■ :-' 



How many students leanied southing new about someone? What was It? 



2. How did you feel When your card was being shared? How. many peoplei 

"■■i.--'feit like that? . n ■ y--^ ■ ■ -i:-..v. .:'..v:--" "^r; -t. : 
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HUE: . AMTO ICN(* >C (AUTC^il^^^^ ^ J^JS^Tl^ Oradfui 4; 5. 6 

GOAL: Thi student wHl V l)«^« t^^^ changes and changes 

occurring in others over -the year* ; / ' " 

'ABSTRACT:- This project wilV allow students to coo^are autoblograpHlcat^^^^i^^ • 
• and personal comnents made during the yiaar In order to realize the 

cfianges which have taken place for thew personally and; others. They 
- win construct a nklet, page ^ page, ^^ithout IcnOwing they are 

• doing so.- . .■ ' . , ■, - 

HATERIALS: Autobiography pages. 

'PROCEDURE: ' - , 

1. Discuss autijbiographies. . / ' v 

.2. The teacher gives an autobiography page with ^ different topic to 

eachXstudent at various tiroes daring the year with the instructions, 
that V win be. used in a class project and read by others. ' ; 

. V' SappleNautobi ographical fjage topics: : ^ » 

.'^ . a. Describe the different places you have lived in your life. 

Tell^ when, where and why you moved. What are your feelings 
^ about where you lived? Which is your favorite and why? ^ 
• Which' is the place you least liked and why? 

•b. Describe what you think would be a "perfect day." Where would 
you go, who would you be with k what would you wear, what would 
^ . you have for tneils? * 

c. List three occupations you are interested in. Why do these 
' appeal to you? What do you know about thei^i? * ' . 

d. Evaluate your school day yesterday. What subject did you like 
V - raost, least? Did anything make you sad, happy, angry? 

^ 3. These pages are saved throughout the year without announcing the 

eventwl objective of a year-end con^llatlon. . 

* 4. Towards the end of the year, put together all of -the pages into a 

student booklet.. 

• 5. The booklet can then te lUustrated'by the student. : 

. 6. The student should read his or her own booklet, then .write a last 
chapter on what he or she "has learned about himself or herself from 
% .this long- term activity. 

7. Place completed booklets out in cJassr<)om for display. . Discuss 
personal co«i«nt$ or conclusions inade. after reading the year-long- 
■ ■ : _ ■' project. _ " ; 



1. What is a biograp^iy? "What is the difference ISetween a biography and 
- an autobiography? ■ ' ' ' ' 'v 



'^.,^,.Why is it difficult to do an autobiography? What kinds of things are 
. \ * included in an autobiography?^ ^ 

_ 3, •,. After tiie; project :■■■ ■ '\" ; -^-^ ' ■ 

I - a. What did you -learn about yourself after reading your iooW 
J . . " What did ybu 1 earn about? other students in. the .class? ' ' 

./b. . Are"^ there any other things you would like to know about other ^' 
students -in .class? , : ' ■ •< ' . ■."■'|- '.■ . 

T c; Was this activity rewarding for yout ii> • ^ ^ ' . 



TITUEr 



ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 



2. 
5. 



6. 



7. 



j OISCUSSION: 

- ■•2.' 



'3. 



fRlENI^ TEAM UP 



ATTRACTI(3« 



r trades 4, 5> 6 



To xJtvilop the Inttmt attraction that fr1«ndi have tn each . 
oti»r. * To que5t'iQ[n students on how much -they Itnow about -other 
students tn their class, encouraging them to be ^aore attentive to 
and Interested In eaeh other, i 

One frIend tiHes to predict what the other woujd answer to selected 

■questions," r . I. ^, ■-. — ' 

■Score Sheets. . ' ' -x^-^^- 



Teacher asks for 5 pairs of students to volunteer. Pairs can be made 
up of two students who are friends and^ feel they know something 
about each other. Or, pairs tan be made up of students who do not 
know much about each other but would like to try and sef .hqw imich 
they can guess ahout tl» other person. . , 

(Sie member of the pair stays Inside the classroom. The other member 
of tt» pair steps outside the classroom. 3o there are 5 students - 
Inside and 5 students outslcte. • , * 

Each Insitie person Is asked the same question. They try to guess how 
their partner would answer t^^ question. Teacher records each answer. 

Tf^ ^ who are outside are given a sheet which. cQntalns^he questions. 
They write down their answers. 



fhewi 



ence may be given score sheets, /As each Inside 
outside partner has answered, the audience 
er or mit the audience thinks they are correct 



Individuals In the 
person guesses what 
scores them as to whe 
or Incorrect. 

After a set of questions, bring-In the 5 outside i>artners. taking 
each question, first ask the outside person what his answer was. 
Then reveal the guess of the inside person. Give a point to. the 
pair that came up with the same ansii«r. 

Remind pairs that It is hot "bad" to come up wfth different answers 
It only means that there are' sane things they did not know about 
toeir partners. — ' s - 



B, Have students pick partners they^/o not know wel 1 and repeat the pro- 
cedure. ' / . , 



Raise your hands If yoylearhed sonething about S(»ieone in 
your class? 

What was the most surirlsing thing you learned' about someone in 
.this- lesson? ■ V. ■ ■ f ^ ■ .■ 

What else do you know about someone in yiir class that> you think 
they would like others to know about them? 



ERIC 
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FRIENDS TEAM OP . SAMPtE QUESTION SETS Srade 4 



SEt'OKE: 



1, , W*wt U your favorite expression {pet saying)? . ^ ■ ' 

2v Have ;^ou ever. h4d 4 broken bpne? — ^ \ ^- , 

3. Which ami nml would you rather be: a, puppy, a lion, an ant? 

4. . What Is your middle name? • - 

5. Whicii iDonth would you choose as the best: August, Deceraber, Fet>ruai^y, or fia^? 



SET'^TWQ: • ' ■ - ^ ' 

... ' •■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

■ ' • ■ . • • 

1. Oo you have a peJ? ' ' * - v- 

2. Your family, has to move and there are three possibilities. Which one would 
^ you like best: Alaslca> Texas, or New york? ' - . 

3. . What is yoOt^^^vorlte color? •, - . " - "" i 

4. . Would you change your narae if possii)]e? - ^ 

5. Would you rather spend Saturday afternoon at the beach, at the fiwuntains, 
or window -Shopping? ^ ' 



SET THREE:., 

; - ^- ' •• ■ ■ /' ' ■ • ■ . \'r ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' 

, ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ , • ■ . ■ If •;. . 

I* Wlwt schqolwork Is easiest for you? - 

2. What is your favorite television program? / . ^ 

3. iftow many brother$ and/or sisters do you have? 

4. Which holld^ do you like best: Hallo^^en or Valentirte's Day? 

. ■ ■ ■ * ' ' ' . . . ' . ' *■'*■. 

5. You are an adult and have a choice of three jobs'. Which would "you choose: 

• , ^ ^ ^ ^ : — ■ » ~ — 



a teacher, a salesperson, or an office worker? 



FRI^OS TEAM UP 



SAMPLE QUESTION SETS 



A^ 
Grade 5 



$iET (M<E: 



V What ts your favorite flavor of ice qreani? 

2^. 'What 'color Is your fa»1ly car? - . 

3. ^ What subject <iQ you Kave the most trouble nith in school? 
■ 4V When is your birthday? 
5.. What vioujd you be oost afraid of: poisonous snakes or tarantula spiders?^ 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5/ 




SETUdO: 

1. If you could be any agev what age would you like to be? 



■If yo^cojild change your school, what ONE thing would you change first^ 

Do you think that as an adult you will scaoke cigarettes? 

What is one thing that you are g^d at? * ^ 

What Is your favorite , food » given these choices: hamburgers, pizza, taco^? 

. ■ '• . .7 ■ ^. . . ■ ■ • . ' ' * • 



SET THREE: 

■ * 

1- Would you rather, have a Gadll.lac or a Porsche for a car? 
2:-^V Where wex^ you born? ^ , 
3. What is your favorite televisi9n program? 



4. iiow tall, do you think you will be as an adult? 

5. . WhAt is your favorite n»al : breakfast* lunch, dinner, Qjttpn^k? < 



fRl6*0S TEM UP " - v > SjI^LE QUESTION SETS. - ^ ~ 'ara<lc 6 



SETOKE:. 

2. :Conc«ming «on«y, are you more, of a saver or a spender? 
3v Oo you think you NilV live in this towi.TO^^ 

4. ' If you were to niarry 1 ater on , how many chll dren woul d yoy 1 i ke to have? 

$• let's say there is a very Important occasion you are gg'ingj to Saturday night, 
and you are supposed to be rea<ty by 7 o'clock." Will you QOst likely be 

"lOfflinutes before 7: QO - 7 o'clock sharp - ' 10 minutes after 7; 00- ^ 

: . ' . ♦ 

- a'- ' ■ , • ' ' ^ f ■ * ^ ' > ■ • .N. ^ ■ • 

SET TWO: " • - 

1. Of all the things you do in your free time, which do you 1 ike- best? 

2t Do you think you win go to ^ lege? ^ , \ , 

3. In. the story of the rahbit and the turtle /are you more like the rabbit or 
^ the turtle? 

^ > _ • . ' ■ . ' t tl-, ^ . ^ 

■ ■ . 1- ' ■ . . ' ■ ■ . . • . ■ V ; ^ ' . .i , , * 

W!^^^*' think is most harmful? Cigarettes, inarijuana, alcohol, 

5. ii* you needed* help with your school work, wtm would you probably gp to?- 

' , ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ "■ / ■ ' ' 

Your friend, your teacher, yQ.ur parent. *" * ' 



SET THREE: " " 

1. Where would you cather live? A big city ^or a small town. 

2. Oo you think that by the age of ?1 you will married? 

3. Concerning your schoolwork, are you more of a "Worry Wart" or a 
•*Cpuldn';t Care Less" type of persoq.? > 



4. ^ If you had $100,000 and 10 acres of land* what would you build? 

5. If you had to be an appliance, which would you rather be? 

A refrigerator, a toaster, or i blender4Bixer. 



PWWECT S*E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
FRIEW^ TEAH l^" 
SCORE SHEET - ' 



I 



A-6 



Listjn to the Inside personis guess. Oo you .think this Is what the outside person 

win s^7 ; ' ' ^ 





Team 1 




Teaa 3 v 


Teaia 4- 


Team 5 


Ins1(Je person 










■ 


Outsid^ person 


t ". * " 
y 










Question 1,/ 


■ ■ \ , ' 










Qi«st1on 2.. 


• ". }y 


1 








Questions. 






> 






Question 4. 












4}ue$tion 5. 


. ■ "V 


_ ^ „- - 
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ABSTRACT: 

MATERIA^: 
PRQC£DUR£: 



FIfiOIfiG SIMIUVRITIES 



- ATTRACTION 



4, 



OI$CUSSION: 



2. 
•3. 



Grades 4, S^t 6 

to encourage pairs of studeqits to discover *<ays in which they are 
sinilar. Pen:eiyed. similarity. should lead^«to increased attraction. 

Pairs of children who have Httle cojitact with each othpr interact to 
discover ways in which they are siraitar. 

$cra,;tch'.pa*)fr. ■ ^ r .... • , . ■ '' 

Using your own observations, pair 'students with other students >^ith 
whom they have little contact or interaction but with whom they might 
likely become friends. ^ 

Explain the^dea to" the class that you have to know sanething about 
^.another person before you can be friends, and the more you know about 
another person , the more likely.it is that you will become friends. 

Give the pairs 10 minutes to make a'list- of things they have in compion 
,or ways in which they are similar. 'Encourage pMrs to thinkj^of a 
variety of similarities rather than listing things in the same general 
category (e.g., discourage listings such as, *nte both like football, 
ba5e(>alT, soccer), - . • v 

Aftec.the 10-minute periods ask- each person in the pair to put a star* 
next to the \%ms that surprised hin the most ai^ an X by any other . 
surprising items. ' ^\ . ' 



5. As time allows, ask paters to shar^' the marked items. 



Ask those who found eight or more similarities to raise their hands.' 
Ask those with. 12 or more to raise their hands, and so on untiVthe 
pair with the highest nunter is found. ■ Be sure to start off with f 
number low enough to alJow all who participated to raise their hancis 
and acknowledge that they hav^ thingk in xommon'. > / ^ , 

How many of you feel you know your pa^tn^V bette*r? . / - 

"What did you learn about your partner? 



"SELF-AWAREHESS THROUGH ART . ^ AHRACTION Grades 4. 5. 6 

Studants focus on thei r ^personal attributes and share these attributes* 
mith others through artv . " V ^ ^ 

Students create a sysiboMc representation Qf .their, personal identity 
using art as the .iu^dium. ' . ■ ; ,- ; • 

grade level descriptions below. ; 



Select the activity below for the appropriate grade level. " 

4. . fourth Grade. ■ ■ ' ■ ' • ■. ■ ' ' ' 

" Using an overhead projector, draw a silhouette of eath. student* 

Then students .find* pictures, captions, words, ^tc , frora used 
.. magazines that have meaning to theni. They tnake a collage of these 
, cutouts using their silhouettes as background and outline. 

.b.' Fifth Grade.^ ' ' ' * ■•■ . V. 

Ask students to bring.in a tjaby picture of themselves or a picture 
taken when they were younger. Using this as' the picture, they are 
to make a "Wanted" poster for themselves, ''using the western 
"Wanted" poster as an eXanple, they are to list some negative 
features, any aliases, ^here they are known to hang.out, and a 
' reward. . ■ • ■ ., " ■ ,^ . . > , • : 

c. Sixth Grade. • • ■ 

■■■.-•« • . • 

Ask studen,ts to design a record albuin,.cover using themselves as 
the perfonuers. Each individual record album cover Should reflect 
that student's interests anti likes through the title, symbols, 
colors, etc. I^ems used may be drawn or may be cutouts from , ' 
magazine's. • * • 



Discuss-what the artwork. represents and why studeitts ciroose to use 
particular, items to describe themselves. ■ ■ ^ 

What qualities do you ha.ve that you feel are important? 

Did you learn anythwig new about people In this class? What did you 
leaVn?; ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ 



Xirm ^' f: V ATTRACTS 4, 5, 6 : 

iiOAl: To 91 vt ftch Student « ctoncr to exJ)«r1tfiKe i positive «^ 

other individuals in the cUssroQinj to give students an opportunity 
- to share their positive feelings and thoughts about each other, and- w 
, to give^wh student an opportunity to; Team what his classmates v 
" perceive as>his strengths. ./ > r 

ABSTRACT:/ Students ask a specific ni«5er of othir students to write descriptive 

. phrases about them. • ! . 

■ ■ . • ' ■ » ..•■■. 

HATHRIAIS; Copy of design for each student (see Procedure 1). ' 

fROC|OUR£.: '•• ' , , ' • , ■ ' ' V. j ' ■ . ■ 

C 1. Each studept is gi^/en a dr*aw+ng of the sanie design. The design contains 
• spaces for six descriptive statements plus a space for tt^ student's own 
; name. For example: a flower with 6 petals and a center; a worm with 
' , 6 body segments and a head; a baseball cap with 6 divisions and a button. 
The following worksheet could also be used with the 6 descriptive state- 
ments on the balloons and the student's naW on the shirt. • 

2. *The student ^oes to 6 other students, asking each of them to write 
something positive about him in one of the 6 spaces. The chotce of the 



6* students: can be varied as follows: 

a. The student can choose -the six students; however, he cannot have I 
one person write more than Ohe statement. He must choose six ' . J 
different people,. " / 

b. Each student randomly draws the nan^s of six students in the class- 
room from a box. These must be. different names, and if he draws 
one name twice, that name must be replaced in the box and another ^ 
drawn. • ■ ■ * ' '■ • * 

c. A copibi nation of the above, such as 'draw tH|^e names and choose 
. three 'oames. „ , ^ /■ ■ 

;* 3. The topic of the descriptive statements is to be determined by the • ^' 
"teacher.. Examples: . "What do youVlike about me?" ''What da you think 
■ I do really welH" Ask,^students to be specific with their" statements. 
I * ' f^or example, rather than writing, ^'You're nice," ask stiTdents to write, 
,"You\re nice because....'' or "You're cooj b.ecattse...N'' A3so remind 
. students to try not to repeat yi^ha'f another person has written. Try to 
think of something original to write about that person. 

. 4. A firm rule is that if you write som^thl-ng, the r^rk must tie ppsitive. 

5. Students should be told that these papers and ihe coirroents wIlT be 
^ , shared by being put up in- the classroom. The people who are'asked to 

write the six comments may sign their names. '. • ■ 

'^6. A variation which the teacher may choose to add: .. After the student 

has collected the six statements, ask him to write. one about himse;lf - ' 
and add it to the drawing. . • " ■ 

8. Put up the finished "Complin«nt time'* designs pn the bulletin board,- 

DjseyssiiQN: ■ . -f^' ' ^; .-. 

1.. I^bw did you feel when asking people to sign your design? ^ " v" 

2. How did you' feel after people signed your design?' ' . 





■ 3* 




4 WHO'S WHO IN OUR ROOM? * ATTRACTION firadti 4. 5. $ 

. cofieslon 

To WKogragt tht' children ahd tiMj t^^ to shir« inforaation about'' 
tfeimtl vis «1tii the clais-. > • 

Chndr«rt Intarvtaw partntrs, liirlta down thai r findings on Intervlaw 
schtdulas, raad the Intarvtwf schediilas to tb« class and post ttiea 
. on tha bullatlft board. Iha cTassroo« group. Including tha teachar, 
1$ s^wboVlcany foraed by joining students' and the teacher's inter- 
view sciiedules together. 

Enough interview schedules printed on colored paper In the shape of 
silhouettes (of faces, cars, flotrtrs, animals, etc.), and yam* string, 
or Hbbon to attach the completed Interview schedules to soe^ central 
point. . ■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ ■ ■■ > . 

• ■ 1 ' • ■ ■ , 

■ : ■ 

■ Session I: ' ■. ■ . . ' 

a. Introduce the- concept of l4itervia<1ng to the class. 

b. Ask the. children to suggest things th^ would like to know about 
their classmates and for© questions which focus on these areas. 
To loake the sharing more, Interesting, the class should declcte on 
a natter list of 15-20 questions from which each Interviewer may 
choose ten questions. ' 

C.J Type or print the Interview quest1o*it$ within the boundaries of ^ 
. r an attractive silhouette j(e.g*, a f ace v car, tra1n# flower, etc.), 
leaving enough room for answers to the Interview questions. 

Session 11: . : -.^ v'' , 

a. Form randonf pairs of students or pair students who have t'ittle 
Interaction. 

. b. Have ^ach student interview hls/^ier partner using any ten questions 
he/she may choose from theMntepview schedule. 

c. Remind the students that this Is an Interview and that each ' 
, student is to write his partner's answers to* the questions, not 
„,h1s own answers. Be sure the name of the partner who answered 

ih^ questions is at>the top of the Interview schedule. ' 

' d;' Have each chlld^read the in terv few schedule he filled out while 
Interviewing his partner. (He may either announce his partner* s 
name or the class could guess his identity if the Interviewing 
a^d sharing do not occur on the same day.) ^ . ^ 

, e. After each fnterview is shared, the Interviewer stould attach the 
. silhouette interview schedule to the boartl. 

f i Ask the students 'to select a classmate to interview you and place 
the completed interview scheclitle with the students' Interview 
schejdules. ■ , ' . ' . ■ % ■. " ■ , ' 

g. When alT silhouettes have been put on the board, attacJreacn shape 
. to a central, point with lengths of yam or string. 

h. Have the students spend 5 or 10 minutes reading the interview 
■ schedules^n thp. board. . 

Conclude the ^iierclse by asking the students to raise their hahds 
If they learned scanething about another student which makes them 
want to be friends with that student. 



OISCUSSIQN: 



1. Oo like having tJm teacher and students 1uk»< these titlngs about 
' ' you? . ; 

2. Does anyone wt to icnow something else about e student or the 
teacher? 

3. Does anyone Want the class or teacher to know anything o»re about 
himself or herself? . 

4. Do you think knowing things aixjut other? will help students to 
becone friends? * . / 



/ • 
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DISCUSSION: 



I AH A PERSMl WHO 



ATTRACTION' 



Grades 4, 5, 6 



to help $tud«nt$ focus on aspects of thestselves and to help students 
Team wore about othecs in the class. 

Open-^nded questloiis are given to students In aA individual writing . 
assignment.. ' 

Vtoritsheft for each, student. . ' 

Exp^laln to students the value of sitting down* every once in a while- 
and looking at ourselves: '•Qften what we see Is limited by the. few 
questions iwe ask. Today, we are going to ask students to tfiink about 
themselves. We wilVgive you a variety of questions. They ac« flTl- 
in^the-blanks questions. They will' help, you focus on or consider 
various^rts of yourself - • - 

Pass out papers. >T*low,tiine for most students to finish, l 

Assemble coi^leted work sheets iato. a folder entitled ''In^oHant 
Peofjle In Our l^oom". Be sure every student, teacher, and teacher, 
aide involved in tHe class is included, 



How can we use this Informat^^on so that we can get along better with 
coe ■ another? ■„■, »....,.. . |. ^ ,- : 

Who thiliks he or 'she is the only person in class that completed a 
sentence in a certain way? How? Did anyone else write that? 



4« > ' • 



as 



PROOECT S.E.i.f . 
WORKSHEp 



ERIC 



toves to 



wants to learn iww to' 
us^a to be afra'id of 



■ r 



would be better off If 
is rea.ny good ar^ 



gets real Ij^ angry ^when ^ 

"bu^s" other peopl e when 

■ . ■ ■ . ■ , ' i' 
has the good habit -of ^ 

has the bad habit of 



wist^es I ^ould change thei way I 



wishes I could change the way other people 
never misses watching the TV jshow 
win soineday ^ 





■ 


9 


I AK A PERSON WHO . . ' ; ' 


* 


*< 


. ■likes ■ 




• r, ; - ■ 


hates 










■ -c'. cannot ' -'^ ' '■ ■; ■ ' 




* 


wQuld.never ■ . 
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TITLE:' 

mil • 

AlSTRACi;; 
miERIAlS; 

-fNlOCEDURE: 

.'•■.,1- 



SILHOUETTE 



ATTRACTION 



.5. 
6. 



A^12 

Gra4es 4. 5, 6 

To have students share things about theuselves through an art project 
which win spart^ students' curiosity to learn about ether students In 
the class* " * 

A silhouette of each student's facial profile Is made, and circles 
with descriptive words are attached to the figure. ^ 

Overhead projector; sheet of paper » six circles, scissirs, and P4ste 
for each student. - > ^ 

. - . ■ , . - ' ■ , ■ 

Attached tablet of drawing paper to the -btfard and; :u^tHg an overhead' ~ 
pt^3jector, casta student's shadow on the paper, trace the shadow 
formed on the paper, Repeat for all students^ 

tJIstHbute six circles (a roinlmura of 4 Inches la diameter) of cpltired 
paper to. each student. 

Have students cut out their silhouettes ar)d six circles and write one > 
of the headings listed below on each circle. ' " 

.I'ravlde the class with magazines and newspapers und have them cut words 
f rom thea which fit the followinfi suggested six areas: - -— — 

.' . "(l) .How I Ffeel.'i.: •• •■.,1; .J"-' ■ v' ■ • ' ■ 

: (2) Things' Tl^at l Like. : ■ r* '^ ;- . > 

(4) Things I Want To Be. : . 

, , (5) Thirtgs I Can Do Well (good-tt). 

(6) Th1)igs I Would Like To Do. a 

"Have studei^ts attach circles to the sIlhoMette and paste v^rds on 
■circles. Y • . ■ - • . 4 . „ ' . ;/•• ■ 

Place Silhouettes up for display In the classroom In such a manner 
to* give the ,feel1ng that they make up a group and are not' individuals' 
isolated from each other. This may be accaiipllshed fay placing them : 
in a line or group where the. edps touch other silhouettes. ' ^ 



DISCUSSION: 

' . 1. 



Which circles, iftre hard to find words Vor? Why? ^ . ^. 

Is, there anything^on anyone's silhouette which surprised you? -What? 



■ .i 
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V 

ABSTRACT: ' 
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5^ 



yH£R£ DO YOU STAHD?* 



ATTRACTION 

ieadershlp/Infl uence 



Gradef 4; 5, € j 

For students to becowe aiwr^ of the personal characteristics and 
preferences of all children In the class and to point out thos^ : > 
thinsjs that they have in conaon. " : - e 

Given a continuum of Issues^ students select the nunbejr that t>est 
represents their position. v i 

Issues or questions varying at gracte levels; 3" x 5" cards. 



An issue or question is presented to the class and^wrltten on the 
"board. —f V- ' ' ^ 

, Draw a line "on the board ^nd divide it into five segments and number 
each segment one through five. The "end points represent -opposite 
iposlttons of a contlnuun. '•; . 1; \ 

Ask /Students to suggest phrases, that define the two extremes, X^or 
examples, see following page.) The middle three positions are Jtept 
constant . or f1l led .in ty- the teacher to .keep 4he activity moving . 

Place the nuniiers one through five around the room with sufficient 
^ space foi^ students to stand near them and be separated from o^her 

groups,.. ' ' .■ ^. : 

Studeats write the numbers 1 through «6 on 3" x^*^ cards, one number 

tO'.a"'C"ard. . ■' >. . ■ . / 

For each question or issue presented, each student and the. teacher ^ 
select the iiimt^r that best represents his/her view without showing 
anyone else.' Carer should be taken to 1nsu»*e that students do not 
change their minds once it is leamed'what their friends have 
selected.- ■ ■ 



\ 



DISCUSSION: 

• 4. 



When all have selected their numbers, all those holding one number 
\are to sta#Jd next to that number placed in tJjft classroom. Repeat* 
one at a time for all five jiisibers. 



Ar*e you surprised to see anyone with you in your group? 

Arte you surprised to see anyone, in a different group? 

Ha^ anyone been in your group for aVV questions so far? Who? 

: Was) there anyone you expected to be in your group every time who 

- was \not?- . ■■.■\ . ■ ' • ' .■ , ■ • . 



r 



* Loosely based. on an idea by Sidney Simon from Meeting -Yourself Halfway . 
Ar^uf'CoDwunications, Niles, I111i)ois. ^.'^I^^^ . . , . 



SAHPU QiifStiON^ FOR "WHERE 00 YOU STAND?" LESSOR 
1.. Ho^TllU <io you sleep on %turclAy mornings? ' 

I '1 : i - 2 1 .3 ' V' 

at — ^ ■ ' ' ' - — . ,. 

2. How neat ;is your .desk?. 



Bessie 



So So . 
Sue \ 



3. 



How much do you t^lk on 'the. tele^ . 



^ , ■ ,1 



2 



A- 13 



5 



Sleeps 
untiV noon 



1-1 



Neat 

Nellie , 



4, HOW well do you tike reading? (Repeat for othfer curriculum areas) 

< 1 ' 1-2 -V, " I " 3 . : I , -4 1 5 



5* How mch of a: talker are you? 



1 



,^4,.-^'Are^ou Bore like the "tortoise" -or the- "hare" tii the stc^y? 



U_i 



1 



1_ 



7. How do 'you feel abOut fighting as a means of hand! ing problems? 



8. Oo you. ttiink your classmates are fair to each other? 

' I ^ ' ' i V 2 • 1. r t 4 

9l What do you think -of this lesson or aqtivity? . 



1 



I 



10, Because of a food shprtjige, people are allowed to eat only ONCE each day. 
Wfcich time would you prefer: 



TnUE:. 
GOAL: 

ABSTfUCT: 

WERIAIS: 
PROCEDURE; 



2. 

•3, 



•S ISLAND 



ATTRACTION 



A- 14 

Grades 4v 5> 6 



mseussiON; 



To cons1<l«r the people or characteristics of people that are Ifflpdrtant 
to' us.. . - * ■ - ■ ■> ■ • 

Given the situation' that individual students are stranded on an is! and j 
they decide upon the people that they would like to have with thero. i 

Varies for grade level. i.^" " * 



• X. Fourth "Grade: 



Stiudents are given a list of 25 candidates (see attached list). They; 
lire to choose ten people and give their reason for their selection. 

Fifth Grade : ' ^ . > . ; 

Students can choose fifteen people from real people they know. 

Sixth Grade : • 

Students roust choose fifteen people that are real but not personally 
known. to thera and they ftuist give a reason 'for each selection. For 
exa^le, they can choose celebrities, faiaous pei)ple frojn history, etc- 

students nwst make up fifteen people. Each made-up person will be 
given^a name and a brief diescriptlon. They must give a reason for 
their choice of this made-up person.' ^ 



Tally number of times students choose a particular character. « Why 
weV^ some characters chosen inore than others? ; , 

Specifically, what reason^jli^ you have for choosing thera? 



PROJECT s.E.L.F. vw^nat 

^ ' ' 'S ISLAND 



$ra4e 4 



Of the people below, choose ten' with v»hom you would want^ to be stran^etl on an 
island for ten years- Give your reasons why or why not Vou selected each person, 
Think of the type Of person you want to t« with for. ten y<^rs and WHY. 

Six-mlHion Dollar Man ' ' ' , . ■: ; 



Abe Lincoln 



BtQn John 
(popular ;singer) 

^tohanlDed Al i 
r (boxing champi(^) 

• ■ ' •* ■ %. 
Nancy Lopez «^ 
{professional golfer 



Fat Albert 

(cartoon character) ' 




i 



The President of 
the United. States 



Fdfflous medical doctor 



r 



Bionic Woloan 



Ewell Gibbons 
(expert on wilderness 
survival ) 



Albert Einstein 



Walt Olsney 



?our Mob . 



a ^ , • II . m il -I ii n iii mm i „ i.i u ' ii i ' i i ^ 



ft' 



s Edison 



Billy tlw Kid 



Wrtght Brothers 



Your best friend 



■ 0, v3. Simpson 
(football star) 



Susan B. Anthony 

■ ' . " ' '%. . . ■■■ 

An Indian sqout 



i 



""jJanet Guthrfe 

1 » 



"4 



ERIC 



Wilt Chamberlain 

■ It basketball star) ' ~ — — — ■.. 

Bruce Jenner ' . . ... ^ 

^Olynvics gold-* ' .^-^ 

medal winner) • ^ * 

Bietty Crocker . \ • ' ;. 



■ I 



• / 



"(professionaT face^ ^'' "'-i. ' ' - - - ' ' ""^ ' •■■ - . , 

<;ar driver)/ _ ■ ■ .■? . ■ ''^tz^ r 



tITLE: 

A8STRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
J>R6GEI)Ufi£: 

. '■■ ■ • 2-. 

/ ■' ^ ■ ' 

' 7. 

> . ■ - 




2. 



'pREoieTiNa 



- AHRACflON 
Expectations 



Grades 4, 5, 6 



. 'To allow stud^ji to .tfejt' what tt^ think they know about ejich other 
. arid to encourage students to learn more about their -classmates. 

Students predict their partners'' answers to' a questionnaire /and observe 
how accurate they are. 

Questionnaire and pencil for each student. * ' 

•■ " • ' ' ' • . ■ 

Pass out a copy o'f the predicting questionnaire to 'each student and 
have each student answer the questions by-recording his responses in • 
. Coluian A, Mention that the answer? will be shared w:ith the class. 

, Briefly explain the lesson to tt« class mentioning that one of. the 
purposejs is to have^the opportunity to know one another' better. 

• Pair students who. rarely talk to each other and have them nonverbany 
predict their partner's answers to the questions, marking their pre- 
dictigns in^Colwi B. r ' ■ 

When all have fintshed their predidtions. each pair gets together to 
exchange answers, and each student records his partner's actual answer 
to the question in Col imm C. 

* ■ - . • ■ - , - • , . ■ ■ . v ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

Each .student writes the 'difference between the predicted., answer and 
-the actual response of his •partner in Col iron 0. 

^n Column.E* the student computes'how his actual answers differed /from 
. his partner's by finding the difference between Columns A ahd C. 

Students are a^ked to circle a score of two or higher in Col ijmn D 
and to place a star riext to. any question which Had a score of.O or 1 
^ in Column £. Have eac|i student add up the tbtal . of Coluimis D and. E. 

OPTIpNAl; The teacher may 'add up each difference between actuaj and 
predicted score and divife ^y the nuii*er of students to find^tfie* 
average difference for each question. Or ihore simply, each student 
, may total his jfifference figures andf divide by th^ nianber of questions 
' ::to arrive at an avirage prediction accuracy score which can be easily 
averaged by the teac^r on the board to get a class scorer 

A second -simnar questiocinai re jnay be given ats a later date and the 
scores compared.. , \" • \ ' 



Why do you tliink' you were asked to put a star nejd to any zeroes or - 
. ones in Coliimi ^E?. (AnsV«r: It indicates, you ar/\l^ike your partner. ) 

Why.do you thlnk^ou were asked to ci rcl e nianbers in Coluiam D of 2 or 
higher? (Answer; It indicates you didn't kn.ow how your partner would 
answer .t}^at question,) ' 

^~What7does-the lower total "'meaOn Xoluin D? "(Answer :~Thelower7the~" 
score, the mere you know your partner.) ; . • 

4. What does the lower total mean in Coliaim E? (Ansv^r: It Indicates 
4iq»fimuch you ai^ like your partner.)' . * • v ^ *« , . 



"3. 



• Adapted from an activity which appeared in the 1976 Annual Handbook for Group 
Facilitators, 0; WIlMam Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, Editors, La Jolla> University 



JUsoqi a tes Publishers , Inc. , 1976, 



ERIC 



6 b 



' " . " . PROJECT S.E.L.F. WOUC^ET ^"^^ 
• : , PREOICTIKG 

You are. to mark - how much you agree or disagree with each statement, using the 
% nuBtbers' from the^ following table r 











Totally Agree 


Mostly- Agree- 


- Mostly Disagree 


Totally Disagree . 



Privately answer thfe questions and write the numbers in Cblunm A. When you ^ave 
recorded -;your answers and the class has been broken Into pairs, nonverbal ly predict 
what your partner has answered in Column 

T 




ERIC 



\ How well I know (iiy; partner,.— 
How much /I am like r^y partner 



L Kids should work for their allowance. 












.2. I like to tease others. 












3, I am easily embarrassed. , ' , . 




f 








,...,im,i .lin ■ 1 ill .1 1,11, Mill,,, ,„.,.- 

4., I like the way 1 am. 












5. I'd rather go to the park than tq a movie. 


<- 










. 6. I. like to be the center of attrciction. - ; 












7, Boys and girls should be separated in class. 












8. I hold ray anger inside. y 










t 


9^ Children should be seen and not heard. 












'■' . _„,.,„.„_,.,_,.„,.„., , ,.„ .,.,.., ., — , „, , .. „, 

10. I know what I want, to do- when I'm older. 






ft 






11. I think about the future a Tot. 












• ' ' ' ■ . • ■ 

12. I'd do things differently if I could do the J 

^ast year over. * | 
— !:i^|ii,.,-„,— .. „:,,., • : 1, ,.M ..,,,1, I.;... — ....m — ' ; \ * , • " . i 










13. I'd rather mow the lawn than dust the house. j 








., r 


14. I tell people how I feel. :/ . ' i 


* 


* \ 














. — ; — _ — , •" '■ — — -^-^ 

■15. ■ .. ' 
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COMMUNICATION: 
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CUSSROOM COHHlilGATICW 
tiy Edward F.*Vacha 



is omhIhi^^J^!r /^^^ ?^ classroom spclal climate. cTassrooifl x:oi«um1 cation . 
IsL^IS LJ^JLS^S*'^^? related to student success -in school. StuS SSst 
IsJfS JSh J^??;^**^ teacher, ask questions, and 

J IthSrJ^o^? ^^'^'^^^I! ^ succeed in'school . ThT 

hn! L?; ^"S^n^ctional materials designed to teach students listening skills 

cdnSem nf ''^^^^ iwrtance of classroom comiuinicatlon and the 

concern of educators for improving students' ability to conwunicate and listen to 

tion il'Tilci^^^^^ the exercise of specific skills. Comnunlca-^. 

Vn Vtt r^nnLSM^"^ ^ exchange or transaction among group members. 

i2hi?i^*hS^r!^?^°" underlies most other group processes because It Is t^asic 
r«Mnl%nrttl^^ classroom group processes occur. Given the Importance of ciiwun ^ 

T^^^i^ sroup processes. It Is not surprising ttet dlassroom^" 
munlcat ort is a key detenalnant of classroom soclaT'cTlmate! It is the^S^iar - 
patterning of communication 1n the classroom with! ts i^at onship to^^^ ^ 
&S"'1^%!nf'^^f is the focus of the Projectl.ljuF! progra^ in c^^^^^^ 

affecrihe sSci'af ^??iJ]'^f^^ created by classroom comiinlcatioS Whl2h ^• 

4TTect tne social climate of th^ olassroan Include the following: 

tho ri!«*^®"L^? answer a qu(Kt1on or solve a prob>^ in front of 

ine Class. He is nervous. en^arVassed, apprehensive or siraly does not know 
f the answer. However, instead of coninunlming hls fears o^ro^^ To m 
" ' ^e attempts! to "cover up" by wisecracking.' hi t^ng r' sSlng ■ 

^ ' tf^^^/ ^tud^nu or>y refusing to participate on the grounds that the topic 

Seaf w^th' Hic'^'i?'^^^!^ The teacher a"t?emS?s to 

deal with hisvdisruptlve behavior directly rather than dealing withhis 

avoid^expresslng their affection for their'teacher- or other 
, students^ beca^^^ 

' i^^J fL^'^r'"!^ expressions of affection. Often., as 

In tte above case, tijy -cover up" their feelings by wisecracking, engaglnq 

^LH'^^L "^^^'S^?'^ ^i^^^"9 pushing theM?of^ 

their affection. Such manifestations of their affection are often mls- 

■ t?^n7ri ®? both the teacheV and other students, and the raisinterpreta- 
tloQS of stu<tents . often lead to disputes and disruptions. . ; . . v 

, The teacher makes a mistake fn front of the class which Is Idmedlately 
' ^l^lltJt'il^J ^" ^" attempt to deal with his or h^r feelings of - 

embarrassment, the teacher scolds the students or tries to justify the error ^ * 
^hS ^'^TK^ S" the^ students or even by denying that a mistake " has ]ieen - 
BJ^de. The students decide the teacher is a "phony". t« 



When the teacher attempts to give the students detailed directions " 
incwIi;i!!M^!r*^ ^^P^' students interrupt with questions whfch would be 
M r^ll >Sf ""^^I ^e^cher had given all bf the directions.' 

AS a result, the teacher must repeat the sequence of directions se\feral ^ 
times, and much valuable class time Is lost; ^^f ''*' 4 



t 



.The tea^cher atteapts to contiiict 4 cUss, discussion and promote as much ' 
, student participation as posslblei but many students remain silent, and the 
discussion biKioiaes a lecture. The students in turn tecome bored, and they 
complain that the teacher talks too such. r - 

Students become so involved in a discussion that they fail to listen to 
what others hive to say, , Rather, they concentrate on making their own con- 
tribution and wildly wave their hands for a chance to speak. Tf^ class dis- 
cussion becomes a series of two-person discussions betv^n the teacher and . . 
individual students ^ each of whom makes a comment thait has little or no ^ • 
relation to the previous comments of .the other students. 

These and other comnuni cation problems can seriously affect the social •. 
climate of ti^e. classroom. Classrooms characterized by these pi^bbl ems tend to 
remain quite formal and class discussions remain on a very, superficial level . 
The feelings, expectations and thoughts of the cUssroom group remain hidden, but ^ I 
they seriously affect the social life of the classroom. Any problems, disagree- 
ments, disputes, or stuttent anxieties are concealed; they operate as a hidden 
.undercurrent which undermines. classroom social relations without ever being 
brought into the open ^nd dealt with directly. Ultimately, these problems in 
conmunication become part of the classroom routine and they tend to b^ self- ' - 
perpetuating because their symptQms ratter than the problems themselves are dealt' ' 
with. ■ . " ■ ' 



Some Dimensions of Classroeyn COTmuhication 

• The following discussion merely touches on those aspects of classroom commun- 
iCatidn which are directly related to the Project S.E.L.F. program. For an excellent 
and more comprehensive discussion of classrooo communication, see Sctack and Schrouck, 
-Group Processes in the Classroom (1975). ' ^ , ^ 

Many classrooms are rather restricted social' environments because students and 
the teacher communicate only on a superficial level. In these classrooms empathy 
between the teacher and students and among students is almost nonexistent, an(i the ■ 
teacher may do as much as eighty percent of the talking. Jn such classrooms only 
a few stuctents usually talk, and trost stuctents avoid ctwinuni eating. their feelings 
and opinions. Classrooms with positive social climates are much different. They 
are, characterized by high amounts cf dialogue among members which are lively and go 
beyond superficial considerations. Communication in these classes ananates from 
most or all of the: students, rather than from only a few students and the teacher, 
and students feel free to CMmunlcate their opinions and feelings. 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■-. • ■ •. 1^ 

. The Project S.E.L^F. program for improving classro.om communication is organized 
around. three aspects of classroom communication: maximizing student participation '. 
in class discussions, encouraging the conmunication of feelings and sentiments, and 
learning to interpret nonverbal, communications. 



Maximizing Student Participation in Class Discussions 

\ ■ . . • ♦ ■ . ■■" ' ■ , ' . 

, ' . .'■ ■ ■ , • ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ \_ 

i- ^ ■ • ■ ■ ... 

• All classes are characterized by both one-waylcommuni cation from the teacher 
to the students and two-way, communlca.tl on between students and the teacher and among 
students. One-way communication places the listener in a passive role; he listens 
while the teacher or another student lectures. As Schmuck and Schmuck (1975:145) ' 



have' indicated, lecftures aVe effective if students are highly niotivat'ed and are 
seeking specific infomation, but one-way communication from the teacher to the 
student has definite limitations as a. teaching technique. iMj-way conrounicatior/ 
or true diaiogiie k>etween the teacher and students or >aiJiong students is preferable 
when. studients must take an active r0le, change. their behavior, or solve complex 
or difficult proble«s i'n order to Vearn, One-way coiwnuni cation is efficient and 
takes less time, but generally twpi. way communication leads to higher qualUy work 
and increased student satisfaction and interest. ' ,^ 

Many teachers wish to reduce the time they spend lecturing and to increase- 
two-way coninuni cation by eliciting coumentS and dialogue from students. Unfor* 
turiately, many studehts are often reluctant to engage in two-way communication 
with the. teacher or with other students. • Often, despite the best of intentions 
- of the teacher, only a small group of students participate in class discussions.- 

These students ,often| dominate class discussions no matter what the topip is, while 
: a large, number of students rarely give their opinions or ask. questions. In fact, 
majiy students work to avoid participation in discussttins and question-and-answer 
sessions. These students often develop strategies such a^-ayo1ding eye contact 
-with the teacher, lowering themselves in th^ir seats, and adopting other techniques 
for maintaining a "low profile" during class discussions In an effort to avoid 
being asked to contribute. 

successful establishment of full participation of students in two^ay dis- 
cussions requires more than the desire of the teacher to promote dialogue; the 
students must also be motivated to attanpt to encourage the participation of their 
clas^tes and to develop student norms encouraging two-way coninunication. 
Stuctents must also learn to discriminate situations calling for two-way communica- 
tion from those requiring one-way communication.* 

The Cownunication of Feelings or Emotions * • 

— .| • , ./ . . — : ■ . ■ r _ 

Most eleroentary school studehts and many teachers rarely. verbally communicate 
their feelings and sentiments to the classroom group. Every mwber of the class- , 
room group has both feelings about the class and sentiments towards other jrembers. 
These feelings and sentiments are often .the greatest cteterminants of students' and 
tea,chers' behavior, but unless they are c^ommunicated verbally, .the grounds for 
students' and teachers' behavior remain a n\ystery. 

The lack of adequate conmuni cation of feelings and sentiments often produces 
much misunderstanding in the classroom^ Feelings .and sentiments that are not 
communicated verbally are often expressed nonverbal ly through the actions of the 
• teacher and stuctents. Often language is used to hide feelings rather than commun- 
icating them, hut the feelings still exist and affect behavipr. Fop example, ' 
students who are afraid or anxious about their ability to complete an assignment 
often verbally criticize the assignment or the teacher rather^ than describing 
their fears or anxieties. Of course, as long as students hide their fears and . 
ajixietiesi the teacher .will be unable'to help them. Similarly, _teachers are qften^ 
-retuctarvt to express' the 1 r feeli hgs~t6 "the class . "Tor "exampl e , a l;eacher who 1 5 
tired and irritable at the end of a difficult week of teaching may^ot verb2ili/e 
his irritability, but he will probably express his feelings by scolding studecrts 
for minor infractions that are usually ignored. From the students' point of/view, . 
the teacher is beijig "grouchy" for no -apparent reason. The students would be more 
likely to help the teacher, get through the day if the teacher told th'em that he was 
tired and irritable and warned them to avoid provoking his anger., 



Aoong elementary school students one of the most infrequently expressed 
feelings is positive scntiiaentr for other class roerobers. Students rarely cofflpli- 
«ent either other students or the tead^r even when they have strong feelings of 
attachpjent to them. Encouragesjent of the expression of positive sentiments can 
have an immediate positive effect on the classrocai social climate. Students who 
are told that they ^ re liked and appreciatedyin develop strong ?self concepts 
and they will view their classroo© as reilarding environment. 

Encouraging students ta express their feelings and sentiments can be accom- 
plished through a number of techniques* Fof exaiaple, the teacher can increase . 
student eonmunl cation of feelings by acting as model through expression af hisf 
own feelings' and by accepting students* verbalization of negative feelings. Also, 
student norms encouraging open expression of feelings can be developed, and the 
students can be taught a vocabulary of "feeling" words and phrases which accurately 
conmunicate emotions. Most elementary students have very limited ^vocabularies of 
"feeling words" and most of the words they do use express negative feelings. SoJ^- 
times students -avoid expressing emotions becayse they <io not have an adequate, 
vocabulary. • ■ ; ^ ' ■ ... . ■ ' . ' 



Nonverbal Communi cation 



/ 



.1 



Nonverbal connunication goes on in all classrooms throughout the -day. Students 
and teachers communicate their feelings, attitudes, and eyen their opinions through 
facial expressions, their posture, their physical location in the classroom, and 
through conventional cues such as nods and winks'. The ability to recognize and , 
interpret nonverbal messages can be very useful because they provide Information 
that may not be conveyed verbally. The ability of groiip members to intiarpret such 
nonverbal messages often makes group life more predictable. When group members are 
unable or unwilling to verbalise the feelings or attitudes. which motivate their _ 
behavior, their actions of^en seem unpredictable and groundless. As group members 
Team to interpret each other's nonverbal messages, they4J|<ill be able to uncterstand 
and deal with each other despite failunbs In verbal corawMni cation. , 



IMPROVING CLASSROOM ^miNICATION 



The Project S.E.C.F. program for improving classroom conmuni cation is designed 
around the three dimensions of connunication discussed (maximiz'ing student conimini- 
cat 1 on, ^oinmuni cation of feelings, and nonverbal conmuni cation). These three types 
^ of lessons are further divided into '^co re" and supplementary lessons. The core 
lessons are designed to provide the basic instructional component in communication 
for use in "typical" classroons. The supplementary lessons are designed fpr use 
in classrooms which have particularly severe communication problems or for use in 
classrooms in which most students have participated in the S.E.L.F. program in the 
previous school year. When .these supplementary lessons are used for classroo«s 
with coasiuni cation problems^ they should be conducted in addition to the core les- 
sons. The diagnostic test described in^the next secti on shou i d be used to d teter- 
mine whether or not the cT|ss room "has a n^d for suppTeroen||ry cbniminicati|pn 
lesson^. . ■ ; 



I 



Lessons for rncrtaslDg Student Participation v . 

_^ The lessons designed for increasing student participation are of two types. 
Some encourage students to cc^are one-wio^ and two-way ccwiiiunication. and the 
others encourage stu<tents to give each class meaber an equaV opportunity to speak 
. through the use of the '*Bouth". ; 

._. Lessons fo r exploration of one-way. and two-way coflmunlcatlon . 

Lessons COMM-3, COMH-4, and COMM-5 are ^lesigned to help students discover strengths 
and weaknesses of both one-way and two-way comnuni cation. The students participate 
j^in a variety of games and actt.vitles while alternating between one-way and two-way 
comnunication. These lessons are designed to help students discriminate situations 
requiring two-way conrouni cation from those which require one-way' cooiminication. 
These lessons also give the students practice In giving clear Instructions and in ' 
following verbal directions. f T . 

1 . .'^^^**fi^^"*e^^"9 <^"estiort^ are designed to promote classroom discussions which 
lead to the development of notms supporting two-w4y cpmnuni cation betv^n the 
teacher and stjadents and among the students thanselves. The debriefing questions 
are also designed to promote discussions which lead to the development of consensus 
among group members concerning which of the two* ki nds. of cqpiuni cation Is appro- 
priate t(» various situations. V 

Lessons involving the use of the "mouth* * 

The "mouth" ?1s a bean bag or similar object which can be easily passed from 
student to student. A bean bag is preferable to other objects because it is easy 
to throw and catch, and because It Is less apt to b6 dropped or fifflbled when being 
palssed from one student to another. T . 

In lessons invplving the use of the "mouth"., the students are divided into 
groups and given * problan to solve or a topic for discussion. The "mouth" Is 

the rule that no gropp. member is to talk unless he or she has the 
The teacher, joins a student group and participates while following the 




sa)qg rul£. The teacher can speak only when he or she has the "moutS" except when he 
or she n%it speak in order to iMlntaIn order. - These lessons promote Increased 
student participation because interruptions and domination of the discussion by a 
few members are severely limited when only one student at a time may talk. Also, 
students who normally, do not participate often volunteer more When the "mouth"Ms 
used, and when the teacher alss^ses" the "mouth", his or her participation is 
rainimized and student's learn to rely less on |he teacher to direct the classroom 
discussion. The "mputh*^ also promotes better listening. Because students cannot 
speak^ until they 'receive the "mouth^ they refrain' from interrupting others and 

^""jiit^ttention'-oh the^ speaker . - — — — - " ' ^ ■ ■ ^ ' --^ 



The "mouth" may also be used at tin»9rbthe,r than when S.E.L.F. lessons are 
being conducted. In fact, many students wi 11 • request' the "mouth" during class 
discussions whenever they are dominated by a few students, or when students- become 
involved in heated discussions that result in several students talking ai once. 



.The stjudents should be encouraged to use the "^nouth" )i^tonever they feel the nieed 
to do :so. tventually, the students or the teacher ma^f be able to conduct discus-, 
slons without the use of theVraouth" by merely dec! aiflng that the ''rule of the 

/'■■■outh'1 is in force.- ■ '-.'.y.. • - 

' ^ ■■■■■■■ ■ : . • o ^ ■ ■.. ' ' ■ . •■ - ^ ^ ■ ^ - •. v' ' V' 

Eventuallyv. the lessons in two-way and one-way ccMnmjnl cation and the use of 
the "mouth" , together. vlth the debriefing sessions conducted by the teacher after 
each lesson, should lead to the development of student noms which promote equal 

. participation and a naximum of two-way coomuni cation during group discussions. 

Lessons for Imo'roving Comnuni elation of Feelings 

These lessons are designeo\to encourage students to conmunicate their feel injs 
or emotions, 'They give students an opportunity to describe their feelings about a 
variety of si4)4egts ranging frm the classroom group and the curriculum to their 
feelings about issues and situations which occur outside of the class. These 
lessons also help the students develop- a vocabulary , of "feeling words" and. phrases 
which communicate, emotions more clearly than the rather limited. vocabulary of . 
veleraentary ^^t^jdents. in particular .these words and phrases help students describe 
jipsitive feelings and emotions. In our experience, elementary students are reluc- 
tant to communicate positive feelings and sentiments, and thei r Tvocabul ary of 
'•feeling words" is of:ten loaded with words for deicribing negative feelings and 
sentiments.':- ' •' ■ ■ 

■ ■ m ' ■ ■ 

\ While we fencourage increased expression :of both negative and positive feel- 
ings, we have found that it is particularly difficult to increase the expression 
of positive feelings. Many'students in the fourth through sixth grades seem to 
believe that the expression of pdsitive feelings and sentiments isj* sissy" or a 
/.'sign, of weakness." ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

- ■ . ■ ■ .■ ".■ ■ ' ■ • ■ 'v ■ '^^ ^ — ., . 

Thie teacher can increase the impact of these lessons'^by encouraging the 
expression of feelings and sentiments throughout the school day and by being 
receptive to the expression of negative feelings about classroom lessons and the 
curriculum.. The modeling of positive sentiments and feejlngs toward students by 
the teacher should have a "disinhibiting effect" on students' expression of 
positive feelings. There* is considerable evidence (cf. Bandura; 1969:192-199) that 
inhibitions can often be overcome by observation of a model exhibiting the inhibited 
behavior.,. The acceptance by\the teacher of expressions of negative feelings about 
the class, the curriculum and assignments is equally important. Students who feel 
free to verbalize their feelings and anxieties about their school work can provide 
the teacher <5ith valuable irtsights into the in^iact of his or her teaching, and ^ 
such expressidns will help the teacher better understand students' behavior in the 
clas^rpom. \ 



^ gfeessons Dea^ ing With Nonverbal 



Conimuni cation 



These lessons are designed to give practice in both interpreting nonverbal 
j-xoronuaitation ^and. liL^e^ the^i r sentiments feel ings and attitudes non-_ 

verially* These lessons also help students discover t+ie inadequacies of non- 
verbal cownuni cat ion. They teach students that the, nonverbal expression of feel 
ings arid attitudes, can be ambiguous and- misleading, and they demonstrate the 
sup^rifirity of verbal cocinuni cation of emotions, . 



^ ■ ..I 



Sequencing and Schedul ing Core Comnunl cation Lessons 

Tu,A ^^^^ ^^^^ lessons should t^e introduced en bloc in a four-week oerlod 

Two of these Introduce the'concepts of oneway andTwo^iwFv co^nicltf^^ ^Z tL 

^ ^ ^"J"'?"'" ^ °^ "^louthV Ihlse fSurlessSSf should be S?e- ' 
?S«ic^ J 'fS^I''^.^^ ^^^^^"^^^^P* "Classroom CoHinuni cation"! Th^ comLnkation 
&l ^ introdiK:ed within the first month of the; school ^ar"^e " 

k! n?"? "'HI P^^P^"^,^ students for lessons in the other group processes^reas 

c^un c\'ti-Srs^^?fs'^ together and by-providin^ thL'wTthlufficll t 

coonuni cat! on skills to participate successfully in group activities ' The rest df 

P?eiST?IS'J-^\^^'''"'^^ ^^^^^^^^^ at iStervils ShSutlhe year^^ ^ 
fo??u»4^erdetaiff.^ 




The Supplefnentarv Lessons 



n^w^frlff Jl!^^^^"^'*^ lessons are primarily designed for; use in. classes with ' 
InlJe iLl^f^J!?'^ cajmunication problaqs. If the diagnosti^x testing described 
fSr^dH???Lf r*'? f your own ii^jressiohs and observati^jns suggest a need 
i^add?l^nn^^^ha^"I"^ " .coBrounlcation. the swleinentary lessoiis'should bTused 
~ I ^ the core lessons. ■ -"^ 

Z^tJ^^t^f^^ the core lessons if 

^Jra^. ' in your class have had previHus-el^erfence with the TlivF. 
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DIAGNOSING CLASSROOM eOMMUNICATIOfi 



c^oHn?nf*^!?2cr°-K\?^ the following diatnostic; survey is the students' per* 
^^SnlS?. 1 cqnwuolcation throughout the classroom group. 

AcconJIngly, It should be adintn1stered..rtear, the beginning of the school year as 
^SSIIf^L^^^^u^?*^'^/'^"!^^^^'^ patterns become stabilized (this usually taJces 
WtlJ^c '5'^^^ detertnine whether or not the comnuini cation 

c^o-S^.f ir^^^^^^^u''"^^ during the school year, you may readminister 
the survey at; the end of the year and compare the f pst-test to the pre-test results. 
'/ '■' , • ■ . V . .. . ' . , - ■ .■ ■ \ ■ ■ .. -. , ^ 

• - . The GoCTnunicati.on Survey • . 

^^r^s.^tf® ^^^^^ is similar: to the socioraetric survey described in 

w!JJc >!2 the Attraction section., The stijdents are^asked ta name the three stu— 
dents the teacher most often listens to and the three stuctents who inost often talk 
duHng^class discussions. As in the case of the three-choice sociometric survey, 
students in an ideal" classroom, woutd all receive an equal number of choices or - 
nominations as the^student who roost often talks during class discussions and as 
the student post often listened to. by the teacher. ' If the students in your class 
all -receive^between two and four naninations on-both items, the coinnuni cation ^ 
structure ^pf your class as perceived by the stydents would 'approach the ideal. 

4> A. "^^^^ survey does not n«asure all aspects of classroom conmuni cation. However, 

.it does measur^^hether or not the students feel that everyone is listened to by the 

in!f^r and/or-whether or not they feel that everyone volunteers. coi^nts and 
questions eq^any,. • : Tx. 

Administering the Gomnuni cation Survey l ' f ■" 

, The attached" sample jnay W used as a' duplicating master for-creating a - 
Thennofax ditto master or can be directly duplicated^'if you have access to a - 
direct copying machine. - , 

Adiinister this survey after the fourth week of the school yean in order to 
give the classroom communication patterns time to stabilize.. As in the case of 
the ,sociometric survey, be sure the stutots work privately, and .instruct them to 
avoid discussing tt^ir answers. - ' x 

Scoring the Conwuni cat ion Survey - / ^ 

The attached score sheet can be used as a model for scoring' the cottinuni ca- 
tion survey. Simply place a tally mark by the names of the students each time 
they aife nomii)ated as "most often listened to|)y tiie teacher" or as "roost often - 
participating in class discussions," 



AnaT:y2inq the Data ' — ^ ---- — -. - - — — _ 

J Students who receive fewer than two nominations as ntost often listened to 
oy-the teacher-are perceived 6y their classmates as either being ignored by the 
teacher or as avoiding talkihg to the te^^her. Those who receive five or more 
noainations are perceived byjtheir classmates as either being eager'tq communicate 



with the teacher or being called upon to answer questions or coninent In class 
• wore often thin most stuctents. The teacher should make an effort to encourage v / 

students with low scores on this Iteni to answr questions or co«iaent more often 
. in class. These students nay be quite shy or, distrustful of teachers or adults. ^ - 
As a result, -they should receive as much-praise and acceptance for their con^ 
tributions as possible. Students who receive five or more nominations on this 
Item can be ^ valuable resource If they are taught to encourage and praise other 
students when volunteer ta answer questions or direct consents to the 
teacher* ■ ; : ■ • ^ ' .'^ ' ' 

■ . ■ • ^'^ ■ ' . - ■ ■ 

, Students who receive fewer than two nwai nations as "most often participating 
In class discussions'* are often perceived by their classmates as contributing 
relatively little in group activities. These students should be encouraged to ; 
take a more active role in class discussions, and "high talkers" (those who re- ■ 
ceive five or more nominations on this item) should be given the special task of . : 
. .encouraging greater participation from other students. It is not enough to 
merely encourage "low talkers" to participate more fully; as long as "high talkers" 
dominate class discussions, there will be relatively few opportunities for others • 
to participate. 

It is difficult to specify the proportion of students who fall outside of : 
the ideal range of two to four nominations in determining whether or not the ^ 
class should be gi veil supplementary communication lessons. As a crude rul e of ' 
^ thumb, you may wish to conduct supplementary lessons if more than twenty-five 
percent of your students fall outside of this Ideal range. If more than half 
of the students receive fewer than two or more than four nominations v the 1 
^ supplementary lessons are definitely called for. Supplementary lessons should 
be used in addition to the^core l^ons. « 

'■ ■ . ' ■ , ■ ■ ' ■ . . " \ " ,. ■ '■ • ■ ' ■ 

' • * ''^ . Observation Guide 

•■■ t — ^ , ■ :- . ■ 

The coiMunication survey only measures the students' perception 'of classroom 
communication. The actual coranunication patterns of the classrotan can only be . V 
discovered through direct observation. When observing conmunication patterns in 
the classroom, be alert to the possibility that some students or groups of student^ i 
may^not be l3art of the classroom communication channels. TheH^uhdaries of a 
social group are-defined by its communication channels. If S(»}e students appear . * 
often to be left out of group discussions or unaware of rumors and gossip % ■ 

currently circukting among ntost of the other students, they may not be part of 
- .the group at all, or there may be two or more separate grO|Ups In the.class. '.. „ ; 

The following questions will guide your observations and help you discover % 
the coraniunication^aUems of the classroom; ^ 

A. \ Which students moat often contribute to classroom and playground' 
: discussions?. These students are the "high talkers" in the class ■ . 
-^nd should te enco^iraged -torask others to I5arti cipate. ~ — -r' — ^"^*^^^~^~~' ^ 

, B. Are any students discouraged from .participating In discussions? * 



C, When the students nuiSt'deftVw "the authorities" (playground super- 
visors, the principal , aad other adults),, wto acts as the spokesman 

for the,.groi«j? ■ ' ' ■ •. 

d. ' Are sonje f^tel Ings and opinions expressed on the playground but i}Qt 
. In class? If so» students (nay,- need to be encouraged to express ' 
; feelings openly through Increased use of the "mouth" or through the 

use of supplementary lessons, such a^ COMM-13 "^Feeling Mask" and 
. COMM-14 "Ties" which encourage expression of feedings. 




• ' :: . CUSSROQW COHmJNICATION ' .\ :/ • V 

In most classes sane students talk more often during c5 ass discussions than oth^rW 
studentS|^vJjVso, sooetlnies the teactter listens to sonfe students more of teti than to ' 
Pt^** sM»fs. Plfase gtve . your opinion (THERE IS NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWER) about 
Wid mpst Wttn tatlcs during class 'discussions ■ and^ho ^s most .often -iisterted-to'^ ■ 
the te^U:her. You can list different people for each question, or.yoy can list the 
same persontfor both questions. 1?0 NOT LIST YOURSELF. Only your teacher will see;. 
yjourA aijs.wrs vy ^ . .. 

I. In this ct«ss does the* teacher most often listen to? • ' 



2. Which tHree 'Students in -this class, roost often ta^k during class discussiohs? 



(2 ) : ^ : -( 3 ) 



CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION 



^ In most^ classes soine Students talk nwre often during class discussions than other 
students. Alsb, sometimes the teacher 11stens*to S(ot6 students more often than to • 
Ipther stu<!ents. ' Please give your opinion (THERE IS N0:R'IGHT QR WRONG' ANSWER) about 
'vfhd.' most often talks during ^Taii" discussions ,'and .whd~is most pften listened to by 
. the teacher, ' You can list different" people for each. •question, or you csto list the 
same pers^ri, for both questions. ■ 00 NOT LIST TOURSELF. Only your teacheA wi 1 1 see 
, your , answer^ ■ '■ ■ > ■ ■ - • , » ' 

.1. Vihich three^ students' 1 n thi s clas^ does the teacher most often listen'' to:? 




SCORE SHEET FOR "CLASSROOW CO^t^UN ICATION" 



otuaent .s naioe . *. ^ 


Most often talks during 
cUss discussions 


* • . * 

1 Most often is listened to 
1 by the teacher 
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TWE >WUTH"; COHMUNICATION Grades 4. 5, 4 

to give a wtdar variety of students a cbrffice to participate in smwU 
group discussions and to prowate listening skills. 

A bean bag is Introduced to the class as the Imouth", along with the " 
rule that, v^en the mouth Is used, only the person holding the mouth " * 
may talk. The teacher must also ot)ey the ""rule Of the mouth** except 
when she/he speaks to maintain order. ■ ' ■ . ' ^ 

One bean bag filled with light styT*ofi3aov pellets for every' 10 students. 

Befbre small group discussions or class discussions, the bean bag • . 
ifiouthi* are shown to tl» cla^s and the folTowiiig rules for' use* are ' 
explained: ^ • »' . 

a. Only the person with, the mouth may tflk. /: \ . 

b. Students, who wish to .talk nwst rais^he+rCNtiands. ' • 

» . ' ' • ' , ■ . ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ■ , ■ 

c. When the person talking is finished. -she/he- chooses the next 
person to speak b^y passing the nKjuth. ' • * 

Eijcourage everyone to talk.y • \ - . 

When the mouth is in use » the teacher is required to have the mouth 
in order to make comments, except those that 1n><ilve discipline artd 
class order. * ^ i 

VAJ^IAJION: ' The fnouth may be passed around a circle of students. If 
a^person wishes to participate, he keeps the mouth; -Hf one does not 
wish .to participate, he simply .passds t^h^e mouth on to the next person. 

M an .introductibn to the use of thJ mouth and its rules, present some 
of\ the following questions one at a time to the class for discussion: ' 

a. jHrfhat is the biggest problem our principal has to face? 

b. ^ What wilt* be the hardest thing about going to junior high? 

c. -Oo you think the eldest'child has an easier time or a harder tiine ' 
than the other children in- the t^mily?' Why? «L 

What is the biggest 'reason friends get into |. figftt with each other? 
How old do you think people should before they get. married? Why? 



d. 

e. 
f. 



If we could throi^^ out one subject in our school , what would you 
choose? Why? ^ ' • ^ 



' g. Do you think that the Boy Scouti should be changed so that girls 
can join? Why? • * " . . « . ^ 

\v . ' ■ ■■ . : 

^ h. If, it were possible for your mom lor dad to' b? >rfl|ide!>t of the 
. \ » Unl^ States, would you want, her or him to take thie job? Wliyf ^ 

--4 . -4iow^^b^^ W ds i^oijr;age -shduTd'T)e ^aHowed • to "watc W 

Oo^ypu think p^nts should •tell th^lr kids th^t^tb^ may not. see 

■ . ' . : ■ f . ■■■■■ ■ • ■. ■ ■ • . . ^ ■ 



Was' eyeryone given a cHance to speak? . ; 
Did using. the "moutfi" heJp the discus sien? 
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Nl^iBBl ONE BAD GUY^ , COMMUNICATION Grades 41 ^ 

fo continue wlth-the use of" tte "mouth" to help students learn to take 
turns and listen to each other in group discussions. *. 

Given the rules^f the •*mouth", students are asked to discuss characters 
in a story eind rank thein in tenas of whether they agree with the * 
decisions these characters iwde. 

•'Mouth'* for each group of 10 st|jKlents; story sheet for each student. 

Select one of the following worksheets for the appropriate grade level 
ai^d read the. story tp t)>e* class: The Decision, The Rent's Due. or 
Mine Disaster. - . 

Divide the class into groups of 9 or 10 students. ' ^ 

Instruct the students to loake^a group decision as to the rank order 
of the characters in the story according to how wrong they were,. 

After alVgroups have'finlshed their discussions and rankings, ask . 
them to share their findings. Discuss differences and similarities 
171 lists. ■ ■ 



PISCUSSION: 

• ■' .2. 

• ■ '3. 



liihy did you rank the characters the way ybu- did? .V 

Wfiy were your decisions different frc«ii or similar to the pljher groups? 

How well did*ypu'r group obey the "rMle of the mouth"? 

bid everyone In the group feel that he/she got a chance to participate 
In the dfscuision? 



COMH-2 



: SJORY FOR FOURTH GRADE 
NUMBER ONE SAO , G^Y ; THE DECISION 



7f> 



At the beginning of the week, the teacher assigned a math packet to be 
turned in Friday morning* It* s nQ.w Thursday , and nwst of the cla^s is 
^finished except for Butch > The teacher reminds him that' if the packet 
* is npt turned In Friday morning, she wiV) have to xalV his parents^ 

3utch says, "l^'t wori:y. Teacher, I havas the situation under, control 

Butch spends Thursday "goofing off" in class. As Butch' leaves Thursday 
without the math packet, his teacher reminds him that he will have to do . ^ 
the work at home this- evening iti order to have the work done by Friday 
roomi^ng. Butch suddenly remembers that the play-off gam^ is at- 5 o'clock 
this 'afternoon. Butch is the team's- best pitcher and has been practicing 
very hard for this important game. He knows his team n^eds him to pla^y. 
He explains ^iTl this to his'teacher and asks her if he can't lum his math 
packet in on Monday, 3he is understanding but finally decides that since 
Butch has had all week to work on the assignment and since she has reminded 
him several times, she must say no. The work •owst he in by. tomorrow. 

Butch doesn't know what do,- do, Jte runs to -his best friend's house and tells- 
him about his p«3blem.>H1s best friend. Bill , has finished the packet and 
is ready to 'turn it in. He's not going to the basebair game, but he under- 
stands how :important this play-off game is to Butch. Butch, finally asks 
Bill if he can copy all the^answers from Bill's ma tti packet. Bill has a 
hard ^ime making Butch uriderstand when he says, '*No,i(ou can't copy . • 
answers." Bill feels very strongly that people shoiild not cheat a^nd- he . ' 
s^s he's sorry but he cannot give Butch, the answers. ^ \ 

Butch goes to ^ garnet It's a close game and his skills'as 'a pitcheciifr^^ 
certainly needed. His team wins 2 to 0,' a shut-,OMt because of Butch, f 'ttie 
game is ftver and Butch is alone in the dugout, fte' notices that a team ^ 
member, Steve, has forgotten hrs math book in the dugouts He thumbs through 
the book and out falls a completed math packet'with all the problems answered.- 
Butch stuffs it :'in his jacket, takes, It honje. and changes th^ name to his^wn^ 

But Butch wasn't alone in the dugout. Charley , the tea<s etcher was behind 
one of the lockers. He saw Butch take the packet. He reJafled the reminders . 
from the teacher to Butch. "He didn't get it done," says Charley, "and now 
he took 'Steve's packet." He likes Butch and ^c^n'.t ^tand Steve.- s Should he" 
tell on his friend? f«feiybe Butch will, get in really serfqus trouble and be^ 
kicked off the team. Then what will i:hey do? The qhampiqnship game is a 
coming /up and without fiutch, they'll nfver win. Charley' decides not to say 
-."anythi«"9 ' .. ' ■ ■ ■.. — ^^-^ ' . ■ ' \ 

^The next day, Butch turns in a completed math packet. Steve discovers that 
he has lost'his, and the teacher says sfle must call his parents at lunch. 
Charley ^ays nothing.^ A 
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/ -PROOEeT.S^E.U.F. li«JRKSHEET ^ . . — 

' ■ •• NUMBER ONE BAD OUY: THEDECISION . ^ 

Tjiere are.four characters in this story make Qertain decisions: 
Teacher . Butch . Bin , ^nd Charley . Some of you way think that what they 
41 d Mas right. And some of you may tivink that they did the wrong thing, 
piscuss as a group what each person did. As a jroup decide which" person 
Id the most wrong* and list that person in the space below as the ' 
#1 Bad Guy. Then.decide whom you would rank a^ the #2 Bad Guy. Do this 
until you hajve rahked all fpur characters, ' . ^ 



WHAT WAS YOUR "GRCHIP'^ DECISION? 



IX Bad Guy 
#2 Bad Guy 
13 Bad Guy 



U Bad Guy 




OTHER, GROUPS', DECISlONSt 



t I [ Group #1^ 



Group #2 



Group #3 



STORY m FIFTH GRADE 
^. ■ ^ NliH8.ER ONE BAiToyVr T>k RENT'S PUE 



WIDOW GREEN has-recently taken over her late hus^band's meat market. Business has 
been poor because a large supentiarke't opened diiwh the street. For the lasts couple 
of months, she has been ynabl^ to pay the rent on time. In the past, her landlord, 
y . GRAY , has'given her more 'time, but? now he'is out of work and needs the money 
for his large family. He tells Widow Green^ that she has two we^ to pay the rent 
or he 'must force her to move out. \ - t • . 

>lidow Green iiecoaes desperate. She knows that she cannot earn the rent' money in 
two weeks, so she decides to go to the bank for a loan, The bank manager, 
HR. FAftgQ , turns down her request for a loan because he doesn't think that she 
can be successful with her late husband's business^ Widow Green pleads with him, ' 
sayingVv."If I have Enough time, J know tny market will make money,." .Mr. Fargo 
replies^) "I'm sorry. -Widow Green. I have 'to protect the people vyhoput their\^ * 
savings in this bank. You are not a ^ood .risk." 



Poor Widow Green. She became so upset that she CQuldn*^ eat her dinner and i 
burst into tears. ^<er 12-year-old son, STANLEY , pegged to know what was wroj^g. 
In her distress, she^broke down and told hint the whole story, and added, ' - 
"Don't worry, Stanley. I'll take care of it," 

■ •■ • ' ■ « ' ' . . ■• ■" • . ' ' '■ " 

The' next morni hg,, Widow Green decided that the only way she could earn the nraney 
was by placing her thumb on the scale wh 11^ weighing the meat sd that it -would 
appear that the meat weighed more' than it ^actually did. That way, she could get 
more money .for each piece of meat. Widow Green knew that her li'lan n^ant thit 
she would ^be cheating-^all of her customers, nany of, whom were her friends and ' 
neighbors; but 5he was determined to keep the (peat markets '. 



.^||termii 
a . frlan , 



Meanwhile, Stanley had a.jHan, too. One of his classmates had just been given a 
new ten- speed bike for his birthday.- That afternoon, while the team was at , 
basketball practice in the gym, Stanley cut the lock on the new ten-speed bike > 
and stole it. He planned to sell the. bike and give the money to his mother. 



COMM-2 



PROJECT siC.L.f. WORKSHEH 
•NUJJBe/oHE bad aUY; TH£ JRENT'S DUE 



, There are four character? in this story who make. certain decisions: 
Wi dow Gr^en » Jl^rfSr^y , ^r . Fargo > the bank manager, and Stanley , - « 
the son. Mine of you may agree with what they did. Some of ^^ou may 
^disagree with what they did and may think their decisions were wrong, 
^^s a group discuss what each person did. As a group, decide which person 
did the most wrong, and Vis't that person in the space below' as the Nwnber 

• One Bad Guy, Then decide whom you would rar>k as the #2 Bad Guy. . Do this 



♦ until you have ranked all four characters* 



WHAT WAS YC3UR, GROUP'S DECISIOH? 



#1 Bad Guy 



#2 Bad: Guy 

^. ■ 

3 Bad Guy 
#4 Bad Guy 



.. jjJTHER GROUPS' DECISIONS: 



,;. #1 Bad Guy, 



: ^2 B^Ti. Guy 



^#3 Bad' Guy 
#4 Ba d Guy 



■ /Group #1' 




Group" #2 



Group 13 
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t - STORY FOR SIXTH GRAI^ \ 

.' , NUMBER QItt BAD GUY: I^INE DISASTER' • ■ • ' ^ 

■■ .■ ' A- ■ • ■ ■ ' ' . ■ '.. ■" ■ •• ■ ■ 

. The )iear Is 1910." The scfne Is the ntning town of Silver Cit;y, . \\ 

; Dan lias been in love with Janie ever since he can reitember. Now his dream 
wTn ^conie true - she has agreed to marry him. But Janie is a very daring 
and adventurous girl. She likes to take, chances even though Dan tries to 
talk ^^er out of her escapades^ 

She has decided to go exploring in the old abandoned mines that are around 
their mining town. She knows it. is dangerous but the risk and the adventure 
of the lonely, dark raines ihtrigue her so (nuch that she tells Dap not to be 
l^uch a worrier, and off she goes. - : - 

There Is a cave-in, and Janie i is' trapped in the mine, the mine workers 

estimate that she has £4 hours- of a-ir left in the shaft and then it's . 

goodbye Janie. Dan goes to Mitch West who is a mine foreman and has. rescued 
I other miners before.- Mitch feels it's 'too risky to rescue Janie - he can't ; ; 

ask other miners to go with him - she^ shouldn't have been there ,in the first 
■ ■ place.' ■ . ' : - ■ . ■ .■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ .■ 

"4(ilhyt just last year in a )^j?cue attempt of a miner, two men were killed," he - . 
\. tells Dan-.-. ■ , 

Dan pleads with hW and Mitch finally agrees to attempt the rescue if Dan . 
^ill finance it for $10,000. In this way, if something happened to him or • 
anyone else involved in the rescue, their families would be taken care of ^ 
financially. 

. Dan goes to his father for, the money. His dad has a laundry in thejnining. \ 
town and works very hard. 'He has b^en saving ropney for the past five yejirs 
to get an operation for Dan's little sister so she can walk without a cane. 
His dad says no -. it' $ taken him too long 'to save the money - th§ child - 
deserves to walk and run like xjther children. 

"But. Dad," Dan pleads, "it's to save a. life. My. sister is al^e. Janie 
. won't be by tcmrrow." , ^ ' " 



*<Noi''- says his dad, '•'yauMl have to find another way.'' 

Well, Dan does find another way. He .robs the Sundance Mine i^roll and gives 
the money to"Mitch who puts together 4 rescue and saves Janie just in time. 
She was just beginning to turn blue. * 
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Dan is prosecuted for the theft and receives a 10-year jail sentence. He 
goes to-4ail, and Janie visits him faithfully the first year, promising to 
wait for him. But Janie is 21 years old and Dan won't get out for another 
9 years. She has long talks with Jake Culver , Dan's" best friend and the son 
of the mine company's owner. Jake falls ^n love with J|inie and courts her 
/with much determination.' *He will not take no from her, and finally she agrees 
'to marry him.. She doesn't really love 'Jake but with/all his money, she .can 
help Dan's family, especially his little sister. . > 



PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 

nmm one bad guy: mine disaster- 



COMM-2 



Tiiere are five cjiaracters In this story: Dan, Janie . Mitch , Dan's father , ' 
and Jake Culver . Each^person makes certain decisions. Some of you may 
think that what they did was right, and some of, you may think that they 
did the wrong thing. Discuss as a group what each person dij^ As a group ' 
decide which person did the inost wrong, and 1 ist that person 'in the space j 
below -as the #1 Bad Guy. Then decide whom you would rank as t^, #2 Bad Guyl 
Do this Until you have ranked all five characters. '. ^ 



WHAT WAS^YOUR GROUP'S DECISION? 



#1 Bad Guy 



12* Bad Guy 



#3' Bad. G^iy 



#4 Bad Guy 



#5 Bad Guy 



• OTHER. GROUPS' DECISIONS: 

• Group #1 J 



• #1 Bad Guy 
: . #2 Bad Guy 

~~~#3'Bad-Guy 



• Group #2 • 



'I 



Group #3 



#4 Bad Guy 

#5 Bad Guy 

. ■ . ■ ■ I'. 
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mi IT LIKE IT ;s . COHMUNICATION " Grades 4, 5 

To Introduce the concepts of one-way and tw-way comounl cation and to 
establish a nora supporting laaxlalzation of two-way comminl cation. 

A_ student is shown a design. He must instruct another student how to 
draw the design without showing it to him. ■ ' • ^ 

Printed patterXsheet for each design to be used; question-mark cards. 

Introduce the concepts oj one-way and tw-wiiy conBioni cation and 

briefly descr.i be the lesson to the class, (One-way conrouni cation 

occurs when the speaker does not allow the listeners to ask questions 

or participate in a dialogue. Two-way courourii cation occurs when the 

listeners.ask questions, give feedback, or tak9 an active role 1n the 
discussion.) * 

Explain that.:the first series of trials will involve only onerway 
eoBinuni cation. . 



a. Select a volunteer to describe a drawing to the whole <1 ass, using 
one-way c(Miinun1,cat1c|^n. Be ^ure tha-^,the class understands that 
they may not ask questions or give speaker clues concerning 

. his success or lack of it. ■ ■■ ■■ ^ 

b. Have the students hold up thejr, drawings and show them the original 
design that the speaker was describing. , ! 

e. Ask the stuSents to tell the class what made this task so difficult. 

. ' , . . ■ . • », , ,■•■.".■■>-■ 

d. Repeat the procedure several tiroes. * 

■ . " " , , , . ■ _ ■ , ■ . . r 

Select two volunteers and send one to the blackboard. ' Instruct the ^ 
student at t{ie board to draw what the second student 'describes. 

a. Give the second student -a design drawn on a sh.eet of paper, and 
tell him to 'descH?e the design to the student at the board (fro(n> 
the back. of the room to Increase the attention of the rest of the^ 
class). 




b. Tell the student ^gwng the instructions .that he/she may instruct 
; the studfent at the board to make; changes at any time. Be sure io 
te^Tl the class that' this is a fortn of two-5?ay cawnunicatlon (the 
. drawing provides the student describing it with infonna^ioq con- 
cerning the success 6f his instructions.). 

After the above procedure has been repeated severalratimes, select a 
volunteer to give directions again to the whole class. This time 
allow questions or pass out a piece of colored paper with a qufistiou 
mark on it to each student. Tell the students they a»y show the 
speaker their question marks whe^n th^ do not undersftind the speaker's 
directions,- • ' * ; ^ 



What are sotoe things you have learned atjout giving directions? ' 

What are some things you have learned about receiving directions from ' 
others? ■ ' •. , 

Can you think of times when one-way conrouni cation would be best for ' 
the classroom? Why? ' > ' > . - 
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^4. Can you think of times when oneAM^ CooiRuntcAtlon would . not fc»e 

■•i^v- .good? ^ ■ , , ; , . 

5. How can we use our question marks' in everyday classroopiAUuations? 

6. Oo we have jsoough two-way coffloiantcation b^weeti the teacher and the 
■ class?- . ' ■ , ■." . ■ 

7. Is there enough two-way coraiuni cation among the students in this 
^ class? : . . , ' ■ / , -v-; / ■ 



/ 



J 



% ■ ■■■■■■■ I 



• 
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TITLE: 
GOAl::' 
ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEfiURE: 



BACK TO BACK 



COMMUNICATION 



Grade 5 



2. 
3. 



4. 

.5. 



DISCUSSION; 



2. 
,3. 
4. 
5. 

6.- 



To review the- concepts of one-.way and two-way communication. 

Two students s1t back to back while one student directs the -other on 
how to assemble tangram puzzle pieces. 

Tangram puzzle pieces. or other geometric shapes. cut from stiff paper 
or cardboard and printed puzzle, designs for each group. 

■ ' ( • ■ 

'• . , " 

Divide the class into groups of about ten children and separate the* 
groups enough to minimize distraction: 

Select two volunteers from each group and seat them back to back with 
the remainder of their group gathered around them. 

One .student' receives an envelope containing the tangram piaces and is 
instri^cted to assemble a design using some or all of the pfeces. The 
^second student will describe the design- to him while viewing a picture 
of the /design. ' . 

A condition of one-way _ communication exists where the assembler cannot 
aslTany questions an\i the observing group is silent and gives no clues. 

• * ^ 

After a few pairs have tried various diagrams, implement the variations 
1 isted below.: , . . 

Variation #1 "Take a Peek." Same as abov6 except that the student 
assembling the puzzle.is given a '3-second peek at the design. 

Variation #2 "Face to Face." The. two stu^lent volunteers face each 
other so that ihe direction giver can see what the assembler is 
doing, * ' < • 

Variation #3 "Face to Fac^/Take a Peek.v The. two students face 
each other and after a brief period of di recti on-givlnp the 
assembler is given .a 3-second peek at the tiesign. 



a. 



b- 



»c. 



1. What 



parts of this task were the hardest? Why? 

What parts of this ■ksk wer^ the easiest? Why? 

What emotions did ypd notice in the student volunteers?' 

Which is better, one-way or two-way coirmuncation? 

When is. one-way communication best? Why? 
Wh^n is two-way communication bes^? Why? 

Do we have enough two-way communication in the class? 



/ ■ 
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Tangram pieces 
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^ " Sample Puzzle' Deslgiis 
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TITLE: 

GOAL : 

ABSTRACT: 



ONE-WAY CONWUNICATION GONE WRONG 



COMMUNICATION 



Grades 4, 5, 6 



MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 

1. 



Review the concept one-way coimuni cation" ; explore circumstances that 
Interfere with effective one-way communication; introduce theconcept 
"two-way conrnunication. " 

Students explore the nature of one- and two-way con|nuni cation. They 
learn to distinguish which is appropriate for various situations and 
discover some cornnon behaviors which disrupt the flow of effective 
one-way communication. 

Posterboard and colored pens, 



Grades 4, 5 



Use of an 



Make a poster using the example provided in this lesson, 
opaque projector may facilitate reproduction. 

2. Continually refer to sections of the poster which depict the type of 
conwunication being described. 

3. Repeat segment of COMM-3 which introduced one-way communfcation . A 
volunteer student is shown a design he has never seen. He then .directs 
the rest of the class on how todraw that design. A condition of 
one-way coninunl cation Is impdsecl.' Refer to Example A on the poster. 

* 

4. ' Repeat Number 3 above. A -student directs the rest" of th^e class on how 

to reproduce a drawing, biit this time arrange ahead of time that two 
students are to carry on a conversation which hinders ttie student giviTig 
• clear one-way directions, . Discuss why the one-way communication was 
hindered,' and refer to Exaiyple B on the poster. 

5. Repeat Number-3 above, only this time alloW( fc?^ questions from the 
audience. Prearrange thBt one stucient^'v^.K interrupt* the directions 
with premature questions. Refer to Ejxample C on the poster. Discuss 
the importance of waiting until one-way conmiuni cation has ended before 
asking for two-way communication. Perhaps arrange a signal or holding 

. period where listening is- the task followed by a question period. 

6. Introduce the following activity: Ask students to take a paper and 
pencil. They must listen to a number of directions ^before they can 
pick, up- th^ pencil and begin the task. Do this several times - each 
time g1vin?more and more directions; such as, draw a circle, place an A 
in the center^ draw a line under the A, draw a box around the circle. " 
Discuss the problems and frustrations resulting from being asked to 
receive too much- information. Refer to Example D of the poster, and 
point out that one-way cc^uni cation which is too long or consists of 
too inany directions breaki.^^town . 

7. For remainder of time, divide class into" groups where they can repeat 
the activity, alternating between conditions of one-way and two-way 
communication. Point out two-way communication on Example E of the 
poster and describe. 

8. Bring group together for discussion and evaluation. 
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COMM-5 

Grade 6 ' , I • /' 

_ — I _ K . ^ . / 

1. Make a poster using the example pi^ovided in thi's lesson. Use of an 
opaque prbj|ctor may factlitate r|eproductjon . 

2. Continually refer to sections of'the poster which' depict the type of 
communication being described. ; 

3. Repeat segment of COMM-4 which reviewed one-way' cownunication.^ One 
student receives an envelope containing the tangram pieces and-is 
instructed to assemble a design /'using . some of all of the, pieces. 
The second student will describe the design to him while viewing a 
picture of the design. A condition of one-way communication exists 
where the -assembler cannot ask Any questions and the observing group 
is si'lent and gives no clues.^ I ' 

4. Repeat Number 3 above. This time arran^..jLhead' of time that two 
students in the observing grou?^ ar^ to carry on a conversation which 
hinders the student giving. clear one-way directions. Discus's why the/- 
one-way communication was hindered* and refer to Example B on the 
poster, I 



5. Repeat Mumber 3 above with a riew pair of students, only this time 
all(^_ for questions from thi asseinbler. Prearrange that the assembler 

. will interrupt the directions with premature questions. Refer -ie-v^ 
, Example C on the posterf Discuss the importance of waiting unti'pone- 
way communication Has ended before, asking for two-way communicatrsn. . 

6. Review the activities as described in Number "5 in the Procedure for 
Grades 4, 5. Refer to Example D of the. poster, and point out that 
one-way comnuni cation which is too long or consists of too many, 
directions breaks down, 

7. Bring group together for discussion and evaluation. 
DISCUSSION: " 

1. When 1s one-way communication most effective in our classroom? *■ 

2. What conditioQS- interfere with good one-way conmuni cation? 

3. When is two-way communication most effective in our classroom? 

4. What happens when we use one-way commumcatiori 'when we sho'uld be 
using twp-way communication? Give examples.' 
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ONE-WAY CCmjNICATlON GONE WRONG 



Q 



Sample Chart 



:0MM-5 



(A) 

ONE-WAY COMMUNICATION 





(B) 

DISTRACTION 




(C) • 

ASKING QUESTIONS TOO EARLY 



\ 



o 



■ (D) ■ \ 
TOO MANY DIRECTIONS; TOO MUCH ONE-WAY COMMUNICATION 



O 



(E> 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE; 



ONE-WAY TELEPHONE 



COMMUNICATION 



3. 



4. 



5. 



DISCUSSION: 



, Grades 4. 5, 6 

To -allow students to experience the difficulty of transferring informa- 
tion accurately through a chain of persons in one-way conmuni cation • 
situations. » 

Children explore the problem of comnuni eating a message, . through a 
chain of people* They experiment with chain comnuni cation using both 
one-way and two-way .communication. 

Short descriptive; passages describing the actions of a group of 
students. Each grade level will use different stories. 



1. Introduce lesson as follows: 

"We have been discussing onerway communication and two-way conmunica- 
tion. We have found that two-way communication is usually better 
because you can ask the person questions and find out what he really 
means apd whfit he wants you to do. In one-way communication, you are 
often confused and don't understand what was said to you. Now what 
would happen if you had to pass- the information you received to some- 
one else? Someone told you something in a one-way situation where 
you could not ask. any questions or say anything. Now yoy have to 
repeat what you were told to a third person. - Today "s activity will 
demonstrate this situation. We call it 'One-Way Telephone'." 

2. Five volunteer stu^ent^s are asked to leave the room. A- story is 
passed odt to .all the r^naining students so th^y can read along and 
note what changes' occur , as ^ the story passes from 'student to student. 
Call the first volunteer into the room and read the story to the 
student. Call the second .volunteer and ask the first person to repeat 

^ the story to the second person. Do this with the third, fourth, and 
fifth volunteers. Ask the last person to repeat his final version^ of 
the story to the whole class. 



Ask the audi'ence to note how the story changed as it was told from 
student to student. What; was left out, what might have been added? 

IMPORTANT : Remind students that they must not ridicule the volunteers 
because they may have made mistakes when repeating the story. 

Repeat this procedure again. It js_ wise not to repeat the procedure 
for too many trials because stu3ents~iTghF¥ecocie more Trrterested in . 
'goofing-up" the story than in retelling .it correctly. 

Discuss the experience: What happens on the plafyground when" a story 
Is passed from person to person? 



Introduce the students to the notion of "hearsay" evidence and the danger 
of inaccuracy when a child reports an event to the teacher that he did "not 
actually witness himself. Ask the students: : * • 



I; 



3. 



Does this ever happen wh*h students get into trouble or break school' * 
rules on the ^ayground? , 

Should teachers punish children when the teachers did. not actually 
witness the rule violation? 

Should teachers punish students when students reporting, rule violations 
did not actually witness 'them? 
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PROJECT S.E.L.F. 
, SUGGESTED STORIED FOR ONE-WAY TELEPHONE 

Foiirth Grade 

1. During the baseball game, Jinmy's shoe came off while he was running to fi^st^base. 

2. The teacher said to do our spelling words first and then we could color our folders. 
3^ Mom said to go to the store and -get some bread, milk, apples, and dishwasher soap. 

4. The teacher had to go to the office acid when she was gone, Billy and Danny started 
throwing a yellow ball in the classroom and it hit a vase of flowers on the 
teacher's desk and broke the vase. 

5. Saturday, two boys were riding their bikes around school and one of the boys fell^ 
off his bike and broke his right leg. An ambulance came and took him to the hospita'' 

Fifth Grade ' 

1. At lunch recess, three 6th-grade boys were chasing a little girl with red hair and^ 
a green juniper. Th*y told her they were going to catch her and make her eat worms. 
She was crying. 

2. A large shaggy dog with black hair chased Mr. Wilson's cat. The cat rah up the 
tree in T.imqy's yard and now the cat won't come down. 

3. Last Halloween, two kids dressed up as a witch and Batman were running down Second 
Street, and the witch kid fell and dropped all his candy on the sidewalk and some 
of it even rolled into the street. 

4. Rpbbie came .up to bat and the pitcher threw the ball and it accidentally hit Robbie 
■ onhis left leg above the knee. Robbie got so mad that he*threw his bat down. 

5. Moiii said to go to the store , and" get wheat bread cottage cheese, oranges , mi-Ik and -. 
white thread. " . ' ' • 

•m 

Sixth Grade 

1. The teacher said to read Chapter Six and answer the first four questions^ at the 
end of the chapter before lunch. - If we finish early, we can ask the teacher for 

- . d } ibrar^y- pass. 

2. '.At lunch recess,' four 5th-grade boys went into a primary bathroom, and one of the 

boys— he was wearing a gr,een sweatshirt with a duck on it— slipped and sprained 
his right ankle, and so everyone -found out they went into that bathroom. 

3- The boys sitting at the table in the back of the cafeteria started throwing 
empty mil'k cartons at a group of, gi rl s sitting at the'next table. When all the 
^irTs got up and left, the boys had to' hurry and pick up the cartons before 
Mr. White sa^ what was going on. ^ ' ^ 

4. - I was In the back seat of the car on the driver's side and we came to this flashing 
•■ light stop sign. We stopped, looked, and went left, but a car ran the stop sign 

and came right towards where I was sitting. He slammed on his brakes just in time. 

5. - At supermarket on Saturday, a lady was shopping and she had two children in 

'her shopping cart, about 5 and 3 years old. They were being iwinstrous , throwing 
- . groceries out of the cart. Some of the people -in the store were laughing and 

som^ of the people felt sorry for the lady. When she y/as buyi.ng meat, one of the 
\- children fell out of the^shopping cart, and hit her head on one of the shelves, 
• but since' the shelf only had bread on it she didn't hurt her head, but she made 
[ a mess but of the bread. * ^ ■ 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSXRACT: 

MATERIALS; 

PRt)CEDURE: 
1. 



AIRPORt 



COMMUNICATION 



Grades 4, 5 



2- 



4. 
'5, 
6. 
7. 



8. 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 
2. 



To allow, stlidents to compare one-way to two-way communication a:nd to 
evaluate tnfe relative effectiveness of the two types isf corinunication. 
To increase trust among class members. 

A blindfolded student receives directions that maneuver him through 
an obstacle course. 

Boxes i cartons, egg cartons, plastic bottles, anything that can be used 
as obstacles that will not injure children when they collide with them. 



Describe the following situation to the class: The setting is an 
airport. Due to a heavy fog condition, airplane pilots cannot see 
the runway and must/depend on the control tower to guide them down 
the runway for their landing. 

Ask one volunteer student, who. does not- object to being blindfolde^ 
to be the pilot, A second volunteer student is the control tower and 
stands at the opposite end of the runway. Either volunteer can 
"bail out" (decide to leave the activity) at any time during his part. 
If at any point during the activity a 'student -wishes to withdraw, 
replace him with a new volunteer from the group. 

The remaining students sit dn desks or on tables and form the runway. 
(It is best not to have the runway students stand because they have « 
a tendency not to keep theirvposition.) To prromote a. wider variety of 
student contact, alternate boys and girls when you form the lines for . 
the runway. This practice should also decrease disruptive behavior 
from the students forming the runway. 

The students forming the runway have to be absolutely quiet so that 
messages between the pilot and the control tower can be heard. 

After the blindfolded student is in position at one end of the runway, 
the teacher places various obstacles on the runway. 

The iiontrol tower must give verbal directions to guide the pil-ot down 
"the 5*unway so that the pilot does not touch any obstagles. 

In one example: ' The airplane's radio is broken and the pilot. cannot 
talk to the control tower. Thi^ situation demonstrates one-way . 
communication. In the other exairple: The mechanic is able to fix 
the' radio and the pilot can talk to the control tower. This situation 
demonstrates two-way coimuni cation. ^ 

Have several new pairs af students participate in the exercise, and 
make sure that some of these pairs use one-way communication while 
others use two-way communication./ 

As time permits, allow as many a'dditional pairs of students &s possible 
to participate in the exercise. Allow these additional pairs to decide 
whether they^want to use one-way or two-way communication. 



What directions did piloti find most hel^ul? Least helpful L-- ■ 

Did the pilots feel confident about the control tower and the control 
tower's directions? 



r 



3. Is th.is feeling of confidence important? 
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4. 



5. 



6. 



COMM-7 



How did control towers feel about the way the pilots handletl th^Sr 
directions? 

Were the control towers eter frustrated o^ angry at the pi]ots? 
How did they feel when the. pilot touched «n obstacle? Did they 
, feel responsible or did |hey feel' that it was the pilot's fault?- 

What differetices. did' students notice in the two example situations 
where one-way and two-way cosinun^ications WQre demonstrated? . 



7. I 



n subsequent' tijrns, did most teams choose one-way or two-way 
ommuni cation? ' , * • " » • * 



commun 

Which choice seemed to be most effective? 



4- 



From HUMAN VALUES IN THE CLASSROC^ by Robert C, Hawley and Isabel L. Hawley, 
copyright 1975 Hart Publishing Company, Inc. • 
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TITLE: 

^QAL:-' ■ 

-ABSTRAdT: 

a 

*' ♦ 

■ MATERIALS: 

'TROCEDimET 
* i 1. 



2. 



3. 



4r. 



- 5. 

DISCUSSION: 
■ ir 



MOTO-CROSS" 



"COMMUN-ICATION 



' Grade 6 '-- 
and insirease* 



Diemonstrate one-way or-two-way cotnnunicatio|i situations 
trust among cl'Stssmates. ^ ' - ■ . ' 

'In .groiips of thre^^ a fal irjdfol ded^ student^ rece"! yes directions' on how 
to ijiove tttrough a. papir" and 'pencil maze task; ' • / / 

Maze .patterns > for each student'-^ pencils* one bl irydfoj-d^ for every .three^ 
students.. > ■ ' . ' ' ' ' • ■ * 



Divide class into groups of three. Each team of three is gp^Q, ^° enter - 
a nx)to-cros5 race. Onfe person will be the driver, one persQ/i wil T be . - * 
the riavigator, and one person Will be the starter. ,THis will be 'a paper ■ 
and pencil task where the driver moves his pencil through the course 
trying not to touch or cross any lines. Uni'ortunately, the drt-ver in o, 
each" team has temporarily become bl inded and. must a^rge to be blindfolded. 
The firiver must depend -on the navig'Stor's oral directions tc'get through 
the course- The starter. will place the driver's pencil at the starting 
line", will, signal the race tp begin, afid witi record the number of times'- 
the driver touches or leaves the track. This is not a timed ' rdce .- 

Pass out nwto-cross maze patterns'. For the fi/st trial, tell the. teams 
that one-way communication exists. There can be no. talking from driver 
to navigator. ■ • . . 

Pass out new moto-cross maze patterns. For this trial, have team members 
change roles. During this trial , two-way coninunication exists and the 
driver can talk to the navigator. 

Pass out new. moto-'cross patterns. For the third- trial, ha^ team members 
change roles. Lathis trial, teams can choose whether -thrfy want one-way 
or two-way conipllhi cation. Once. the choice is made, they msi contirlue 
with that condition throughout.' -.^ • .. 

Once students have had an opportunity to practice 'th| varlfius mazes, 
you may want to add. timed trials. 

How did it feel to play the various roles (driver, navigator,, starter)? 
Which role did you like best? Least? Why? 

What differences did you notice betwe^ one-way and two-way comnunica- 
tion trials? Which seemed to-be most effect! ^e?, (Students may 
discover in this exercise that one-wal' communication is better Discuss 
situations where you must listen and concentrate to'be successful.) 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 



FEELING POSTER 



COMMUNICATION 



Grades 4, 5i 6' 



2/ 



3. 



4. 

5. 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 



For students to distinguish between different feelings or emotions 
and to develop a vdcabulary which will enable them to talk more easily 
about emotions. - 

Small groups of stiidents make. collages from magazines which describe 
emotions and feelings. 

One piece of posterboard for each. 7 students, magazine for -each student;, 
glue, and scissors. ' ~- 



1. Divide class into groups of 7 or 8 students. 



Give»each group a piece of poster paper witH an emotion-describing 
word written on it. Cover the emotion word with a piece of paper 
so that it is hidden but can be viewed when the paper is lifted. 

Distribute magaz^ines (preferably one to each person) to each groups 

and have the students make a collage using things found in the 

magazine that describe or depict the feeling word. Emphasize that 
not just pictures of faces can b^ used but anything" from the magazine 
can be included. 

Display theA^ompleted posters in the classroom in a- prominent place.' 
Suggested feeling words or errrotions: • 

HAPPY-, SAD.-ANGR\^, AFRAID, BRAVE, PUT DOWN. SHY, HURT, LONELY, 
EXCITED. BORED, COOL. ' 

Show each poster one at a time and ask students (other "than those who- 
made it) why they think it represents one feeling rather than another.. 

Otscussion .{Questions: 

a. What do you want to do whgnyou have this feeling?-. 

What makes you feel this way? . ^ . - 

What feelings do you hide? 

Would' it be more difficult to make collages for some emotions 
thaa for other^i*^ Why? , . - ^ 

Ask some students why they chose certatn pictures for their - 
poster. , " 

Have 'vol unteers make up a story to go with some of the pictures 
used in the collages. 



b- 
c. 
d. 

e. 

f. 



If sixtlv^^de students have had previous experience with this lesson, an 
alternative lesson which meets the same objective is COMM-13, "feeling Mask " 
This .lesson cart be found in the Coinmun feat ion: Supplementary Ltssons section 
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CHARADES , COMMUNICATION Grades 4, 5, 6 * 

for students to becofne aware of the ways we coninunlcate to others our. 
feelings and eirotions. 

Students play the 'game "Charades" using feel ing/einotion words. 

None ^ "* - . 

Give examples of how we sojnetimes misinter-pret how someone is feeling ' ' 
•when we simply listen to what is being said and not to how it is said. ^ 
For example, point ont how someone "might be teasijig us Tn a friendly 
way but if we take the statement literally we may become upset. 

Brainstorm a 1 ist'^of> feel ings students in the class sometimes have. 
Start off the list with one or two examples and have the students 
generate a long list of feel ing- words. Add any important emotions 
the students leave out. 

Have student' volunteers take a position in frfpnt of the class and say 
t^e same word o'r short \3hrase in two or thre6 different ways that convey. 
som of the feelings or emotions listed on the board. To clarify the 
instructions, the teacher should be the first participant. For example, 
say, "I don't care" using different expressions to convey anger, sadness, 
and excitement. After each emotion is expressed, have the class guess 
which feeling word was portrayed. 

Express an emotion rfonverbally for the class and ask them to guess what 
feeling you are portraying. « , 

Have student volunteers come before the class and act out one of the 
feelings on the list without u|ing words, and then ask the class to 
guess the feeling being portrayfed.- ^ 

(Optional) To make the exercise more challenging, ask the students 
to portray the feelings using, only facial expressions. 

VARIATION: Use a variety. of musical selections to illustrate how 
feelings or moods are conveyed. Have stucients nonverbal ly express 
the feelings conveyed by the music- 



Why was it hard sometimes to guess what feelings were being acted out? 
(Point out that sometimes we have to i^now/someone quite well in order 
to understand what their^ facial expression real ly means. ) - . 

What are some' things that people do nonverbaily to let us know how n 
they feel ? ( 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 



MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE:. 
1. 

2. 

3, 



4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



DISCUSSION: 



1. 

2. 



BAD CONNECTION 



COMMUNICATION 



CWlM-li 
Grades 4, 5, 6 



To niustrate how the meaning' and significance of a statement are often 
lost when feelings accompanying, the statement are not clearly 
comnunicated. z"^"". , ' ■ 

The teacher reads a stat^nt to a student who. in turn, reads it' to 
a second student ,who ttas just returned to the class room ./This second * 
student; then reads the statement to a third student w^tf has also been 
out of the room. . The task of -the students is to^aofivey the emotion or ' 
feeling when reading the statement that the tea<Kef originally expressed. 
Four lists of statements to be read" by the participants. 

Select three student volunteers and give them a copy of the list of 
statements. 

Send all but one student volunteer out of the room where they cannot * 
hear what is said in the class. 

e 

Read in front of the class to the student volunteer one of the state- > 
ments.on the list in a way that conveys an emotion (angry, sad, lonely, 

Bring one of the other student volunteers waiting outside back into" the 
classroom. Ask the- first student to read the original statement to the 
second student in a way that conveys the feeling or emotion oriqinallv 
communicated by the teacher, ^ j 

Repeat this proce'ss with the last volunteer waiting outside the class..' 

Ask the last student to read the statement to the class. 

^Repeat,. using different statements, with different groups of voluntefers. 

After each set of students has completed the task, discuss how well the 
feeling was conveyed. 



What feelings are hard to communicate? 
What feelings can often get mixed up? 



1(J8 



PROJECT S..E.L.F. V , 
■ Suggested phrases for BAD CONNECTION 

Walt up, I'll ride honie with you. 

I'm so excited. j 

Hi , Martha. 

Can I play? . 

I don't care. . 

I wish I had m6re friends. 

How come? ' 

■V ■ ' . 

Give me •fhat. 

■J ' 

I don't want to go. 

And ttien she called on me. 

/ 

■t 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 
MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 
. 1. 

3. 

: 4- 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 
2. 
3. 



MODTW PRACTICE 



CCXWUNICATION 



COMM-12 
1 Grades 4, 5, 6 



To help students learn to tak^ turns and listdn to each other in group 
discussions. 

Using the "mouthy" groups ^iscuss and compare student personality types. 

A "mouth" for each group of ten students and a worksheet for each 
student. ... 

Select the job opening worksheet that corresponds to the grade level 
of. the class and give each student a copy of that worksheet. 

Review the use of the mouth from coimi'uni cation \esson, COMM-1. 

Break the class into groups of ten or less and have them select the 
best person listed for ^ the job described. • •» 

Compare the groups' decisions and discuss the differences. 



How well did yOur group work together? 
Did the "mouth" .help your discussion? 
Was everyone given a chance to speak? 
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COMM-12 

MOUTH PRACTICE 
PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHE€T . Grade 4 

JOB OPENING: BABYSITTER 



. • • ■ . r 

INSTRUCTIONS: Your group is to select the best possible person for<^the job of 

babys.itter from the list below. 

situation: Mrs. Spencer needs a babysitter for her three children: a Q-year- 

old boy, a 6-year-old girl, and a 3-yeap-old boy. She will begone 
' on Saturday from 11 in the morning to midnight. The babysitter 
will have to fix lunch and dinner, tak€ care of the children during 
the afternoon and put them.to bed. She has the following four 
teenagers to select from, which one should she ask? Discuss each 
person. Each group must choose one babysitter, and they should be 
able to tell their reasons for the. group selection. 



SUSIE - Youngest and smallest of the 4 teenagers. Has many brothers and 
sisters at hoine. Will play games with the children and is good at 
/ 'crafts and sewing. Doesn't Tike to cook. Very strict about. bedtime 
V_ and other rules Jsuch as rules about dinnertime, watching television, 
leaving the yard,, etc.) - 

SAM - Always nibbling from refrigerator and cupboards. *Likes spos^ts and 
will play ball, with the boys. Easygoing, friendly, never gets 
cross with chiljiren. Likes to watch TV. House may be messy when 
, mm returns home. 

SARAH - Oldest of the teenagers. Has boyfriend who calls her and she loves 
to talk on the phone. Excellent cook but leaves the kitchen a little 
mssy. Lets the kids play, by tKemselves pretty much, doesn't like to 
read to them or play games with them. -Has had first-aid training at 
high school^. Has been a babysitter for Mrs. Spencer beforehand can 
stay late at night if Mrs. Spencer 'gets home past midnight. 

FREDDY - Very smart at school. Lilces to read and always brings books with v 
him. Will- read to the children if asked". -Doesn't know how to cook 
' ^ but will follow directions well. Is an only child. Very kind and 

gentle, but doesn't like to talk much. Lives nearby and can call 
his parents if any problems come up. 



WHAT WAS YOUR GROUP'S DECISTON? 

WHAT DID THE OTHER GROUPS DECIDE? - 

DID YOUR GROUP'S DECISION MATCH THE DECISIONS OF THE OTHER GROUPS? 



IF NOT, WHY WAS YOUR GROUP'S DECISION DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS? 
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^ • MOUTH PRACUCE 



PROJECT S.E.L.F.^KSHEEl^ ' 
JOB OPENING: LIBRARIAN'S HELPER 



C0^f^l2 

Gra'de' 5 ^ 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Your group is to select the best possible person for the job of 
tibrarian's helper from the list below. 



Situation: Mrs. Wilson, the Ci.ty Librarian, has need for a librarian's helper 

for the summer. The job has no age 'qualifications. It pays 50 * 
cents per hour and the hours are flexible. The job will include 
. some of the following duties: dusting and cleaning shelves, and 
books, moving books and bookcases, fixing shelves, sweeping and 
polishfng, filing book cards and reshelving books, pasting 
pockets into fronts of books, repairing minbr damages to books, 
answering phone calls, collecting fines, and answering questipns' 
when regular librarian is busy. ^ 

The following 5th grade students have applied for the position. 
Which one would you select? As a group, discuss each person and- 
select one. Be able to share your reasons for the grt^up's 
selectionv^ • 



SALLY - ,Very good student, loves to read. Also a good speller and knows 
the Dewey decimal system. Always late and her appearance is a 
mess; her hair is uncared for, she wears sloppy clothes, and is - 
generally •*grubby." 

FREDA - Poor in reading and math- Very neat and organized at school and 
at home. Desk is neat and work hahded in oh time. Likes to help 
mom with housed eaning. 



JOHN 



JOE 



- Muscular and good at sports. Good in math. Was in trouble. with 
school librarian because he was cafreless with books, damaged them, 
and was late in returning books. /However, he has paid all his 
fines and, to do so, h^ earned the money after school,.' 



Father has. lost his job. In orcier for Joe to'have new school 
clothes he has to get a job. Helps his mother at home. Has a 
bad temper and has trouble control Ting his emotional outbursts. 



WHAT WAS YOUR GROUP'S DECISION? 



WHAT DID THE OTHER GROUPS DECIDE? 



Dia YOUR GROUP'S DECISION MATCH THE DECISIONS OF THE OTHER GROUPS? 
IF NOT, WHY WAS YOUR GROUP'S DECISION DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS? 
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MOUTH PRACTICE 
PROJECT S.E.I. F. WOfCKSHEET 

JOB- OPENING: HOME AND GARDEN SHOP 



COMM-12 



Grade 6 



INSTRUCT'IONS: 



Situation: 



Your group is to select the best possible person for a job in a 
Home and Garden Shop from the- list below. 

• ■ - I, . . . ■ - 

Smith's Home & Garden, Shop has advertised for an opening for a 
summer job. This job would pay- $1.00 per hour.. In order to appVy 
for the job. one must be a '6th, 7th, or 8th grader. Some of the 

duties are: 

■' ■ ' ' 

Caring and watering xxf-p^ants, unpacking shelving and marking 
clay pots and garden , supplies, - baggjng and'cari^ing customers' 
purchases » helping custoirers by answering queslnons, reading- 
X and' checking incoming supplies from an invoice, helping set 
up displays of merchandise, cleaning, dusting ^and sweeping. 

The following 6th- graders have applied for the position. Whj^ 
one would you select? Discuss this as a group and choose one for 
the job. Be able to share your group's decision and the reasons 
behind the choice. 



HARRY - Big and stro>ig. Well coordinated and does w6ight -lifting. Not good 
at math or spelling. Neat appearance but a little shy. Has won 
many medals in sporting events. 



OORA 

It 



Small girl. Does well in botany, knows-^all Jhe plant names and how> 
to take care of themv Shy, doesn't have'many friends at srchool.. 
Neat,' gets work in on* time. Was picked to be a"n office worker at 
school this year. „ 

TESSA - Comes from a very large, family, very poor. Her .dad has i5een in th6 
hospital recently because of a back injury and will not be able to - 
return to work for two months. Hgr mother has" a new baby. Tessa 
has to help buy food for the family. Her appearance is not. too 
neat because her clothing is old and shabby. Trle^ hard at school.' 
Last year some money was missing from one girl's desk. Several 
girH accused Tessa of stealing the money but it was never proven. 

ALVIN - Friendly, courteous and outgoing. Has good'ideas but doesn't know 
how to carry them out. On the lazy side. Would rather talk than 
work. Relates well to adults. Neat appearance.- Father is a 
friend of the manager at the Garden Shop. * • ' . 



WHAT WAS YOUR GFOUP'S DECISION? 



WHAT DID THE OTHER GROUPS DECIDE? 



DID YOUR GROUP'S DECISION MATCH THE DECISIONS^ Of THE OTHER GROUP'S? 



IF NOT. WHY WAS YOUR GROUP'S DEClSIOtJ DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS? 
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TITLE: 
gOAL: 

ABSTRA 



FEfll^G MASK 



J 



COMMUNICATION •" Grades 4, 5, 6 



MATERIALS; 

PROCEDURE: 

^ 2. 



r 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 

2. 
3. 



For students to disti-nguish ^between different feeltngs or enrations and 
to develop a .vocabulary which will enable them to talk irore easily; 
about enxytions. • ' ^ ... * . ' \ ■ 

Students make a malkr which conveys a particular failing by making a , ' 
collage from "magazine clippings.-. 

Paper bag, sci_s.sors, "glue, and magazine for each student — 



Assign feeling words to. each student or let them choose their own , 
words. > * _ ... 

Distribute materials to students and have them make a "mask out of the 
paper bag using things found in the magazine that describe or depict 
the feeling Word. Emphasize that not just pictures of faces"" can be 
used but anything from the magazine can be included. 

Show ma^s to the class and discuss what feeling word'goes with each v. 
and why . Have the creators explain why they chose certain items on - 
their masks. - . . ^ 

Discuss how we know what people feet even when they don't say anything, 

"How is the mask like- our own faces? ^ 



— 
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TITIE: 

GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE:. 



DISCUSSION': 



V 



1. 

; 2. 
3. 



TIES 



COMMUNICATION 
Cohesion^ 



Grades 4 , 5.6 



To encourage students to.cdnwunicate their positive stateinents for 
their classmates. ' 

Students compliment each other while passing a ball of yarn to the 
students they qompliiMnted. The bal^ of yam is slowly Unraveled 
as vjt is, passed from student to student. ^ . 

A ball pf yam. 



A group of^5-7 students forms a circle. The facilitator holds the 
end of a ball of yarn and throws the ball to a person and makes a 
positive statement in *he second person (e.g., "Al , you are good at 
sports"; "Thank you for helping me with, my math, Mary. I really 
like tte way you try to help others in the class"). That person 
receiving the compl iment- takes up the slack, holds the string, and 
throws the ball of. yarn, to another student and compliments him. 

After all students have received the yarn*, they examine the pattern 
formed and are asked to note the ties that bind them together as .a 
group. ^ 

The last student s lovely rolls up the'yarri ball while others let go 
of the yam as needel 



Do you think compliments among class members help tie the group 
together even when there is no string, to do so? 

Does this class need to be tied together mvil Are there students 
or groups who are not tied together well? Are there groups that 
fight with each other in this class? \ 

Could we tie the 'group together by giving more compl ii^ents to each 
other? 

I. ■ . ^ 



* We have found that students usually make sure that alT students in the group are 
' included without a riile as such being enforced. 
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LEADERSHIP AND INFLUENCE IN THE CLASSROOM 
By Edward F. Vacha 



Just as every classroom has its own attraction structure, every classroom 
also has its own leadership structure. Of course, the teacher usually has con- 
siderable authority by virtue of his or her position, but there is also an 
informal leadership structure in every classroom- because certain students have 
considerable influence over others.. It is the Informal student leadership 
. structure which is th^ nwin concern of Project S.E.L.F., The leadership and 
power structure of the classroom can facilitate or impede learning. Mosj>^ 
teachers of elementary school children have experienced classroom management 
problems which stem from the existence of patterns of student and teacher 
leadership, and influence which impede educational goals. Some typical examples • 
of classroom social problems in vol j/ing th§ existence of leadership and influence 
patterns include the following: 

In some classes, whenever the teacher asks students to work as a ^rbup 
on some project or whenever the class attoiipts to discuss some issue, a 
single-student dominates the other studen"ts and directs the activity.' 
Other students complain that the student "always bossed us around", but ' 
they do not attempt to exert influence themselves. ' 

Some classes seem to be without leaders other than the teacher. The 
students are unable to-re^ch decisions, cooperate on group projects or 
worki together to achieve a connon goal unless the teacher steps in to 
organize the group. As the school year goes on, the teacher increasingly 
-takes over all leadership Tunctionls and the students wait, for him or her 
to direct their activities. The students seem to. become more dependent 
upon the teacher as the year cfoes on. At the same time, these students 
y often complain that "the teacher always bosses us'around". 

Other classes ^eem to be dominated' by a clique or oligarchy of , . 
students. The other members of the class may complain about being bossed • 
aroiind by these students from time tb time, but they also seem to be very 
dependent upon the leadership skills of this small group of students. 
When the class is asked to pick a leader, el^t a president, or choose 
team captains, they always choose onfe of these leaders; When these 
student .leaders are not included in a group, the group is unable, to get 
organized, cooperate, or complete its assigned task. 

Sometimes classrooms seem to have^ too many aspiring leaders. No 
student is willing to follow the suggestions or ideas of others and ho one 
of the students seeips to be able to lead the others effectively'. The 
students compete for influence, and their competition and unsuccessful 
attempts to get others to follow them and obey their commands often lead' 
to disruptions and disputes. Most' of the students want to exert influence 
but most of them do not know how to organize and lead others effectively. 

These and similar problems -stemming from the leadership and influence 
patterns of a classroom can be very disruptive. Usually "'students in classrooms 
with' poor leadership and power structures are unhappy. TJiey either feel that 
they are bossed around by the teacher or other students, or they are frustrated 
because the group can never work effectively together to complete a task. The 
resultant anger and disappointment must be dealt with by the teacher, and dealing 
with these problems is very time-consuming and difficult. 



An Analysis of' Classroom Leadership 



The Project S.E.L.F. leadership program centers around two different } 
dimensions of classroom leadership. The first is the power or influence 
structure of the classroom. "This dimension is concerned with theudistribution . 
of influence among students. Usually some students are more influential than 
others, and classrooms vary in terms of the proportion of students wi\o are able 
to exercise influence over others. 

The second dimension of leadership that we focus on 4s "functional 
. leadership". Leadership is not merely the giving of orders; it also involves 
V the fulfil ling .pf certain needed group functions. Student leaders often fail ' 
"to fulfill some of these group functions, and, as' a result, the teacher is often 
forced to take over the leadership role in order to be sure th^e needed 
functions 3re met. 

The Influence Structure of the Classroom * 

Power or influence can be defined as an individual's ability to get others 
collectively to pursue goals of that individual's choosing. For example, a ^ 
student who can convince the class to vote to play a specific game of his choos- 
ing at P.E. has considerable power or influence ;\he is able to. convince the 
group to pursue collectively a goal of his choosing. Such influence can be 
based on coercion or punishment, persuasion, the perceived knowledge of the 
leader, the ability of the leader to reward others, or, as in the case of the 
teacher, upon the legitimate authority of individuals who occupy positions (such 
as that of teacher) which are normally recognized as conferring authority upon 
any individual^ in that position or role. 

' Our main concern is to disperse power among the students as much as is. - 
possible. There is some evidence that the quality of<»student work and the quality 
* ^ of students' interpersonal relations may be highest when power is dispersed among 
the members of the class. For example. White and Lippitt (1960) in a study of the 
f relative ef'fectiveness of different typ^s^f ad.ult leadei^ship in boys' clubs 
found that adult leaders who adopted aiiauthoritarian leadership style by |;eeping 

• and using all of the power available to them and adults who adopted a laissez- 
faire leadership style by abdicating their authority were not as effective as 
democratic leaders who used their position to distribute influence and power 
among the boys in the group. They found that the boy§ in autocratically led 
groups produced quantitatively more but were characterized by much hostility, 
competitiveness and dependency upon the adult leader. Boys in groups with 
laissez-faire leaders experienced considerable stress; they were chronically 
disorganized, frustrated, and produced little work. In contrast, the boys in 

< democratically led .groups produced the best qual ity work, and the members of 
the democraticallyned groups were characterized by openness, friendly communica- 
tion, and independence. 

. ^ In short, th+s and other studies of classroom leadership , (see ScNnuck and 
Schmiick. 1975. for discussions of other studies) suggest that the most effective 
leadership style 'for the classroom is one in which the teacher disperses as much 
power among the students as is possible. 
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_ . It IS not enough to encourage students to make some of tHeir own decisions 
.in the class. Creation of a democratic power or influence structure hinges on 
the dispersal of power ainong as many students as is possible, but we have found 
that iTJany classrooms are characterized by a centralized student power structure 
that is extremely resistant to change. That is, what power or influence students 
have is monopolized by either a single strong student leader or, more often, a. 
small group of students who form an oligarchy of student leaders. Furthermore, 
we have found that these student leaders are often the only students In the class 
who know how-to lead and the other students are usually highly dependent on these 
student leaders. Asaresult. the goal of dispersing leadership throughout the 
clas.s cannot be met unless the stude/its are taught the skills necessary for 
effective leadership and are motivated to actually use those skills in the 
classroom. 

Acquisition of leadership skills is necessary i,f students are to take over 
some of the leadership of their own class. Performance of these skills or 
functions contributes to the group's functioning, and the 'exercise of these 
Skills has been labeled "functional leadership". 

Functional leadership in t he Classroom 

■ * ■ ' 

Beene and Sheets (1948) h^ve developed two general categories of group 
functions or needs which must be met if a group is to function e-^fectively. 
These functions are mt by most members in a democratically led group, and they 
are met, by a single member in an autocratically led group. The first category 
of functions is task functions . Task functions help the group accomplish class- 
roam work' and meet subject matter requirements necessary for learning. The second 
category -Is social emotional functions. Social emotiohal functions help the group 
td maintain cohesion and help the group members develop positive feelings about 
each other. In short, task functions are those which must be met if the group is 
to get work done or accomplish its tasks. Social emotional functions are those 
needs which must be met to keep the group members sufficiently satisfied with the 
group and each other to continue working. as a group. Schmuck and Schmuck (1975:66). 
have suggested the following examples of task and social .emotional functions in 
the classroom. . , ~ 

Task functions : 

A. Inltiat^ion of ideas. 

B. Seeking out and giving information. . . 

C. Clarifying and elaborating. 

D. Summarizing. 

E. Checking to see if others in the class understand the curriculum. • 
Social emotional functions : 

A. Encouragement of others. ' 

B. Expression of feelings in the class. 

C. Harmonizing. 

D. Compromising. 

E. Seeing to it that silent members get a chance to speak. 

F. Application of standards to the class's functioning. 
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Ideally , ev^ry student should perform all Qf these functions. If they did, 
they would all be exerting influence over the group, and each student would be 
functioning as a leader every time he or she executed one of the task or social 
emotional functions because each of these functions is one way an individual can 
influence his group. . 

Unfortunately, irost students rarely perform any of these, leadership func- 
tions. Usually the teacher performs both task and social emotional functions, 
and a' few students perform some of these leadership functions. Or, only one or 
two students perform social emotional functions .and a small oligarchy of 
students specialize in performing task functions. 

Thus, the primary goal of Project S.E.L.F. leadership lessons — to promote 
democratic classroom leadership structures in which student power is dispersed^ 
among all students — hinges on teaching all of the students to perform the 
various task and social emotional leadership functions in classroom situations. 
As more and more students perform these functions, they will expand the influ- 
ence they exert over the class as a whole because each of these functions is 
otje way' in which individuals influence the groups to which they belong. The 
jsult of such a, dispersal of leadership functions amoflg all members of the 
iss win be a general disperse)' of influence and power among the students and 
a shift toward a democratic leadership structure. Students maintain dispropor- 
tionate shares of power or influence only so long as they monopolize the per- 
formance of one or irrare task or social emotional leadership functions; power and 
influence will be shared by all members once they all learn to fulfill needed 
leadership functions. , 

IMPROVING CLASSROOM LEADERSHIP 

The Project S.E.L.F. program for improving classroom leadership is designed 
around the two dimensions of leadership (the distribution of power and/ leadership 
.and functional leadership) previously discussed. Some of the Project S.H.L.F. 
activities and lessons are designed to tr^in and motivate students to engage in 
functional leadership. ] These lessons teach students how to perform task and 
social emotional leadership functions, give students practice in' identifying and 
performing these functions, and they are also designed to encourage students to 
perform task and social emotional leadership functit^ns throughput the school day. 

Other Project S.E.L.F. lessons and'acti vi ties are designed to give as many 
students as possible an opportunity to exercise influence and power. These 
lessons encourage students to take a stand ori issues, give Ideas, and to coirmun- 
icate their concerns about the classroom and their ideas for changing class 
activities and procedures. • 

The^e two types of leadership- lessons are also divide^ into "core" and 
supplementary lessons. The core lessons are designed to provide the basic 
inltructional component in leadership for use in most "typical" classrooms. The 
supplementary lessons are designed for use in classes which have particularly 
severe leadership problems. These lessons should be conducted in addition to the 
core lessons Jf the d1agnost>c testing discussed in the next section indicates 
that the class has a particularly poor leadership structure. The suppl es^eftta ry 
lessons m^y be used in lieu of the core lessons in class when most of the 
students have already been exposed to the core^ lessons during the previous school 
year. 
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The Core Lessons 



. The core lessons are divided into two groups. The first group consists of 

the Leadership/Process and- Leadership/Content lessons. These lessons are designed 
to teach students to perforre functional leadership roles.. The other group 

, consists of lessons designed to give students opportunities to exercise influence 
or power in group situations and activities. These lessons are labeled "Leadership 
Influence". 



The Leade rship/Process-- Leadership/Content Lessons 

The, process and content leadership lesson plans are designed to be' used 
together in the same lesson. The Leadership/Process lessens give the students a 
chance to practice functional leadership skills by performing task and social 
, enKJtional leadership functions as they complete a task or solve a problem presented 
by a Leadership/Content lesson. The Leadership/Content lessons should always be 

. accompanied by a Leadership/Process lesson. The sole function of the Leadership/ 
Content lessons is to provide students with an intrinsically interesting activity 
to be pursued while engaging in one of the Leadership/Process activities. The 
Leadership/Contentvlessons are of no value unless they are accompanied by a 

. Leadership/Process lesson. ' ■ , 



Functional leadership as "Task Jobs" and "People Jobs" 

The Leadership/Process - Leadership/Content lessons are designed to teach 
elementary school students to recognize and perform a simplified set of task and 
social emotional' leadership functions. Following Schmuck and Schmuck (1975:84-86), 
we have relabeled "task functTons" and, "social emotional functions" as "task jobs" 
and "people jobs" in order to make the categories more meaningful to elementary 
school children. The task and people jobs taught to the children by the lessons 
are the following: 

A. .Task Jobs. 

1. Giving Ideas (initiating, proposing tasks or goals, suggesting 

new ideas, suggesting solutions to problems). 

2. Keeping Things on Track (4ielping the group stay on the subject at 

hand, clarifying the task to be accomplished or the problem to 
be solved, giving information needed by group members if they 
are to accomplish their task). 

3. Asking Questions (seeking ideas and information ^m other group 

members, seeking others' opinions, checking with the group to 
see how much agreement has been reached', and discovering what 
group members have decided). 

Pi - 

4. Sumnarizing (putting related ideas together, restating suggestions 

after the group has suggested' them, clarifying others' statements 
and paraphrasing them, interpreting individuals" ideas, re- 
stating what has been discussed and/or decided). 
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B. People Oob-s, . 

1. Encouraging Others (being friendly and rewarding t6 others, encourag- . 
Ing others to participate, seeing that others get a chance to 
speak, keeping the discussion .a group' discussion .rather than let- 
ting it bec£^ dominated by two- or three-way conversations of 
certain students). 

'2. Listening to Others (attending to thfe statenients of all members, 
considering all ideas put forth). 

3. Replying to Ideas (showing regard for others by replying to or 

acknowledging their Ideas and suggestions, pubTicly recognizing 
the contributions of others). 

.4. . Keeping Things Cool (compromising one's own'^ position to settle dis- 
putes, harmonizing by reconciling others' disagreements, reducing 
tension by joking or soothing others, encouraging others to ex- 
plore and resolve their differences, ^expressing group feelings 
and sharing one's' own feelings with others. 

The goal of the Leadership/Process - Leadership/Content lessons is. to teach 
students to identify and f)erform these eight leadership functions, and to encourage 
them to fulfill these functions whenever possible. The debriefing questions at the 
end of eadh Leadership/Process lesson arot designed to help the teacher or counselor 
conducting the lesson to hold a class discussion which will help students learn how 
to use these skills on a day-to-day basis in the classroom. Hopefully, the de- 
briefing discussion and the encouragement and reminders provided by the teacher 
will motivate the students to perform, these leadership jobs whenever the opportunity 
and need arises. , ' k 

Sequencing and scheduling Leadership Process - Leadership^Content lessons 

■ ' ' . ■ ^ , ■ • '■■ 

The first leadership lessons- should be presented. en bloc during a 
three-week period devoted solely to leadership. The f1rst~v^ek should be deyoted 
to viewing the filmstrlp, "Classroom Leadership", and conducting "Introduction^ to 
Task and People Jobs" ( L-1 )- The following week should be devoted to conducting 
the Leadership/Process lesson "P.Tay Your Cards" ('L-2 ) in conjunction with any 
J Leadership/Content lesson^ such as "Design a Game" ( U-9 ). The third week should 
(^e devoted to conducting "Chart A Leader" ( L-3 ). These three lessons and the 
filnistrip should provide the students with enough experience with the eight task' 
and peVle jobs to allow them to begin attempting to perform these jobs during 
routine classroom activities/ The skills and concepts involved in these lessons 
are sufficiently complex to require several repetitions In as short a time as 
possible. 

The other core Leadership/Process - Leadership/Content lessons should be 
scheduled at intervals throughout the year. These additional lessons are designed 
*to reinforce the learning achieved in the first three weeks devoted to leadership. 

The leadership charts depicting task fcnd people jobs which are used in the . 
initial: leadership lesson "Introduction to Task and People Jobs" should be posted 
In a prominent place throughout the year. These charts wilj serve as Reminders to 
the students and will be useful both during subs^uent leadership les*sons and 
during other class activities when leadership skills are needed. . . 
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The leadership/ I nfl uence Lessons 



These lessons are not designed to. teach students specific skills. Rather, 
they are designed to give students opportunities to influence the classroom group. 
Thfse lessons may be scheduled throughdut the year, and there is no particular 
sequence to be followed.- These lessons will be most effective if they are intro- 
duced aftsr the students receive son^^training and experience in performing the. 
various" task and social emotional skills taught by the Leadership/Process - 
Leadership/Content lessons. For best results, follow the sample weekly lesson 
plan provided, at the front of this Handbook. 

The Supplementary Lessons 

The stjpplementary' lessons are designed for use in classes with particularly 
severe leadership- problems. If the diagnostic testing described in the next 
section and/or your own impressions and observations suggest a need for additional 
leadership training, the supplementary lessons should be used in addition to the 
core lessons. If your classroom group has severe leadership problems, the once- 
weekly lessons will probably not produce sufficient change. Therefore, you should 
schedule an additional hour or two each week to conduct the supplementary lessons. 

These lessons sKould also be used if your students have difficulty in 
identifying and ^rforming task and people jobs even after they have been exposed 
to the introductory leadership lessons. The supplementary lessons will provide 
them with ex^a practice in performing the leadership skills. 

These supplementary lessons should be conduct^ after the three-??ieek 
introductory core lesson sequence has been completed. For best results, present 
them in such a way as to alternate between supplementary Leadership/Process - 
Leadership/Content lessons and Leadership/Influence lessons. 
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DIAGNOSING C LASS RO{>l LEADERSHIP 



The following diagnostic survey is designed for teachers to use to deter- 
,nnne whether or not their class has leadership problems. Accordingly, it should 
be acininistered near the beginning of the school year as soon as the leadership 
structure of the classroom has stabilized (this usually takes about four weeks). 
\ If you wish to detennine if the leadership structure of the classroom improves 
/ during the school year, you may readminister the survey at the end of the year 
and compare your post- test results to the pre-test r^asults. ♦ 

The Leadership Survey; "Who Does What In My Class?" 

• ' 

Th*l leadership- survey is similaf to a sociometric survey. The" students are 
asked to name three students who are the task .leaders in the class and three 
social emotional leaders. As in the case of the three-choice sociometrio' survey, 
students in an "ideal" classroom would all receive an equal ntanber of choices or 
nominations as task and social^ emotional leaders^,-* Thus, if the students in your 
class all received between ^wo and four choices a$ task leaders and between two 
and four choices as social emotional leaders, the leadership structure of your 
classroom would approach the ideal. 

The attached sampMpriay be used as a duplicating master for creating a 
Thennofax" ditto masteWr it may be directly duplicated if you have access to 
a direct copying machine. 

The first item asks students to name the three students in the class who 
are most often able to get other students to do things". This item is designed 
to Identify indirectly the taSk'leaders in the class. The second item asks the 
students to name the three^ students in the class who "most often are nice to 
others'. This item is designed to identify indirectly the social emotional 
leaders in the class. 



Administering the Leadership Survey . ^ 

Administer this survey a'fter the first month of the school year in order to 
give the classroom leadership structure time to stabilize. As In the case of the 
sociometric survey, be sure the students work privately and instruct them not to 
discuss their answers. 



Scoring the Leadership Survey 

The attached score sheet may be used as a model for scoring the leadership 
survey. ^ Simply place a tally mark by the names of the students each time they 
are nominated as a task leader or as a social emotional leader. 

Analyzing the Data 

i 

Students who receive one or no nominations for both items are those who 
have very little influence in the class. These students should be encouraged 
to participate more, and they should be given leadership opportunities whenever 
possible. Students who receive five or more nominations for both items have 



disproportionate iafluence in the class. They may be members of a classroom 
oligarchy, and they sho\ild b^ encouraged to share their influefice with other 
students. 

You ^]'\ pwbably discover that some student leadei^s receive mostly nomin^ 
ations as task leaders while others receive mo§Jp^ nominations as social emotional , 
leaders. These students should be encouraged/to perform bottr leadership functions 
rather than specializing in performing "one of them. 

If more than twenty-five percent of your students fall outside'of the "ideal" 
range of two to four nominations on both items r you may wish to conduct supplemen- 
tary lessons in addition to the core lesson's. You should also try to give students 
who receive fewer than two nominations on either or both items as marvy leadership 
opportunities as possible.* Be sure to avoid unconsciously perpetuating classroom 
leadership problems by giving the students most often nominated as leaders a 
disproportionate share of the opportunities to exerci5* Influence. These students 
usually are the most effective leaders, but if they are given most of the 6ppor- . 
tunities to function i-n leadership roles, other students will not have sufficient 
opportunities to Team or firactice leadership skilTs.', 



' Observation Guide • . 

The leadership survey measures the "students ' perception of classroom leader- 
ship. The actual leadership and influence structure ms^ differ somewhat from the 
.students* perceptions. In general, try to identify which students most often 
influence the group, and try to estimate the extent to which influence is shared 
among the students. The following questions will help guide observations: 

A. Are some students always "bossed ai^ound"?. 

B. Do some students seem to specialize in giving and seeking out ideas and 
opinions? Do some specialize in clarifying and summarizing others' 
statements? These students are the task leaders in the class.. If only . 
a few engage in these activities, you may wish to add some supplementary 
leadership lessons to the program, -and you may want to ask these students 
to take responsibility for encouraging others to give opinions and ideas. 

C. Do some students specialize in encouraging and praising the contributions 
of others? Do some students go out of their way to include others in 
conversations and playground activities? Do some students specialize in 
restoring- harmony, suggesting compromises, or expressing group feelings? 
These students are socio-emotional. leaders. Again, extra lessons may be 
needed if only a few students engage in these activities. 

D. Who are usually the "captains" or those who choose sides or teams 
when students play organized games? These students may be the most 
adept leaders and organizers in the class. If only a few normally 
fill ^these roles, you may wish to give. other students leadership 
opportunities in the class whenever possible. 
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■ . MHO DOES WHAT !N MY CLASS . 

f 

in most classes, some students do things better or more often than othe* students. 
. Please give your opinion (THERE IS NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWER) about who most' often 
does the following things or who is best at doing the followi^ig things. You may 
•list different people for each question, or you may list the same person more than 
-once, NOT LIST YOURSELF. Only your teacher will see your answers. 

■. - • 

1. Which three students in this class are most often able to get other students 
to do things? , . . i 

. ' (1) (2) (3) 



■2. Which three students in^ tshis class are most often nice to other stifdents?' . 



WHO DOES WHAT IN- MY CLASS " ^. 

In most classes, some students do things better or more oft^n than other students. 




^ once. DO NOT LISTvYOURSELF. Only your teacher v^ill. see your answers. 



•" L Which three students in this class arjl most often able to get other students 
to do things? ■ 

' '■„•■.,•■■ . ' ^ . ' ■ " 
(1) . ' - (2)_ (3) 



2.' Which three students in this class are rnost often nice to other students? 

' (2) . • (3) 
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SCORE SHEET FOR "WHg DOES WHAT IN MY CLASS " 



Student's name / 


Task leader nonii nations 
^ inost OTten gets otners 
to do things") 


Social emotional leader 

nominations 
fmost often nice to others") 
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To teach students leadership skills and to encourage them to use 
these ski'] Is. 

Two similar stories are read to the students, one without and one with 
People. Jobs, and a comparison is made of the two* Students also" 
Identify Task and People Jobs on a worksheet. / 

Leadership Play scripts for six students; Task" and People Job Work- 
sheet for each student in class; chart depictifig Task and People Jobs. 
Instructions and materials for making the chart are found in the 
appendix accompanying the Teacher's Handbook. ^ ^ 



NOTE^FOR SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS: If you show the Leadership Filmstrip, 
use the discussion questions to. decide how much experience your 
students, have had with the Task and People Jobs in pre.yious 4th 
and 5th grSde classes. If you do not show the Leadersfiip Filiretrip, 
develop some discussion questions to decide how much -experience your 
sttfdents have 'had with' the Task and People . Jobs in previous 4th 
and 5th grade classes. . . * • . ' 

If they have* been introduced to these concepts, do not- use this 
introductory lesson, Instead, .turn td lesSon L-3. "Chart A Leader" 
and use this lesson as a- review of the Task and People Jobs. You 
may also want to make a chart depicting Task and Pe«ple Jobs .to 
display in your classroom. Instructions and materials for making 
the chart are found in the envelope accon^anying the Teacher's Handbook. 

Use the Task and People Job chart to introduce' the class to Jask and 
•People Jobs and to motivate students to do them during class 
discussions. 

Select six students who are good readers to read the prepared script 
before the class. The remainder of the students are not to be given 
a script so that they wlllbe able to observe what- jobs the students 
act out. 

Conduct the lesson in the following mannei^: ■ ^ * 

A. Briefly outline'the lesson to the students, mentioning that, "We' 
will be using the eight leadership jobs today »*nd for activities 
in the future." Stress that the purpose of the exercise is to 
help the group work well together. Explain that typical groups 
(e.g., classroom groups) which don't always work well together 
usually have only a few leaders and the rest are followers. 

Tell them, "We want to get away from that and make all. of us 
leaders by making sure we all take part in leading the group." 

B. There are two types of leadership jobs done when we* work together 
as an effective group— Task and People Jobs. Refer to the chart 
as the Task and People Jobs are described. 

ISO 



1) Task Jobs focus on the 'group objective or thing to be done: 

• Gives Ideas, Asks Questions, SiOTjarizes, Keeps Things on Track. 

2) People Jobs help the group maintain cohesion andhelp the 
group develop. positive feelings about each other: Encourages 
Others, Listens to Others, Replies to Ideas, Keeps Things Cool. 

Tell ttie students, "Both task and People Jobs.- are -necessary i - 
We work well only when all are donf." ' 

The Play: tell the students. 



■ I) "The first version of our story does not in^ilude. People Jobs. 
See If you can tell the difference between this version and 
the second one which includes People Jobs." 

2) "I will. stop the play occasionally and see if you know what 
leadership job was just done. Remember the first version just 
includes Task Jobs." (Teacher stops group at each asterisk 
and asks what Task Job y^as just done.) ^ ' 

3) . "The setting for our play is a classroom much like Ours where 

■ the class is trying to decide what should be placed in a tiii» , 
capsule which will be buried for 100 years under the school flagpole 

After thi.s play has been read by the students, use Interlude #1. 

I 

Tell the students: . • , ■ . ■ 

r) "Now we w'ill go back in time as if .the first play had never 
happened, but this time we will do it over again with People 
'Jobs. See if you can tell any difference." 

2) "I will again interrupt and ask the class which leadership 
job was just done. Both Task and People jobs wilt bis included. 

The play is read by the same students. The teacher interrupts at 
each asterisk (*) and asks the class what leadership job(s) was ' 
just done. 

After the second play has beer^ read by the students, use Interlude #2. 

Each student receives a worksheet and is instructed that this is 
a continuation of the play and that the rest of the class will get 
to participate by reading. 

1) Students are asked to vtolunteer to read a line and are not 
to begin until they have the attention of the whole class. 

2) After each line is read, students are asked which Task and 
^People Job(s) was done. After a, brief discussion, teacher ^ 
indicates which is the most correct answer . 

3) Students write the most correct answers in the blanks. 

a. Explain that a "Chop" is cutting someone down and is the 
opposite of Encourages Others. It will appear on our 
worksheet but it -is not a leadership job. ' • 

b. "Getting Off Track" appears as a comparison to "Keeping on Track 
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TOM: 
MARY: 
, : FRANK: 
. , AMY : 
TOM: 
AMY: 
GEORGE: 
' MANDY: 

♦ 

TOM: 
MANDY:, 

FRANK: 
TOM: 
FRANK: 
MARY: 

AMY: 

GEORGE: 
MANDY: 

MARY: 

MARY: 
FRANK:. 

MARY: 

. FRANK: 
. ' TOM: 

AMY : 



LEADERSHIP . PLAY L-1 
Without People Jobs 

"Vtell, I think ^ should put a skateboard in the box." ^ . 

"I think so. too. O.K. Let's vote on it."^ ' ^ ^ ' 

"Hey, wait a minute. It's really too early to vote." *(2)_ 

"Well, I think we should put a class picture in the box." 
"Wfty do you say that?" *(3)___ 

"Then the kids who open this box will know what we looked like." 

(RAISES HAND. BUT IS NOT NOTICED)* ^ " 

"I think we should put a class picture in the box because 100 years from 
now the kids may look all different." . ^ . 

"You'^'rtieah that you think the kids won't look like we do." 

"Yes, they may be much taller and maybe they will have their hair/ all cut 
Off. Who knows?" _ . ' \ 

"I don't think we should put a class picture in." 

"What's your reason?" " 

"Well, because the kids. (FRANK IS INTERRUPTED. DOESN'T FINISH) 

"A class picturte might fade in 100 years and then it would be a "waste." 
*(4) 

"That's a dumt) answer. If it is locked ih. a'box and the air can't get 
to it, it ^n't fade." / V 

(RAISES HAND. BUT IS IGNORED) , - / 

"Well, most of. you are saying thatj^ou want to put a class picture in 
the box aS one item." *(5) 

''Are we ready to vote? How many want to vote now on whether we should 
put the class picture in the box? Raise your hands." (EVERYONE RAISES 
HAND EXCEPT GEORGE) - 

"O.K., the majority are rea^fy to .vote." 

"I think we should take the skateboard, too. It will let the kids see 
what one of our hobbies was." Maybe skateboards will be antique by then." 

were just getting ready to vote and you bring in another idea. It's 
not the time for more suggestions. We»are voting on' whether or not we 
should take the class picture," 

"I don't care, I don't like this talking anyway. I couldn'^ care less 
about this box and what goes in it. This is a stupid activity."- 

"Back to the vote. How" many of you want to take the class picture? 
O.K., now raisfryour hands and leave them up high until I can count." 
(EVERYONE RAISES HAND BUT FRANK WHO SULKS'AND IS MAD) 

"Everyone raised their hands except for one person, so we have a majority 
that agree. We take the class picture as item number one." 
*<6)J 
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INTERLUDE II 

The group has started to discuss the probleni and they have done some 
jobs that people hav^ to do whenever they work together. They have given ideas , 
they have asked questions . sc»>e have helped kfeep the ' group on track , and some 
*^*ve sunmarized' the discussion for the group. These jobs are called "Task Jobs" 
Can you tell the xlass who siamari zed? And who helped, keep thevgroup on track? 

^ * \ 

However, there are other jobs that need to be done iTi this group. 

Besictes getting the Task Jobs done, every member of the gVctup must do "People 

Jobs". People Jobs have to do with how the people feel about their group. If 

people like their group they will work hard and help the- group. But if people 

do not like their group, they will get angry art thffi others and they will not ' 

work hard. How do you think Frank felt? Did he help the group by not votteg? 

Why didn't he vote? How do you think Mary felt when Amy told her that her ^* 

answer was dumb? 

f 

• * 

Now the group is going to. do both Task and People Jobs^ Each time a" 

' / ■ 

person does a People Job, the teacher will point to the People Job on the chart. 
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LEADERSHIP PLAY 
With People Oobs 



TOM: 

MARY: 

FRANK: 

TOM: 

FRANK: 

TOM: 

AMY: 

TOM: 

AMY: 

GEORSE: 

MANOY: 
GEORGE: 

MANDY: 



"Vtell. I think we should put a skateboard in the box." 
'•I think so, too. O.K. Let's vote on it." 

wait a minute. We haven't heard what other people think." 

"It's really too- early to vote." 

"Wei 1 » Any hasn't had a turn yet." *(2) 

"Any, what do you think?" 

"I think we should put a" class picture in the box." 

"Why (do you say 'that? What's your reasofi?" 

"•Then the kids who open this- box will know what we look like." 

(RAISES HAND AND GETS A CHANCE TO SPEAK)- "I agree with Any. A class 
picture would be my first chdice. too." *(3) ; 

"What's your reason, George?" 

"Of all the things we could put in a %itnB capsule, the class picture 
is the only c^ne that shows who we are and something ^bout us. All the 
other things you could go out and buy in a store." 

"I never thought of that.- That's a good idea, George." *(4) 
*(5) — 



"But my reason would be i 
look at lot different than 




iO years -from now the kids may 



TOM: 

MANDY: 

GEORGEi 

FRANK: 
TOM: 
FRANK: 
MARY: 
GEORGE : 



"You mean you think the kids won't look like we do now?" 

"Yes, they may be taller and have their hair all cut off. Who knows?" 

(RAISES HAND AND GETS A CHANCE TO SPEAK) "Like Mandy said, a class^ 
picture is the best idea." 

"Well, I don't think we should put a class picture In." 

"What's your reason, Frank?" L.,^-^~^ 

"Well, because the kids... (FRANK IS INTERRUPTED) 

"A class picture might fade in 100 years and then it would be a waste." 

"Mary, you cut off Frank. Give him a chance to finish." *(6)__ 
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FRANK: 



MANOY: 
AMY: 

. GEORGE:. 

MANOY: 

AMY:. 
FRANK: 

MARY: 

FRANK: 

AMY: • 

^EORGE:, 

T(j>M: 
AHY: 



"What I was going to say was I don't think we should take a class picture 

because th0se kids can look in history books to see what kids our age 

looked- like. Just like we look in history books to see what kids in the - 
1870's looked like." 

"But we want them to know what we, this class, looked like." 

"And, Mary, when you said the picture Blight fade, well, that isn't 
exactly true, because if it is locked In a box which is airtight, then 
the a1r won't get in and the picture won't fade." 

"I think njost of us are saying that we want to put the picture in the 
box . 

"Are we ready to vote? How many want to vote now on whether to take the 
class picture as one of our four choices? Raise your hands." 

"O.K., the majority of us are ready to vote." 

"I think we should take the skateboard, too. It will let the kids see 
what one. of our hobbies was. Maybe skateboards will be antiques fay 
then. Those kids could see our skateboard and make lot of money." 

"Frank, we .vere just getting ready to vote and you bring in another 
Idea.. It s not the tin^ for more suggestions. We are voting on 
whether or not we should take the class picture." 

"Well, I don't care. I don 'Hike this talking, anyway. I couldn't 
care less about this box and what goes in it. This is a stuoid 
activity." 

"Hey, cool it, Frank. We'll talk about the skateboard next." *(7) 




"Yes, cool it, Frank. You had good ideas. We don't want you to get all 
mad and clam up." *(8) " *(g) y « 

"O.K., back to the vote. How many of you want to take the class pi 
Raise your hands and leave them up high until I can count." 
{EVERYONE RAISES HAND EXCEPT FRANK) 

"Everyone raised a hand except one person, so we have a majority that 
agree. We take the class picture as item number one." 



/ 
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■ INTERLUDE #2 

Now you have seen the groi^p do both Task and People Jobs. What do you 
think would Have happened if the group never did People Jobs? Why? Would the 
group have liked each other? Do you think any of the people in the group would 
have been angry or embarrassed? Why? Would Frank have helped the group and 
worked hard? -Do you think the group would want to work together and finish the 
discussion if no gne did People Joljs? Why? ^ ■ 

Now more of you will have a chance to participate as we continue the 
play. Complete the Task and People Job worksheet as we do them together as a 
class. We will take turns re'ading the sentences to the class and deciding 
which Task or People Job best fits the sentence. 

r 

t ' ' . • 

; ■ • . - . ■ • ■ . . ■ 

There will be two more possible answers that are nqt Task or People 

Jobs which keep people from working well in a group. They are, Chop (cutting 

someone down) and Getting Off Track.. These sentences are marked with an, 
asterisk (*). ' ' *" 
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PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
TASK AND PEOPLE JOBS 



1. 



TOM: "O.K., let's get to work and decide on the second 
thing to put in the box." 



2, 



AMY: 



"Do you stm think the skateboard "is important, 
Tom?" • 



3. 



TOM: "Yes, I tbi^ik the skateboard should be next because 
ia. many of us have them."" 



■4. 



GEORGE: ;|Did you see the new skateboard I got? Want mia to 
get it and show it to you?" 



5. 



FRANK: ^ "Let's stick to the job. . We can look, at George's 
skateboard at recess." 



6. 



MANDY: "Well, what do you think should. be next, Frank?" 



7. 



FRANK: "Yes, I think the skateboard should be in the box." 



8. 



MARY: "Why-do you want the skateboard. Frank?" 



FRANK: "Well, a lot of kids spend a Tot of time playing 
with them, and kids in the future may want to know 
what we do to have fun." ' '"'V ■ 



10. 



MANDY: "That's a good point. Frank, and I think it is 
important that kids of the future know wha* we 
do to have fun. " 



11. 



AMY: "It sounds like most of us want the skateboard 
to go into the box." 



* 12. 



13. 



MARY: 



"This 1s silly. I think skateboards are dianb. 
Frank and Tom are dumb. All they think about 
are skateboards," 



FRANK: "Well , you're duoib. You cOuldiTt use a skate- 
board even if your life depended on it." 



* 14. 
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GEORGE: "Yes^, dumb old Mary!" 
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"O.K., you guys. Name-eaning just makes 
people angry and caCises fights. Let's quit 
chopping each other." 

"You're right. Let's shop. arguing and get this 
job done. Otherwise, we won't need a box. 
We'll still be here arguing a hundred years 
from now," 

"O.K., Mary 'fright. Let's vote- on the skate- 
board. Whoever wants the skateboard, raise 
your hand." 

(ALL EXCEPT MARY RAISE THEIR HANDS)' 

"Well, everyone but me wants the skateboard. , 
I guess it goes in the box." 



Us 




WITHOUT PEOPLE JOBS 

Gives Ideas 
Keeps Things on Track 
Asks Questions 
Gives Ideas. 
Sunmari zes 
Sumnarizes ^ 

WITH PEOPLE JOBS' 



Encoiirages Others - 
Encourages Others 
Replies to ^deas. 
Encourages Others 
Replies to Ideas 
Encourages Others 
Keeps Things Cool 
Keeps Things Cool 
Encourages* Others 



MOST CORRECT ANSWERS TO 
TASK AND PEOPLE JOB WORKSHEET 

1. Gives Ideas; Keeps Things on Track 

2. Asks Questions; Encourages Others 

3. Gives Ideas 

4. Getting Off Tf^ck 

5. Ke^ps Things on Track 

6. Encourages Others 

7. Gives Ideas 

8. Replies to Ideas; Encourages Others; Asks: Questions 

9. Gives Ideas - . 

10. Replies to Ideas; Encourages Others 

11. ' Summarizes 

12. Chop . ' 

13. Ch0|ii;< ' " 

14. Chop 

15. Keeps Things Cool 4 : 

16. Keeps Things on Track - . . ' 

■ 1 

17. Sumnarizes; Keeps Things on Track 

18. Summarizes 
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'.GOAL: 
ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 



r 



PUY YOUR CARDS . . LEADERSHIP/ PROCESS - .trades 4, 6 

To increase the trequenci? of task and People Jobs students contribute 
-to a group discussion or a group activity. 

Studeftts receive a packet of cards which determines the number of Task 
and People Jobs they tnay contribute Jto a group discussion or a group. . 
activity. Students try to play every card they hold-. 

Any materials required for leadership/Content lesson chosen to be used 
with this lesson, plus a packet for each student containing' leadership 
cards. ' 



Select the content of the lesson.. (See lesson alternatives identified 
as "Leadership/Content's )' 

Introduce the content of the lesson to the class. 

Introduce the process activity of "placing your' cards". . 

a: Each student wiTl receive a packet which contains a certain number 
of cartls. Each card has a Task: or a People Job^ written on it. The 
-number of Task and People Jobs, can be varied by th^ teacher. 

For example: Each student may receive a packet which contains:, 

2 - Gives Ideas' 
1 - Asks Questions ' • 
1 - Summarizes 

1 — Keeps Things on Track 

„ - . . . ^ ■ ... 

Groups of 4 to 6 students are formed 



DISCUSSION.: 

2. 
3. 



2 - Encourages Others 
I - Replies to Ideas 
1 - Keeps Things Cool 



b. 



d. 



e. 



During th© discussion or activity, each time a student wants to 
• make a contribution, he must decide which cai:;d applies and "play 
the card's This can be done by giving the' card to the teacher, 
to a student cbl lector, or by placing it in a pile in the center 
of the group. . ' ' * Sv_r 

If a st-udent uses all of his "cards for a particul-ar 'Task or People 
Job, he muS't use his other Task' s^nd People Job cards; M. my not" 
do a particular Task *or People Job^unless he has a card for it,^ 

A student moderator is selected from volunteers in each group to/ 
make sure that what" a player says agrees wit+i the Task or People 
Job card he plays. If it does not agree, the card is returned to 
the player. Any disputes are to be j/e^ferred imnediately.to the 
. teacher. 

The process should' continue until m6st students have played all 
their cards. 

' Packets of cards may be, "stacked" for individual students. For 
example, a particularly quiet-student may be given more "Gives 
Ideas" cards which are easier to play, and a student who tends 
to- dominate discussions may be given more "Encourages Others"' 
cards. . ' ' 



Which cards' were the most useful? Why? 

Which cards'were the. hardest to play?' Whyt 

Did the cards help:or hinder the discussion? Why? 



f. 



g. 
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TITLE: 
GOAlJ ' 

ABSTRACTr 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 
1. 



2. 

-3; 
4. 
5. 



CHART A LEADER 



LEADERSHIP/PROCESS 



Grade 



■ 1.-3 
4. 5. 6 



To point out the 'frequency that leadership jobs are done ar^d to ' n 
encourage students to'tto aJi of tKe leadersip jobs and not dnly on^ 
or two. . ' 

Teacher ©f stD^ent tallies, on a chart each time a leadership job Is 
done by individual snanbers of a small group discussion. 

Chart for^each group. 

Construct a chart similar to the one on the next page. List ffrst 
names of students participating down left-hand column and all the 
leadership jobs, except for Listens to Others (which is done con- 
stantly), across the top. 

Select the content of the. lesson. (See lesson alternatives identified 
as "Leadership/Content"'.) " ■■> 

Introduce the content of -the lesson to the class. 

Divide the class into groups of 8 or 9 students 

Introduce the process activity of "chart a leader". ' 

a. Select one student from each grouq who 'knows the Task and People 
leadership jobs. Have this strident put- a tally on the chart 
after the members' names in the appropriate box. (It ^nay be , 
necessary for the teacher to denK)nstrate to the class with a 
sample group.) 

Instruct the students to conduct their discussions using as many 
of the leadership jdbs thai? they can.. Remind them that the goal 
Is to do all of the jobs ayid not one or two of them a tot of times, 



DISCUSSION: 

r 1. 

2.' 



Which jobs we're done^the ftiost? Why? Why were they the easiest to-do? 
Which jobs were the hardest? Why?,. ... 
What^does the chart reveal aboift the students who parti eipated. ^ 
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TITLE: CLASSROOM SOAPBOX LEADERSHIP/INFLUENCE Grjides 4. 5, 6 

GOAL: To encourage students and teacher to express their views on subjects 

of their choice. 

ABSTRACT: Students and teacher are given an opportunity to regularly share 
their opinions on a variety of subjects of their choice. 

MATERIALS: • A place In classroom designated as a "Soapbox". 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Purpose of soapbox presented. *' 

a. You "have a- right to your own Ideas and opinions. This is an 
opportunity to regularly share your ideas and opinions with 
others without being interrupted. 

b. We want to hear from ydu. This will help students in our class 
to see others' points of view. . * 

c. " If you are really concerned about something, speak up and express 

your views. 

d. This will be usefu| as a gauge of classroom interests, concerns, 
or, probleiis. ' _ . 

2. , Discuss rules for the' soapbox. . 

a. What (the soapbox is for giving opinions; it is. not, a place for 
"sharing"). 

\ b. Who (students, teachers, other^adults in the school). 

'c. When (e.g., regularly scheduled times perhaps once or twice. a 
week for lO-minute periods, or when needed). 

d. Time allotted: e.g. about 3-5 minutes per talicer - timed! 

e. Any 1 imitations or) subjects discussed. , , 
' f. ResponsiblTities of audience when someone is on the soapbox. 

3. Set up soapbox: e.g. , a wooden box, a high stool , or a certain chair 
to stand on will do. 

4. Designate time for its first use. ■ 

5. Encourage its^use by using it yourself when you feel the rieed'to 
"sound off" to the class. . 
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TITLE: 

GOAL: 
ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS ; 
PRCICEDURE; 
1. 



WERE DO YOU STAND? 



LEADERSHIP/INFLUENCE 
Attraction 



"Grades 4, 5. 6 



To encourage .students to take a public stand on various issues. 

Given a continuum of issues, students select the number that best 
represents their position. 

Issues or questions varying at grade levels.; 3" x 5" cards. 

An issue or question is presented to the class and written on the 
board. ' * " 

2. praw a line on the board and divide it into five se^nts and number 
each segment one through five. The end points represent opposite 
positions of a continuum. . ' ^' 

3. Ask s^^ents to suggest phrases that define the two extremes. (For 
examples^ see following page-.) The middle thre§ positions are kept 
constant or filled in by the teacher to keep the activity nwving. 

4. Place the numbers one through five around the room with sufficient „ 
space for students to stand near them and be separatjed* from other, 
groups. ' 

5. Students write the nunbers 1 through 5 on 3" x 5" cards, one number 
to a card. 

6. For e4ch question t)r issue presented, each student and the teacher 

. select the nunber ..that best represents his/her view withoi/t showing 
anyone else. ^ Care should be, taken toinsure that students do not 
change their'^minds once it is learned what their friends have 
selected. . 

7. When all have selected their numbers, all those holding one number 
are to stand next to that nunfaer placed in the classroom. Repeat 
one* at a time for all five numbers. ' 

DISCUSSION; . 

.. 1. Are you surprised to see someone with you in your group? 
Are yoct .surprised to see someone in a different group? 
Has. anyQne been in your group for all questions so far? Who? 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Was there anyone you expected to be in your group every time who 
was not? 



* Loosely based^on an idea by Sidney Simon from Meeting Yourself Halfway , 
Argus Coninunioations , 1974. 



I 
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'SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR "WHERE DO YOU STAND?" LESSON 



i. How late do you sleep on Saturday nx3rnings? 



1^ 



I 1 i 2 r I 3 i 4 ' I _ 5. i 

Up ' ' ^leeps 

dawn until noon 

2. How neat is your desk? 

II r 2- i 3_ i ^ 4 I 5_ . i 
Messy - 5o~So ■ ' NiiPE 
Bessie Sue ' ; fiellie 

3, How much do you talk on the* telephone?, . ^ 
1 I 2 1 -3 i 4/ I 5 I 



4. How well do you like reading? (Repeat for other curriculum areas) 

I 1 : I 2 3 I ' 4 V 5 _1 

5. How much of a, talker* are you? ' 

I I I— I \ J . [ 4 'I ' 5 i 

6. Are you more Tike the "tortoise" or the "hare" in the story? ' 
I I 1 2 I 3 



7. HOW do you feel .about fighting as a means of handling problfc? 

L 1 I i J 3_ \ U i 5 

8. Do you think your classmates are fair to each other? 
_i _^ 2 I 3 



9.* What do you think of this Tesson or activity? ^ 

J , -1 I 2 \ J.^ J 4 I'- 5 I 

iO. Because of a food shortage, people are allowed to eat only ONCE each day. 
Which time would you prefer: 

1 I / 2 I " 3 .1 4 r 5 I 

Breakfast Mid-morning* Lunch * Mid-afternoon Dinner 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

materials': 

PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 



PUY A ROLE 



LEADERSHIP/PROCESS 



L-6 

Grades 4, 5, 6 

To give students practice engaging in a specific Task and People Job 
by assigning students a leadership role to play. 

During a group discussion or a group activity, each student is 
responsible for a specific Task or People Job. 

Anylnaterials required for Leadership/Content lesson chosen to be used 
with this lesson, plus a packet for each student containing leadership 
role-playing cards. 



Choose content of lesson. (See lesson alternatives identified as 
Leadership/Content.) 

itroduce content lesson to students. 



!?v Divide students into groups of 8 or 9. 

4. Introduce role-playing with the following statement: 



a. 



During this 'Activity (or discussion) each of you will have one 
major leadership job or role to play. You will be assigned a* 
Task Job or a People Job and you are to play . your role 'as much 
as possible but you tnay do other Task or People Jobs as well. 
There may be one or two other students that draw the -same job as 
you. At the end, you will be askled how your groups worked together. 
If there were problems we will see where they c^ from and see if 
. the prbblems were caused by students not doing their Task and 
Peopl^e jobs, 

b. Now I will give e.ach of you a card. Written on that 

card js your job. Don't let others in your group see, your job. 
We want to see if they can guess which job you, have. * 

c During this lesson, we will also. assign a few' people to be observers. 
They will be watching your group to see if they can tell which roles 
^were assigned. . ' . 

5. Rotate cards so that studeh'ts are exposed to more than one lask and 
People Job. Specific cards may be given to specific students depending 
on their needs. Be sure that each small grdup has a balanced assigr^ment 
of leadership jobs. 

5. After the group completes the lesson, ask group members to guess which 
jobs other group numbers were assigned by pointing to the pefson they 
thought had a specific leadership job. Then have the person Vho did 
^ have the job raise his or her hand. Repeat for all leadership jobs. 

DISCUSSION: 

1. Was it easy or hard to role-play your job? 

2. Were you able to guess which jobs other people in your group were 
assigned? 

3. Did role-playing these jobs help your discussion? 
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TITLE: . RESCUE ,/ LEASER'SH IP/INFLUENCE Grades 4, B.'S ' 

OPAL: To remind students of the importance of including each group member 

in a group's problem-solving process. 

ABSTRACT: Given a situation card and several resource carjjs, groups' think up 
rescue plans. Students are later surveyed as to whether or not 
^ they felt included fYi their group. ' * ' 

MATERIALS: Situation cards; resource cards; "felt included" surveys. 

PROCEDURE:. ' - , » . 

1. Divide class into groups of six to eight students each. 

2. Place the packs of situ^ion cards and resource cards on a table. ,, 

3. Each group sends a member to the table. The person draws one 
situation card and five resource cards. < 

4. The persofi returns to his group. Teacher signals all groups to begin 
a 10-minute period when they must think up a rescue plan for a group 
placed in that^^i tuation with only those resources available. 

5. After the time limit, ask each group to tell what -their situation was, 
what their resources were, and to share their plan. 

6. Now pass out to each student a "FELT INCLUDED" survey. Anonymously, 
each student is to answer if he felt a part of the gro'up or if he 
felt left out. Put the class total on the board for a "felt included 
score ." In lieu of the "Felt Included" survey, students c^n ble asked 
to put their heads down on their desks with their eyes closed and 
raise their hands if they did not feel included. 

' '7. Rep'eat activity^ giving alKgroups a new draw -»of. cards. Be .sure to 
encourage the class_ to better their "felt included score." At the . 
end of this 10-minute planning and sharing, again anonymoj^sTy survey 
. the class -and post the total on the board. Has the class score- 
improved? Why? ' 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 
2. 



What does it feel like when you are not included? 

Is the group more effective when everyone feels included? Why or 
why not? ^ ' 

t 

3. Iki people who feel included like their group more than people who do 
not feel included? ^ 

4. Do you ever feel like you are not included in other kinds of classroom 
groups? J *■ 

5. What can we do this week to help more people feel included? 
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RESCUE 



SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR SITUATION CARDS AND RESOURCE CARDS 



Srqup situation cards 

Your car runs out of gas In the desert., 

Your group is caught in a snowstorm 
while hiking in the mountains. 

* ' 

Your group is accidentally locked in 
the city zoo after hours. 

During a power failure, your group is 
caught in an elevatbr between floors. 

Your van breaks" down in a small village 
in South America. 



Your boat washes ashore on a small 
deserted island. / ^ 

Your group becSnes separate^ from the 
main group while on a safari in 
Africa. 



Your group is accidentally locked in 
an abandoned warehouse. 



RESOURCE 


CARgS 


^Compass 


Pocket knife 


Am , " 
Aluminian foil 


Maoazine 


Four quarters 


Markina oens 

t 


Fishing line 


Kitchen niatches 

1^ ■ 1 lik# 1 1 11^14 WW ( 1 W *S 


Transistor radio 


Candles 


Bicycle 


Bottle of Coke , 


Rubber bands 


Baskettoall 


Parachute 


Gennan Sheoherd doa 


Pie tin 


A latitern 


Ten feet of rooe 


- — — - /*,■ 


Pocket watch 


Adhesive taoe 


Hatchet 


noiiiiicr aiiu iL no i lb 


Trumpet ^-^^ 


A pillowcase 


A sack of walnuts 


A box of paper clips 



STUDENT "FELT INCLUDED" SURVEY 

, Answer this question honestly. No one will know your answer. 
Did you feel you were a^*part of your group, or did you feel left out? 



Check one: 



I was a part of my group, 
I felt left out. 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 

1. 

2. 

•3. 

4. 



6. 
7. 
8. 



WHICH TEACHER WOULD YOU RECOWEND? LEADERSHIP/CONTENT Grades 4,5,6 

To provide an interesting activity for practicing leadership roles. 
To be used only with one of the leadership/Process lessons. 

Stu'dents discuss and select a classroom teacher from four potential 
candidates. 

Handout for each student describing the four potential candidates. 



THIS LESSON IS ONLY TO BE USED WITH A LEADERSHIP/ PROCESS LESSON. 
Divide class into groups (teacher's choice). 

Introduce process ^activity (teacher's choice). 

« ,-..>.. • • 

Introduce the groijp task by reading the, paragraph following the 
applicable grade-level variation, 

a. Fourth-grade variation: 

This is not, a real situation. Pretend that your teacher will be 
attending a meeting away from school next week for three days. 
He/she has the option of naming the substitute teacher you will 
have for the three days. You will be able to help choose the 
substitute.. There are four people on the substitute list. 



here- is a brief description of the four pretend people. Discuss 

each person and "decide on your re(;ommendation. 

I" 

b. Fifth-grade variation: 

This i^ not a ' real situation. Pretlhd that your teacher will not 
be able to complete the school year with your class. ,You will be 
having a new teacher beginning next week. We understand that this 

' will involve a period of adjustment for this class. To make it • 
easier, we will let you hel0 choose the new teacher. Four people 

. have applied for the position. Here is a brief description of the 
four pretend candidates'. Discuss each person, and decide on your 
recommendation. »^ 

c. Sixth-grade variation:, • ' - ' 

Tht^ is not a real situation. Your school has been given the 
opportunity and money to hire an extra teacher who specializes in 
■a certain subject area. This person would work with each class at 
lea;rf>twice a 'week. Four^people have applied 'for the position, 
ea^h with a different specialty. Here is a brief description of 
the focir pretend candidates and the services they would offer. 
Discuss each person and^ decide on your recommendation. ^ 

Give each student a copy- of the descriptions of the four candidates. 

Read the descriptions to the class. 

Ask the groups to share their decision and the reasons for their choice. 

Ask groups to cotnnent on their experience with the selected process 
activity, . • 
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PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
WHICH TEACHER WOULD YOU RECOMMEND? 



Grade 4 



NAME: Mr. Jim. Lewis 
AGE: 24 years old 
STATUS: Married, one child 

EXPERIENCE: 



Has Substituted in all 
grades. 



Finished college one year ago, but has 

not been able to find aVull-tinie job. 

A P.E. major in college/ Gives the 
• teacher's instructions for the whole 

day first tiling in the morning; 
< students are on their own the rest of 

the day, . 



NAME: Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson 
AGE: 62 years old 
STATUS:' Married, no children 



EXPERIENCE: 



30 years' experience as a 
kindergarten a^d first-' 
grade teacher. 



Follows teacher's lesson plans, but tries 
to add extra Art and Music activities. 
Lets students talk as much as they want. 
Sends ' students who^on't work to the 
principal 's office. 



NAME: Mrs. Susan Davis 

XT 

AGE: 36 years old 

STATUS: Widowed, two children 

. ■ # 

EXPERIENCE: Taught .^h and 5th grades 
for six years in another 
, state. 
^ ■ ■ 

Follows teacher's lesson plans and' 
instructions exactly. Has a firm set 
of rules. Keeps the rocan quiet so 
students can work. Gives extra 
recess time to students who finish 
assignments. 



NAME: Mr. Dan Johnson 
AGE: 45 y^ars o]d, • 
STATUS: . Single 

EXPERIENCE.: Retired tf.S. Anny Colonel. 

One year's substituting -in 
junior high school. 

Brings in interesting Science. Social < 
Studies and Art activities of his own. 
Doe^ not worry about completing the ' 
teacher's assignments but experts 
everyone to take part in actiylties 
that he brings in. Keeps students 
after school who misbehave. 



> 
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PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
i^ICH TEACHER WOULD YOU RECOMMEND? 



Grade 5 



NAME: 

AGE: 

STATUS: 



Miss Mary Jones 
23 years old 
Single 



EXPERIENCE: No experience. 

COMMENTS: Good grades and recom- 
mendations from a teaching college 
that is known for new ideas and methods 
concerning teaching. 



NAME: 

AGE: 

STATUS: 



Mr. Bill Brown 

58 years ol^d 

Married, four children 



EXPEJ^IENCE: 18 years' teaching 
experience in intern^diate grades 
(4, 5. 6). 

COWENTS: Mr. Brown has to miss 
school occasionally because of his 
wife's illness. Mr. Brown desperately 
needs a job because his wife needs a 
lot of expensive- medical care. 



NAME: , Mr. Tom Smith 
AGE: 35 years old 

STATUS: Married, no children 

4 

EXPERIENCE: 6» years' experience in 
publ ic schools. Taught at various'" 
levels, from kindergarten through 
6th grade. 

COMMENTS: This teacher is con|pi>hed - 
not very hard and easy to get along with, 
but students have said they didn't feel 
they learned as much as they did from 
other teachers. His classes do a lot of 
fun activities, such as special art 
projects, having parties, and going on 
field trips. ■ 



T ^ 

NAME:- 

AGE: 

STATUS: 



Mrs. Nancy King 
38 years old 
Married, two children 



. EXPERIENCE: 5 years' experience as 

* • ■ 

probation officer for Santa Barbara 
Coun'iy. 1 year's teaching experience, 

COMMENTS : This teacher is considered 
very strict and demands a lot from her 
students. However, former students 
have said lhat they learned a lot in 
her class. 
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I^ROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
WHICH TEACHER WOULD YOU REC»!END? 



Grade 6 



Miss Alice Pine 
31 years old 
Single 

Art 



NAME: 

, AGE: 
STATUS: 

, SPECIALTY :r 

EXPERIENCE: 6 years as an artist with 
an advertising agency; 2 years as an 
«rt teacher with the Community 
Recreation Department. 

COMMENTS: Miss Pine is an excellent 
cartoonist. Many ofv- her students 
become contest winners becatjse of her ; 
instruction. -VTill also teach crafts, 
.such as ceramics, inetal work, and 
weaving. 



NAME: Mr. Larry Stevens 

AGE: ^ 5lV#ars old 

STATUS: Ma rr\'ed, four children 

SPECIALTY: Drama' 

EXPERIENCE: 20 yearV teaching experience 
in intermediate grades (4, 5, 6). Spends 
his sumners wbi^king in\comniunity theater 
groups. Has had a few kit parls in the . 
nbvies. \ 

COMMENTS: . Each-class will Ut on its 
own play, including making costumes ♦and 
buildir\g sets. Performances will be 
giVen for students, parents, and the 
coWiunity . / 




NAME: 
AG€:^ 
STATUS: 



Mr. Doug Brewer 

39 years old 

Marriedv two teen.-age 
children. 



SPECIALTY: 
EXPERIENCE: 



Science/Scology ^ 

4 years as* an Air Force 
•pilot; 10 years as a high school 
Science teacher. ' 



COMMENTS: Runs a laboratory- type' 
science program; very few written 
assignments. Will also be teaching 
survival skills, and will take the 
class on a camping field trip. 



Mrs. Linda Carson 
27- years old 
Married, no children 

SPECIALTY: P..E. 

EXPERIENCE: No teaching experience. 
2 years on a professional volley ball 
team. 

5 • 

COf^ENTS: • Coaches some team sports, 
but mostly interested in individual 
sports, such as golfj tennis, archery, 
bowling, etc. Will arrange for the 
class to go to places for participation 
in these sports if the school does not 
have the needed facilities. 
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TITLE: DESIGN A GAHE LEADERSHIP/CONTENT Grades 4, 5, 6 

GOAL: To provide an interesting activity for practicing leadership roles. 

To be used only with one of the Leadership/Process lessons. 

ABSTRACT: Given a set of objects, teams design a P.E. game that can be played 
with these objects. 

MATERIALS: Set of conmon objects; such as paper cups, a rope, a bucket, a piece 
tt of cloth, etc. 

PROCEDURE: ^ 

1. THIS LESSON IS ONLY TO BE USED WITH A LEADERSHIP/PROCESS LESSON. 

2. Divide class ihto three to five teams. 

, ■ ■ ■ g 

3. Introduce one of the process activities. 

4'. Introduce the content or task to the groups: 

a. Each team i§ shown the same set of objects. 

b. Each team is to design a P.E. game that can be played which uses 
all of the objects. 

5. At the end of the allotted time, one representative from each group 
is asked to share its game with the class. 

6. 'Ask groups to share their||iiccess or problems with the process 
. activity. > 

DISCUSSION: 

r. See selected Leadership/Process^lesson. ' « 
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TITLE: WHAT SHOULD WE BRIN^? .''^ LEACfERSH IP/ CONTENT , - . Grade's 4, 5, 6 

GOAL-: To provide an interesting activity for practicing leadership roles. 

/ . 0 To be used only. wit^' one of tbe Leadership/Process lessons. 

ABSTRACT: A. group problem- solving activity.- As a gro;jp, the students must 

' arrive at a collective depision. . ' ' - 

-MATERIALS: Worksheet for the appropriate situation (to be selected by the teacher 
' > • - depending iOn the grade level). 

PROCEDURE: 

s 

' • ■ i: THIS LESSON IS" ONLY TO BE USED WITH A LEADERSHIP/PROCESS LESSON. 

, 2. Select for the 4Ppropriate grade leyef and explain one -of the following 
situations: Picnic at Pachacotawatameohmy.Lalce, Sinking Ship, or Lost 
' .• It ' on the Moon.' (See the following worksheets. ) 

3. Pass Out a worksheet foi" ^he lesson to each student. 

■DISCUSSION: • • ' . ' ■ * - 

1.. See selected Leadership/Process lesson. 

■' .'2. (Picnic at Pachacotawatameohmy: Lake) ' 

'3. - Here are some things that happened^to the four students. Did your 
packs contain things to hel p them solve these problems? - 

1) One of the boys cut' his leg and.it bled a lot. 

2) It got dark before they decided to return. Ho\y did they find 
the ix way back in the dark? , ' . 

3) They 'got caught in a rainstorm. Were 'they able to stay^ dry? ^ 
^, ^ 4) It suddenly got very- cold. ,Wh^t was packed to keep them warm? 

. " 5) They went. for a short hike and got.'lost. How did they find 

- • , their way back? " ' . . 

3. .(Sinking Ship) ' ^ ' • 

a. How .did other groups' decisions compare to yours? How easilyi^id 
- your group reach a decision? Why? 

4. .(Lost oh the Moon), , ' ' ,; .. 

a. How accurate were ^ur answers when compared to the N.A^S.A. 
• ■ - information? ' ^ . • , , ' 



b. How^did the other groups' answers differ from yours? 



■1 



'V 
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: L-io 

Grade 4 - 



% - PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 

* , WHAT SHOULD WE BRI^ffi? 



SITUATION: . -PICNIC AT fACHACOTAWATAMEOHMY LAKE 

Four friends are planning a picnic at Lake Pachacotawatameofainy. A mother will 
dwive them within two miles of the lake. But s,ince the road dead-ends there, 
they vflll have to walk the two miles the lake. Each of them will carry a 
Day Pack. This is j;^e approximate size of ^a Day Pack. (Teacher wilT show you.) 
You have to decide what these four stiould take in their Day Packs. Discuss this 
a group and make a list of exactly what will go w Pack #1, Pack #2, Pack ^3, 
and Pack #4. Remember, they will be hilHng over steep iwjuntains, dry sandy ' 
gullies, and a wooded, areai to reach the lake eventually. They will be spending 
the whole day at the lake. The area they are go4ng 'to will be safe for swijiroing, 
exploring, and making a fire. Think very carefully about the things the four 
will f^eed. If they forget to take something in their packs, they will be stuck 
the whole day without it. At the end of the lesson, you will be asked some 
questions to see how good your choices were. - \ 

* 

Because we want each of you to think of some ideas to add to the. group discussion, 
we are going to give you five minutes to make a list of some of your Ideas. When 
the group discussion begins, raise your hapd and share with others some items • 
front your list. " • 

HERE'ARE SOME ITEMS THAT j_ THINK THOSE KIDS SHOILO TAKE: . ' 



•■RESULTS OF THE GROUP DISCUSSION: We all decided those kids should take:. 

r 

PACK #1 PACK #2 PACK #3 PACK #4 



^68 
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Grade 5 ^"^^ 



PROJECT S.E.I. F. WORKSHEET 
WHAT SHOULD WE BRING?* . 



SITUATION; 



SINKING SHIP 



As a field trip, your group has taken a boat ride to see soine 
.islands which lie off the Santa Barbara coastline. The boat is now by a large 
island. We know that this island is deserted; there are no people on it. We do 
not know if there are animals on^ the island or if there, is water on the island; 
From your boat, you can see tiJat there are some tre^ and greenery on theM'sland. 
Suddenly, the boat scrapes along a large rock which tears a hole In the boat's 
bottom. The boat will sink in 30 minutes.. Fortunately, there is a small lifeboat 
that you can use to get to the island, but it ik not:big enough to sail on the 
open ocean back to Santa Barbara. There is rootn-for all the people in your group 
and for five thifigs that you can take with you from the larger boat. 

Below is a list of things on the boat. Which five things will 
your group take? This must be a group decision. 



MAP AND tIST OF. ITEMS ON BOAT . Your group must choose five. 



7 



/ 



500 miles 



Our X ^ ^ 

^ 20 miles' 



'0 



1. 5 jugs of water 

2. Rifle and 10 boxes of bullets 

3. Canvas sail from the boat 

4. Fishing rod and tackle 

5. 1 box of kitchen matches 



6. 10 flare kits 

7. Axe 

8. Knife 

9. First-aid kit 
10. Pair of rabbits 



WHICH FIVE DID YOUR GROUP DECIDE TO TAKE? 



1. 
2. 



4. 
*5. 



3. 



Rir 



15? 



t 

4 



Grade & L-10 



SITUATION': 



, PROJECT ' S.E. I. F. WORKSHEET 
WHAT SHOULD. WE BRING? ' 
LOST ON THE MOON* 




INDIVIDUAL WORKSHEET 



You are a FnefiUser of-^'space crew on a space sKip headed for the 
moon. Your ship is supposed to rendezvous with a mo.ther ship which ha^ already 
landed on the lighted surface of the moon. Dul to mechanical problems, however, 
your ship was forced to land at a spot some 200 miles from the rendezvous point. 
During the landitig, most of your ship and the equfpMnent afaoard was damaged. To 
survive, you must get to th6 mother ship. You must choose the most important- 
Items available fi)r the 2dd-mile trip. . . 

Below are listed the 15 items left undamaged after landing. 
Working indivi dually - without disqussion - rank these items in the order of 
their importance for your crew. Place the number 1 by the imist important item, 
the number 2 by the next most important item, and so .on through number 15 which 
would be the least important item. 



f \ 


Your 
Rank 


N.A.S.A. 

Rank 


Absolute I 
Difference 


■ 

Box of matches . , 

• 








, , . — ^ 

I Food concentrate 






: — r 


50 feet of nj'lon rope 

1.. 






1 

1 


Parachute silk - 


1 




Portable heating unit 

• 


. • ■ • ! ■ i 






Two .45 caliber pistols 


'. ■^ 

1 


f 


1 One , case of dehydrated milk 


! ■* 

\ 


• 


Two 100-pound tanks of oxyg^ 


1 

1 


fl 


Stellar map (of the iroon's constellations) 


) 




i Self- inflating life raft - 


( 


■ I ■ 1 


Magfietic compass 


,1 

\ 


$ 1 


1 5 gallons of water 


■ ' 


t 


Signal flares - 


1 ! 


First-aid kit containing injection needles . 


i ' 


Solar-powered FM receiver-transmitter. 


• — ' ' ^ — ! 



♦Special pornilssion for reprodttc tlon oT tho 
Hbove material is granted by the author, 

Hall, Ph.D* and publisher, TeleonifUrics 
^ Ino^nja tional. All rights rGScrved^ 
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, TOTAL SCORE 



PROOECT S.E'.L.F. WORKSHEET 
WHAT SHOULD WE BRING? 



Gr^de 6 



L-10 



SITUATION: 



LOST ON THE MOON 



GROUP WORKSHEET 



, Working as a group , you are to decide together on one group 
rank for each item- that b^st represents the opinion of your 'group. J You are to' 
have a group discussion and .come to ai group decision. ' 





Group 
KanK 


N.A.S.A. i Absolute ! 
Rank jOifference j 


dox ot. matches 




1 ■ 

1 -1 


1 rooct concentrate 




\ 


1 50 feet of nylon rope 




■ 1 - 1 

I ! 


[ Parachute silk 






ruruauic ncauiny Ufiiu 








Two .45 caliber pistols 






■ ,« 


1 One case of dehydrated milk 








j Two 100-pound tanks of oxygen 






1 Stellar map (of the moon's constellations) 




1 ' 

) 

. I 


•Self-inflating life raft 




i 


• ■ ■ 1 

• Magnetic con^ass ^ 

! _ 




; 1 


5 gallons of water 




i 

1 


Signal flares 




1 


i First-aid kit containing injection needles 




■ ' j 


1 .1 . u. , 1 , . . . 

j Solar-powered FM receiver- transmitter 







TOTAL SCORE 



1S9 



■ V, 



L-10 



TEACHER KEY 

LOST ON THE MOON 
(Grade 6) 



/ 



Wijen students have decided upon their individual rankings and their 
group rankings, reveal the N.A.S.A. rankings. 

The answers below were based on N.A.S.A.'s best judgments given the 
information and knowledge available to them at that time'. 



15 . V Box of matches 

4_ Food concentrate 

6_ 50 feet of nylon rope 

8 Parachute silk 

13 Portable heating unit 
U Two .45 caliber pistols 

12 Dehydrated milk 
^ 1 Two tanks of oxygen 
3_ Stellar map 

9 Life raft . 

14 ^ - Magnetic compass 

' 2 Five gallons of water 

10 Signal flares 

7_. First-aid kit 

5 FM transceiver 



Little or no ufie on moon. 

Supply daily food required. 

Useful for climbing and for 
tying things together. 



Shelter again sun's rays . 

Useful only if party landed on dark side. 

Self -propulsion devices could be made 
from them.. ^ 

Food, mixed with water for drinking. 

Fills respiration requirement. 

One of the principal means of finding 
directions-. 

CO2 bottles for self.-propulsion across 
chasms. 

Probably no magne.ti zed poles; thus useless, 

Replenishes loss by sweating. 

Distress call when line of sight is 
possible. 

' Oral pills or injection valuable. 

Distress signal transmission^possible . ' 
to mother ship. 
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L-li 

TITLE: EARN YOUR CARDS LEADERSHIP/PROCESS Grade 4 

GOAL: To Insure that students do Task and People Jobs while participating in 

. a discussion. 

ABSTRACT: Students obtain leadership cards by doing the job described in each 
card while participating in a small group discussion. 

MATERIALS: Packet of leadership cards for each student and any materials for 

Leadership/Content lesson selected. y 

PROCEDURE:' 

1. Select the content of the lesson. (See lesson alternatives identified 
as "Leadership/ Content".) 

2. Introduce the content of the lesson to the class. 

3. Divide the class into groups of 7 or 8 students. " 

4. Introduce the process activity of "earn your cards". 

a. Place a large deck of leadership cards in the middle of each group 
face up. The deck should contain approximately ten times as many 
cards as the nu^r of students in the group. Stack the deck so 
that Gives Ideasi, Asks Questions, and Encoyrages Others cards are 
at the top wiyr mst of the Summarizes cards toward the end. 

b. Explain the rules of the game: 

(1) Object'is to take as many cards as possible. 

(2) To take a card, the student must do what the card indicates 
in the discussion. 

. (3) Cards must be taken in order. 

(4) You may do any of the other leadership jobs^k any time but 
you may not take a card for them unless the job you do and 
the top card match. 

5. Variation: Students may be' seated in a circle and a "mouth" (see 
Conwuni cations lesson "The Mouth") may be passed in one direction 
around the circle. Only the person with the "mouth" may speak, and 
anyone who has ryjthing to say may simply pass the mouth on. . 

DISCUSSION: i 

1. %lhat cards were the hardest to pick up? Why? 

2. Who got the most cards? . 

3. Who got the most Gi ves Jxieas. cards? ' ' 

4. Who got the most Asks'Tjuestions carc^? 

5. Who got the most Encourages Others cards? , 
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1-12 



TITLE: j 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 

2. 

3. 



OBSERVE LEADERSHIP/PROCESS Grade 5 

To help the children learn to identify the various task and maintenance 
leadership roles. j 

During a group discussion or a group activiity, a few students are asked 
to observe and note the occurrence of Task and People Jobs. 

Any materials required for Leadership/C6>ttent lesson chosen to be used 
with this lesson; student observation sheets. 



(See lesson alternatives identified 



Sele'ct the content vof the lesson, 
as "Leadership/Content".) 

Introduce content lessb(i to students. 

Explain process of observation with following statement: 

a. During this activity (of discussion), some of you will be obsej^vers. 
You will each have an observation sheet. Everytime you see a 
behavior that is described on your sheet, you will make a mark or 
a tally on your sheet. Be prepared to share your observations at 
.the end of our lesson. 

4. There are several possibilities for observation sheets. 



a. 



b. 



server focuses on one student and tallies any Task or People Job 
fehavior. * 



c. 



I* 



d. 



e. 



(Observer focuses on one job (such as "Asks Questions") and makes a 
tally each time the behavior occurs in the group. 

The observer focuses on one job (such as "Asks Questions") and 
writes down the name of the student who did the job. 

The observer focuses on . Task Jobs and makes 'a tally in the appro- 
priate box each time one of the task behaviors occurs in the group. 

The observer focuses on People Jobs and makes a tally in the appro- 
priate box each 'time one of the people behaviors occurs in the group. 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 
2. 
3.. 
4. 



Discuss observation sheet dfrta. 

Who did the different leadership jobs? ; 

Wh-ich were the easiest? 

Which were the hardest? Why?*'*" 

How could we encourage students in this class to do Task and People 
Oobs during other class activities? 



^^3 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

J ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 

i 
3. 



ADVISOR 



5. 

DISCUSSION: 

r. 

2. 

3. 
4. 



LEADERSHIP/PROCESS 



Grade 6 



To help students do Task and People Jobs by allowing them to confer 
and plan their behavior with an "alter ego". To allow children to 
work in small groups while allowing the whole class to participate. 

During a group discussion or a group activity, each group meinber has 
another student who sits behind him as an advisor. The advisor 
observes the group and periodically confers with the group member. ^ 

Any materials* required for Leadership/Content lesson chosen to be used 
with this lesson. 



Select the content of the lesson. (See lesson alternatfves identified 
as "Leadership/Content".) . 

Introduce' content lesson to students. 

Introduce function of advisors: 

a. Each group, n^ber will have one student assigned to him who will 
be^s special advisor. Your advisor will sit behind you and 
observe and take notes. When the teachdr calls /time out", the 
discussion will stop and each team will get together to discuss ' 
the process of the group using Task and People Jobs as well as the 
content of the lesson. At that time, the advisor can make comments 
or suggestions to. the partner. Then the discussion will resime.- 
There will be a total of ' time-outs during the discussion. 
Each, time-out will last minutes. 

What the advisor looks for and makes suggestions about can be structured 
as follows: ^ / 

a. How is the number doing in the group? Is he getting to say what he 
wants to say? Are there ways he tan assist the group? 

b. Use Advisors during Play Your Cards (Lesson No. L-^2 ). Advisor can 
make suggestions on how the member can use his cards in the discus- 
sion or activity. 

c. Use Advisors during Play A Role (Lesson No. L-11). Advisor catl majce 
suggestions as to how the group member can better perform bis 
assigned role in the group. 

After 15 minutes and two tiire-outs, the roles of participant and 
observer are exchanged. 



/i 



How well did your group work ^gather? Why? 
How can it work better? 



Did everyone get a chance to talk? If jiftt, why? 
Did it help to have an advisor? How? , , 
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1-14 



TITLE: 
GOAL: 

'ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS r 
PROCEDURE: 
1, 
2. 
3. 
~4. 



SECRET BIDS 



LEADERSHIP/CONTENT 



Grades 4, 5, 6 



DISCUSSION' 
1. 
2. 



To provide an Interesting activity for practicing leadership roles. 
To be used only with one of the Leadership/Process lessons. 

Given X amount, of money, small groups must decide how to divide this 
money to bid on various items. 

None. 



THIS LESSON IS ONLY TO BE USED WITH A LEADERSHIP/PROCESS LESSON. 

dtyide class into groups. (Teacher's choice) 

Introduce process activity. (Teacher's choice) ,' 

Introduce the content or task to the group: | ' 

a. Each group receives $100 as a "bank balance." i , 

b. A list of six items is posted on the board. (Suggested 'items: • 
(1) a million dollars,; (2) lots of friends; (3) one jreally 
good close friend; (4) being the best at any one thind you 
want; (5) being super smart; (6) a vacation for yourrwhple 
family in Hawaii; (7)- good health throughout your life; 

(8) changing your appearance looic-Tike your favorite movie 
star; (9) the powers of Superipan; (10) your own fairy god- 
mother.- . 

c. Each item will be credited to the group that bids the most for it. 
The amount that each group will bid for each item willbe-discussed 
and decided in a 15-minute session. At the end of this session, 
each group will hand , to the teacher a secret bid recording all six 
items and the amount that the group has decided to bid for, each. 
Each Item must be bid on and the minimum bid is $1.00. All bids 
must be in terms of dollars only. No' dollar-and-cents bids will 

be accepted. ^ 

d. The teacher will then post the amount that each group has bid on 
each item. The group submitting the highest bid gets credit for 
that item'. It may be possible for one group to get credit for 
more than one item. It may be possible for a group to get 
credit for no items. 



Why did your group bid the way it did? 

What is the most important item listed? Why? 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 
MATERI/\LS: 

PROCEDURE: 
L 
2. 



3. 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 



L-15 

ARCHITECT ^ ^ LEADERSHIP/ INFLUENCE Grades 4. 5, 6 

To increase individual satisfaction by allowing students to contribute 
to a group effort. To Increase cohesion by allowing students to 
participate successfully in group problem-solving. 

Given a set of materials, teams construct a building that Is rated 
by judges. 

Set of common materials, such as scissors, tape, glue, two boxes, 
egg carton, three trays, four paper cups, newspaper and ice cream 
sticks. * 



Divide students into four groups. \ 

Explain the task to the four groups and hand out the materials to 
each group. 



a. 

b. 



Give each group a set of materials. ' v 

Each group is to build something using all their materials. They 
i^vL^^^® 5P imnutes to plan and construct their design. Before 
building, they must write their plans and show them to the 
teacher. 

c. Each group's construction will be judged according to the 
following criteria which are announced to the whole class 
before building begins: Height (exact measurenrent of height); 
^urdmess; beauty or attractiveness; and how closely the design 
'follows the original plans. ^ 

When all groups have completed their projects or the allotted time 
has^run out, students are to vote for'the best one. using the above 
criteria. Students may not vote for ^ir own group ' - 



How did you feel about working with your group on this project? 
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L-16 



• TITLE: 
GOAL: ' 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

, PROCEDURE: 
1. 



CATEGORIES 



LEADERSHIP/ INFLUENCE 



Grades 4, 5, 6 



ERIC 



To increase Individual satisfaction by allowing students to 
contribute to a group effort. To increase cohesion by allowing 
students to successfully participate In group problem-solving. 

Children work In small groups and collectively complete a word puzzle. 
Each group tries to come up with solutions different from the solutions 
of the other groups. 

5" X 5" blank matrix for each student. • 



Divide the class into small groups of 5-6 students each and pass out 
a blank matrix to each student. 

Explain the task in the following manner: ' 

a. "You are to try to complete a word puzzle. You will note that 
there are, 6 squares across and 6 squares down, a total of 36 
squares. You are to try to complete this puzzle by putting one 
word in each of 25 squares. 

b. "Although you are seated in your group, we want each individual 
person to work on this puzzle for 5 minutes alone. Then when you 
get together with your group, you will already have thought of 
some answers yourself. 

c. "Now this is how you will know which words to put in the blanks. 
Across the top, write these 5 categories." (See following 
examples.) "Now down the side, write the 5 letters of this- word." 
(Teacher thinks of a 5-letter word.) "Think ^f answers to the 
category that begin with the letter and writH the answer in the 

- appropriate square. 

d. "You will fiave^ minutes to work on £his puzzle individually." 

3. After the five minutes have elapsed, tell the students: * 

a. "Now you will get together with your group. One person will be 
the secretary and take a blajik matrix and write the group's 
decision as to what words go in the squares. 

(1) "Later when we score this, we will give a-^Joint to the 

. team(s) that has an answer that DIFFERS from the other groups. 
For exanple, if the block in question is foods beginning with 
an "L" and the answers are: 



I 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



lemon 
lettuce 
lemon 
lettuce 
lima beans 



point. So, if you 
, pick the one that 



b. 



Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Grc^up 

"Group 5* is the only -group that gets a 
have more than one answer for a square 
you think the other groups will not think of. 

(2) "This is to be a group effort. Work together as a'^group to 
share your ideas. Vote as a group on which answer you think - 
is best. And, if that answer "doesn't get yoy a point, DO NOT 
PUT DOWN the person who suggested that answer. You all voted 
on it and It was your group's decision. 

"ttJuwin have 10 minutes for the groups to fill 4n the group puzzle. 
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4. Share and score, ' 
DISCUSSION: 

How did you feel when the group used one of your Ideas? 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



Did you participate as much as the others in the group? If not, 
why not? 

Did you feel included? 
Use with other subjects. 



States 
Cities / 
Countries 
Capitals 
Presidents 



Sample List of Categories 

Flowers 
Vegetables 
Animals 
Birds 
• Fish 



Things to live in 
Furniture . 

Things that are written 
Things that are read 
Clothing 



Exampl e : 





•'' ' ^ 




A 


•c 




F-lowers 


Poppy 






Carnation 




Vegetables 


Pumpkin 


Eggplant 




Cauliflower 




Animals 






Aardvark 




Elephant 


Bi rds 








Condor 




Fish 


Perch 

1 
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TITIE: 



WO IHflUEUCZS US?. 



LEADERSHIP/INFLUENCE 
4 Nortns ^ ' 



Grades 4» 5. 6 




For students to become aware of the kinds qf- students who have 
'"fluence In their classroom; 



AERIALS;* 
PROCEDURE: 



> 



I. 



2f' 



3. 

DISCUSSION: 

•/ ■ ' 

1. 



2. 



\ 



en a list of descriptions of various kinds of students, class 
^ cusses and decides how much influence these kinds of students 
wpuld have in their classroan. 

List of (iescriptlve statements.'^ 

Individually, students at% given a list of reasons why certain people 
may have influence over bther p^ple in a -classroom, (See examples 
on following page. ) 

They, are to: - . • . 

a. , Sort the reasons into three groups: YES if they agree with 
, these reasons and fe^l these kinds of 'people do influence others - 

■^n>^^he classroom; ^OJf they disagree with these reasons; 
and SO SO fo.r all the reasons, in the. middle. 

• V ' ■ • ' ^ / 

b. Rank the reasons, from #i, the thing. they think is most important 
;in having power In the classrodm. to #10, the thing. they think 

.is least important. j . 

Students join into groups of 10 studertts each (3 classroom groiips)'to 
discuss ahji summarize the results. This does not have to be a 
consensus, but a chance to organize th^Tv ideas in some' kind of 
summary form, • ^ - ^ 

A spokesman for each group presants- the findings of his group te the ■ 
rest of the, class'. . * 



Encourage the class to develop a list of norms or rules from the lists 
that, will help, people \have more power if th^y follow them. 

"^Encourage a dritical evaluation bf the reasons. Ask the children* itt 
these are good reason? for getting influende and if they promel 
educational goals. ' . 
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PROjECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET - ' 
WHO INFLUENCES US? 

Do you always do what other kids ask you to do? 

Do you always thfnk afcxju^t what other kids* think of yqju? 

Probably not - for > ALL kids - but there are some people that are very important to 
you - thit Influence you. What are these kids like?, -Her'e is a list of reasons 
tlji^,, other people ha\?e said are important reasons they are influenced by others. 



1. This person is really smart and gets good grades. 

This person is a .good'fighter. 
3. This person is very friendly. 




4. This person has a lot of good ideas and Knows how to_jjt|M^s them. 

5., This person is one of your best'friends and plays with you ^ lot. 

> 6. Th;r4 person gets along with the. teach^ really, well. ^ 

7. ' This pe'rsott doiesn't start fights fSfd does«,'t bug other people. 

8. Thi's person" is- really popular with the other kids. 

9. This person is really good looking*. 

10- .This person does you a lot of favors iind even gives :^ou things. • 

11. This/*person is big and strong. - 

12. Thi(^ person can dp a lo* of thirigs really well. ' * • * 

13. This person is* good at sports. ^' . ' - . 
14i . This person -never chojis or cuts anyone down. 

15.. This persofi has a lot of things and a lot of rroney. 

16. This person gets into a lot of trouble" but is a funny' person. 

17. person Will get a Tot of kids-after you if you^don't do it 
(whatever they tell you to. do). ' . • 

• " '* ■ • ^ ^ ' • ' 

18. Jhis person isn't afraid to do things^ differently from the way others 
' have done therfi. ^' ' . 

19. ^ -This person doesn't'.|:e|se or bother other people. 
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CUSSROOM NORMS 
by Edward F. Vacha . 



Norms are shared expectations that govern the conduct OT individuals. 
Norms are ^niquely social. \"^hey. are ^al ways .the prpduct. of group interaction 
and they, a Ha- always consensual. 'That is, norms are shared by most group mefnhfirs, ' 
they are.^ften followed. even by group memt^ers who do not agree with them, and • 
they remain in force only sd long as -most group members support them by confqrm- 
1^ to them. In this respect, norms- are subject to change whenever qroi/p members 
Irvtrract. Each time an individual conforms to a norm he supports and strengthens 
^that norm becaxise others observe his behavior and thereby have evidence that the 
"norm'is stiNll in. force. Similarly, each time groUp members observe an individual 
violate the norm without being punished, the norm is weakened. 

• Norms are created through a process of natural sel&tion. When group mem- 
bers encounter a problem their group has not preyiousl^^ol ved, such as attempt- 
ing to achieye a new goal or complete a task never previously undertaJien by the 
group, individuals will adopt patterns of behavior that are effective through 
trial and error. When group members observe others successfully dealing with 
the problem, they are likely to adopt- the ^ame behavior themselves. If the 
behavior continues to be successful, more/and more group members will adopt -it, 
and t^ey will eventuaVly- come to expect all group Wmbers to adopt it. In fact, ' 
they may even develop a rule which specifies that all group meltifeers should adopt' 
that behavior. ' " ^ . " ~ ^ 

My own research with primary grade students provides an illustration Of the 
formation of student norms. Most of the second and third grade students at one 
of the schools L observed were playing kickball at reees-s whenever possible. 
There were four distijict play" groups, ehch of whiclY tried to. play kickball during 
most recesses, and each of which wanted to play only aniongst "themsel ves. However, 
there were only twq playing fields which were suitable for kickball. As a resul't, 
the student groups often wanted* to use the same field at the same time, but they 
refused to play with members from other groups. This competition for suitable 
playing spaces resulted in lilany playground disputes and fights. 

At first-, individual students attempted' to secure a' playin'^tield-*Qr th6ir 
playgroup by force; they attempted to occupy a field and defend it from members 
of other play groups by forcibly/excluding -them. However, this solution to the 
problem led to fights and fighting was punished. Furtherlnore, when fights did 
occur, the teachers on^^ar.d duty" usual l^y insisted that the 4:wo competing groups* 
must share the field and play together. ''Later on, students who had the ball to 
.be used in the game tried to solve th'e problem by claiming the right to include 
and exclude players of their choice on the groundsfthat they had the ball and ^ 
should therefore organize^ the game and'teams. Howeyer, this strategy a^lso 
resulted in fights and disputes whenever students from each group -had their own 
bal 1 . / 

Finally, over a period of v^eks, th'e studen^ts adopted a norni for assigning . 
ownership of the field. The students from each ptay group who had ^ ball raced 
to the field and bounced the ball pn each base wifile chanting, "tap, tap, we have 
the field." The first'student who "bounced the tfall on each base secured the • 
field for his tea^. - - ^ ' - • . 
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This -norm, solved the students' problem because it provided a clear-cut way 
to determine which group should^ get the field without attracting the attention 
of yard duty teachers who would insist that the field be shared. As long as the 
students from each group accepted and supported this norm, they eliminated the 
fighting that led to the "yard, duty" teacher insisting that all groups share the 
field. - This norm was so effective that it became a part of the' play culture of 
primary grade students. It was first adopted in 1973 and, as pf this writing 
(1977), -it is still being used by primary grade students at the school in 
question. ^ 

>v Typical Problems StefiTninq From Student Norms 

Misti^nq Norms For .Individual Psychological Problems ' 

Norms are group agreements, but th'ey are usually manifested in individual 
behavior because they shape and guide the psychological processes of each group 
member. They not only influence oveYt behavior, but they also influence students' 
thinking, their evaluations or feelings, and their perceptions of" their physical 
and Social environment. Because norms affect . individual psychological processes 
and because they are manifested in the actions of individual group' members, it is 
tempting to focus on the individual's p^sychology rather than the social group 
when norms produce p'roblems in the school, for example, in the casa of the kick- 
ball players described above, the teachers often tried to* deal. with the fighting 
over playing fields by focusing on individual students. They became convinced" 
that the pr^blerfi occurred because some students were overly aggressive, and they 
tried to eliminate the problem through the use of punishment .of ^students who 
fought on the playground. However, this technique, did not solve the problem. 
As long as tHe students had no way to allocate the playing fields', they continued 
to fight. The pgblem.was a social problem, and the students finally solved it 
themselves with ^uniquej^ "social- solution; they developed a consensual norm 
that eliminated disputes and fighting. 



Violations of TakenrFor-Gratl^ed Norms 



> 



^ Dealing with student norms is par*ti'cularly difficult because many of them 
are' taken for granted. Every group has some formal norms which most members 
recognize and can verbalize in the form of rules, but they also have many taken- 
■for-granted norms that fflost .meqibers are unable to describe or verbalize in the 
form of rules. ■ 

These norms are' routinely followed and rarely violated, but when they are 
violated, group [Members respond .by punishing the yiolator in-sqme way. Some- 
times/students who efre punished or harassed by their classmates for no apparent 
reason have accidentally .vi4).Tated taken-for-granted student norms. Because 
students cannot verbalize the norm, the teacher attempting to deal with the 
problenrmay be misled into-assuming -that the problem is either an individual 
problem' of 'the harassed .student or that it occurs because the other students - 

•simply enjoy harassing him; When students are punished for violating taken-for- 
gr^nted norms, M is particularly tempting to attempt 'to solve the problem by ' - 

• focusing oh' Individuals and attempting to change ^heir behavior. But, „as long 
as theUaker^-for-granted norm remains in force and the harassed student continues 
to violate it, the problem will be'.difficul t if not impossible to solve through, ' 
the use of techniques aftned'at changing individual behavior. 
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On the other hand, problems^stenming frm the violation of taken-for- 
granted norms can of^ be solved. qui te easily if the teacher recognizes the • 
problem for what it m. Such problems can often be solved in a single discus- 
sion period in which the classroom group works to discover and verbalize its 
taken- for-granted norms. Once the harassed student lear^ns the' norm he is 
violating, he can adjust his behavior accordingly and avfb id punishment by con- 
forming to the taken- for- granted norm. 

The Existence of Counter-Norms That 'Impede Learning 

Student norms can impede learning if they run counter to the .goals of 
education. Students sometimes develop counter-norms which limit student partic- 
ipation in class and which discourage students from taking an' active interest in 
their school work. In extreme cases, students who participate in class' discus- 
sions, raise their hands to answer the teacher's questions, or attempt to excel 
in their studies are libeled "teacher's pets" and are punished-or excluded from 
participation with the rest of their classmates. In these classes, those who 
defy the teacher" or who in son^ ot}\er -way demonstrate their opposition to school 
and teachers may be rewarded by their classmates, ^nd they may become -student 
leaders. ; • , 

Often students follow such coujiter-norms, not -because they believe the norm 
is right or correct for them, but because they are afraid of the disapproval of 
their classmates. Sometimes such norms persist even though the majority of the 
students disagree witfl^them. >This condition has been labeled "pluralistic * 
ignorance"; each-group member disapproves of the norm, but thfey all think that ^ 
the rest of the group supports the norm and are afraid to voice tbeir disapproval/ 
or violate the norm because they believe the other group memjiers will punish th^. 

Students in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades often maintain noHtis which 
impede learning through pluralistic ignorcuice. These students are particularly, 
sensitive to pressure to conform from' their peer group because, they^value 
acceptance by their cl^^smates very highly. THey are often affai(^o test swc*i»\-^ 
Qorms' because they would rather conform to 'a r^gid and narrow set of norms thai? 
risk disapproval from their classmates. Once students discover that many of ^ 
their classmates also disapprove of t'he norm, they will be willing to attgj 
violating 1t, ai^id, if they are not punished, the norm, will be weakened a^ 
eventually dropped. 

The Existence of Overly Rigid or Narrow Ranges of Acceptable fehthKors 

Student norms can also cause problems in the classroom if they limit stu- - 
dents to a narrow- range of acceptable behavior, dresS, and/or appea'ranbe. ■ Stu- 
tients sometimes punish their classmates if tfhey do not act, .look or -dress in-the;-, 
"•correct" manner. These norms are particularly hard on students who .are tenable 
to change their appearance, dress or behavior,.^ Through no fa,u1t of the-ir own, 
they are punished fqr violating a norm to which they dbnnot conform. Furthermore, 
because students do not want to be identified with others who do not have ^he 
"correct" of "in", dress, behavior, or appearafice, many students whq would normally 
befriend these -others will avoid them even when they disapprove of the norm. 
Such norms are often maintained through pluralistic ignorance or througli accept- 
ance pf overly rigid standards.. Once student^ di scqver that such norms are not 
considered "ri^ht" by many of their classmates, they will be willing tp assoc^Ste 





with those who cahnot nSi^ such nonns. Classroom discussions aimed at discover- 
ing student norms, exposing examples of pluralistic ignorance, and encouraging 
tolerance^ ^ wider range of behavior, dress and appearance, can often eliminate 
these prott/ems 'rather quickly. 

Conflicts Between Teache^ Expectation^ and St udent Norms 
^ _ ^ _^ 

Most teachers have rather definite expectations 'for students in their class 
and they often attempt to encourage students to meet these expectations by 
lishing a set of classroom rules of conduct. HSweverf n^rely listing one's 
:ations as rules and insisting that all student members must follow them _ 
do not make these expectations part^of the students' normative system. StuBfents 
nwy develop their own norms which conflict with teacher expectations, and they 
may punish students who meet teacher expectations (and thereby violate student 
norms). ^ 

V 

When this conflict between teacher expectations and student norms occurs, 
students often ^Qst develop some means, to avoid student punisNneot and-the - 
teacher's disapproval at the same time.* Often students solve this dilenwa by • 
following the teacher's rules only when\th6 teacher is observing them, and by 
puijl icly demonstrating their\ allegiance W the student norms by conforming to 
.the teacher's' rules on a supkr:ficiaT level while critiCTzing the rules and 
rewarding students wtth the courage to violate them. In such situations, the 
teacher is often afraid to let the students work or play independently because 
he cannot trust them to meet his expectations, and the students may complain 
that "the teacher always bosses us around.". 

One way to avoid or redfjce conflict between teacher expectations and stu- 
dent norms. of classroom conduct is to involve students iri the development of 
classroom norms. Norms and rulesUre collective solutions to problems. If the 
teacher explains the pro^rfems neerfing solutions, rather than merely presenting 
the students with a list of rules, the students will recognize- the need for 
classroom norms. In most, such cases, the students will be willing to help the 
tea.cher develop classroom norms if they are convinced that a problem exists.. 
Of .course, if the tea ci>ec^ anno t provide a convincing case for th^ need of a , 
norm or fule of conduct, the students may not be willing to coeate a classroom 
norm. / 

. However, sometimes classroom rules are instituted /6y teachers without a 
valid reason or tieed. Such rules my WSve been needed to solve a problem 
encountered by other classes in the past, and it is tempting to maintain these ■ 
rules long after the need -^r them has -disappea'ted. Superfluous rules produced 
student resentment, and they are often resisted^y students on the grounds th^ti 
the/ane arbitrary and- limit student freedom of action for no^useful purpos^,.' 



Periodic class discussions should help the teacher eliminate^out-oy^ate 
rules, and, when consensus between student norms and teacher expectatfons i^ , 
achieved, students will support and strive to fol low-classroom rules because 
they are enforced by their classmates as well as the teacher. * ■ 
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. • • IMPROVING ^ASSROOM NORWS 

The Project S.E.L/F, program for improving classroom norms is designed 
around the go^ls of clarifying students' take-for-granted norms, developing 
norms that- support Individual diversity, clarifying student norms and recon- 
ciling them 'with teacheV" expectations, and teaching students how norms are 
developed. In addition, the filmstrip "Classroom Norms" introduces the concept 
"norm" to the students and provides them with a simple explanation of the 
concept. ' ' 

•These lessons are divided into ""core" and supplementary lessons. The core 
lessons are designed to provide the basic instructional component for solving 
problems stemming from student norms in "typical" classrooms. The supplementary 
lessons may be-used in addition, to the core lessons in classrooms that have par- 
ticularly severe problems. Also, since many of the norms lessons are not effec- 
tive iij most of the students have alreaxiy been -exposed to them, t;he supplementary 
lessons'^oul d be used instead of the core lessons in classes in which irost of 
the students have participated TiT the Project S-E.'L.F. program, during the previous 
year. When these supplementary lessons are used for classrooms with particularly 
.severe problems, they shpuld be conducted in addition to the core lessons. The 
diagnostic test described in the next section should be used to determine whether, 
or not-there is a need for' supplementary lessons. 



Sequencing and Schedul inp Norms Less^s 



The core lessons should be conducted in the sequence in which they appear 
in this handbook. ' ' .- 

• The first three lessons anti the filmstrip "Classroom Norms" should be pre- 
sented during a three-we^k peri.od devoted to classroom norms. It is particularly 
important to. expose the sTaifents to the filmstrip' and the first three lessons in 
as sho'rt a tffne spaff as posfible. the concept "normS" is quite abstract and 
difficult for students in the fourth through sixth grades to grasp. Frequent 
)repetition of the initial lessons following exposure to the filmstrip should 
'provide the necessary repetitiort for the students to develop a grasp of this 
difficult concept.' . ' 

, . The other core lessons may be conducted throughout the school year. The, 
Ingested schedule for conducting lessons at^the front of , this handbook may be 
used as a guide for sequencing the norms lesfons*, • 

> • . A - 
The supplementary lessons should also be conducted .;n the sequence in. which 
they appear, in the handbook. If'Xhey are used to supplement the, core lessons,' 



they should be condiicted after the student's have been exposed to the filmstrip 
and the^fiHTXhre^^bqre lessons; 
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DIAGNOSING STUDENT NORMS 

The following diagnostic survey is designed for teachers to use to deter- 
mine whether (ft not their classrooms have social problems stenroing from student 
norms. Norms are not easily discovered; no group will have complete unanimity 
concerning that is. "the right way to act".. Furthermore, the existence of taken- 
for-g ran tetfv norms -and "pluralistic ignorance" makes it impossible for students 
to verbalize all of their norms. As a result, the following survey does not 
measure nonns directly. Rather, it asks e^ student to indicate what he thinks 
is the group norm. However, individual behavior is always the product of the 
individual's perception of group norms. If most students believe their class- 
room group has a particular norm, they will conform to it regardless of whether 
or not their belief or perception is correct. . 

If you wish to determine whether or not the' normative structure of your 
classroom has been improved or clarified during the school year, you may 
readminister the survey at the end of the year and con^are the^' post-test scores 
to the pre- test scores. ' ■ . s 

the Classroom Norms Survey 

r 

The survey "Class^om Norms" consists ot four sentence completions. They 
may be sjcored according to the following key:'^ 

SurveyUtem ■ Points Possible 



1. Most students in this class 



a. don't like you if you look different or act 0 
differently from the sthers. 

b. liJ<eyou even ' if you look different or act . 1 ' 
• T;^ differently. _ - 

2. \lf the teacher likes you ... ' 

a. fibst of the students will not like you. . ' 

b. mst of the students in the class will like you, 1 

too. . 

3. If you xijse your^hand in class a "lot, or if you 
know tfte answers to most of the questions the 

teacher asks ... ' ^ 

a. the other students in the class will like you. 1 

b. th^ other students in the class will think you 0' 
are "showing off" and they won't like you. 

4. In my jlass, most of the students believe .... 

a. it is good to work hard in school. 1 

b. only a "teacher's pet" or a "si ssy"* woul d 0 
want to work hard iTi, school. 
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Each item is designed to measure a different aspect of t^e class's per- 
ception of their norms. Item one tells the teacher whether or not the students 
believe-- the class norms support ind'ividual diversity. Item two indicates 
whether or not there is a norm limiting student affection fcJr teachers. Item 
three serves to indicate whether or not students believe there is a class norm 
which supports participation in class discussions. Item four measures whether 
9r not th^ students believe the class norms support academic achievement. 

^ This survey does not measure every aspect of student norms. However,. it 
does identify the existence of class norms (or studer>ts' belief -in the existence 
of class norms) which impede learning, limit student participation, or limit the 
range of acceptable student behavior and appearance. 

Administering the-Classroom Nonns Survey 

The attached sample may be used as a duplicating master for making* a 
Thermofax ditto master or it may be directly duplicated if you have access to a 
direct copying machine. 

Administer this survey after the tenth week of school. Read_.the direc- 
tions to the students. Be sure to also read each item to^the studfnts to make 
it as easy as possible for students who do not read well to answer correctly 
the survey .items. Be sure the students work privately, and instruct them to 
■avoid; discussing their answers. Tell the students to put their nan^s on 
thei\^surveys in order to encourage them to answer i?^l5Qnestly as possible. . 

. « 

Scoring the Classroom Nonns Survey ^ 

Each student may receive up to four points; therefore, a class of thirty 
can receive up to 120 points. It is the classroom score which must be computed. 
The attax:hed score sheet may be used to record students' surveys. 

i 

Analyzing the Data 

• Based on our experiafice in administering this survey to .ten Project S.E.L.F. 
classe%and ten control -fro up classes, an "ideal" class should receive at least 
seventy-five percent of the total possible'points on this survey. ■ ThereTore^ a 
class with thirty students should receive at least ninety points. If your class 
receives less than seventy-five percent of the total possible points, you may 
wish to consider conducting the supplementary,, lesions in addition to the core 
lejspns. 

You may also wish to examine your class's score on each item. Again, 
based on our past experience with this survey, -a class score of less than 
seventy- fiveVpercent of th^ possible points on any given item indicates that 
specific norms or students' perception of these norms need improvement. 
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Observation Guide- 



The discovery of student norms is very difficult because norms are usually 
taken for granted and rarely stated. Such norms may only be apparent when 
violators are. punished. • One way to. discover student' norms is to try to develop 
what G. Wright Mills has tfrrmed the "sociological imagination." That is, when 
conflict, harassment of students*, or disruption occurs in the classroom or on 
the playground, try to ignore the personalities involved, and ask yourself what 
kinds of bebaviors most often lead to these problems. Often what ^ first 
appears to .be a series of unrelated dtsputes may actually tur^out'tc) be a 
consistent pattern of disruption when a certain line of action fs pursued in a 
certain situation. That line of action may be a violation of some taken- for- 
granted student norms. 

Also, try to determine what student -norms of fairness ave and be alert 
for any conflicts between student norms of fairness and your own standards, of 
fairness. For example, in the case of the primary grade kickball players des- 
cribed in the preceding teacher's guide, the students and teacher did not share 
the saa« standards of fairness. The teachers believed the members of different 
play-groups should share playing fieltds and equipment and considered the students 
attempts to exclude certain groups from their activities as "unfair."' Howevtgr,, 
from the students' point of view, the teachers were "unfair." The play-grot»ps 
were qyite different in terms of th£ age and athletic abilities of the members. . 
Students. in play-groups composed of older, more Skillful players resented having 
to play with younger, less s4(illful players because the members of the less- 
advanced play-group were soinept that they slowed down^thepace of the game 
and made it boring. On the other hand, members of theless skillful play-grbups 
also resented being forced to play with other play-groups because these more 
skillful players made the game too difficult and ^'bossed them around." In short, 
•when teachers and students do not share the'' same norms or standards of fairness, 
considerable dissatisl'action and hostility may be engendered on both sides. 
What at first may appear to be a fayr decision to an adult may turn out to be 
very unfair when .examined. from the standpoint of the children. When teacher 
and 5tudents are in conflict.^oyer what is fair, the -teacher may be viewed as 
arbitrary and unreasonable by the' s1rti^e-nts. If this view persists, student 
resentment may lead to d^ruptive beliavior. ' - , 
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CUSSRQOM NORMS 

Instructions ■ * 

1. Do not put your name on this survey. ^ , , 

2. Pick the ONE answer y.ou think is best for each question and place an X 
in the box by it. 

3- are' not sure which answer is the best one, make your bes^ guess . 

4. REMD^R: THERE IS NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWER. / ' . 

5- Be sure to answer each question. . ' 

Sample: The thing I like mst about school is 
I i lunch , ' 

□ P.E. ' • ■ 



1. Most student;s >n this class... 




{ — | . don't like you if you look different or act differently from 
. . the* others. " 

|~[ like yoy even if you look different or^ct differently. 

2. .If th^ teacher likes you.... , 

- ' - . 0 ' • 

\ I most, of ttie .students will not like you. 

{~[ most of the studer\ts in the class will like you, too. 

3. "^ If you raise your hand in tlass a lot, or if you know-' ttie- answers to 

" most of .the questions the teacher asks... - 

^ d. the Other students inithe class will like you. ' ^ 

^ ot^fi^ students in the clas^ will .think you are "showing off 

and they won't' like you. 

4. In my class, most of the students believe.... 

[ — I it is good to work hard in school. " 

I 1 only a "teacher's pet" or a "sissy"' would want to work, hard in 

school . • « ' 
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' SCORE SHEET FOR "CLASSROOM NORMS" ' 



PI ace>a tally mark for each poipt your class scores on each item. 



Item 



1. 



Tally Marks- 



I." 



Total.. Possible Percent of 
(one point for Total Points 



Total " each survey) 



Possible 



2. 



3. . 



GLASS TOTAL 



4> 



162 
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tiTLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS; 
PROCEDURE: 
i. 



DOES IT BUG YOU? 



NORMS 



Grades 4^, 5, 6 



. 5. 
5. 
7. 

DISCUSSION: 
2. 

P 

3. 

■ 4. 
5. 

6. 



To help students identify dnd share classroom norms of conduct and 
behavior; 

Students complete a survey, of objectional behaviors 
which is then summarized and presented to the cTSss. 

Student worksheets. 



Add any behaviors to the list which currently "bug" people in the 
classroom or at recess. 

Give students the worksheet questionnaire that lists some of the 
reasons that students may reject other students or some of the 
reasons why students get into trouble with classmates. 

Read each question to the class before they choose the five things 
that "bug" them the most. - Ask studenti for furtheisL things that bug 
them; write. these on the board. - 

Have the class circle the five things that bug them' the most. If 
one of the five is an item written on the board, have the students 
write it at t*ie bottom of the list and circle it. 

When they have chosen five items, instruct the class to write on the 
back of the worksheet the things they think "bug" the teacher the most. 

While students are filling out the worksheet, write the list on the 
board in abbreviated form. 

Tabulate on the board the number of times boys versus girls said each 
item bugged them. Have all students .add the two numbers together and 
write the grand total "for each question on their worksheet. 

r 

Were you surprised that, this behavior does/does .nof "bug people? ' 

Do you see any similarities or differences between what bugged bby$- 

and girls? . . ' 

If someone discovers today- that he/she does something ttiat "bugs" 
other students in this class, what can he/she do about it? 

•How do you feel about people who do those things? 

What ca-n we do when people do the things that bug ^us?" 

Share. and discuss what bugs the teactier the most. 
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PROJECT S.E.J..F. WORKSHEET 

' . DOES IT BUG YOU? , • 

t / / \. . . • " 

Circle the five (5) things listed below that bug you the frost. On the back of 
thtis sheet, write five things th<it you think bug the teacher the most. ■ 

DOES IT 3UG YOU .. . s ' . ' 

* . ■ - t 

if someone bosses other people around? * 

f sdmeone acts silly al-1 "the time? , • 

■ ■ . ' ' ' ^ , ^ 

f someone has to be the center of attention? ^ 

f someone is shy and never talks? . ' 

* » 

f someone has to hSve his/her way all the time? 

f spmepne is smarter than you are? - 

f someone won't sh^re his/her things with you? 

if someone can do things that you have troubles w.ith? 

f someone wears newer- clothes than you? . ' / 

f someone doesn't know how to dress?. . • 

f someone is a sloppy dresser? 

f someone isn't cTean? 

* I 

f someone gets iii fights a lot? . - 

f someone gets up^kt too easily? 
f someone calls yoii names? 
f , someone always' poi^s or hits at you? ^ 

f someone tells secrets; to another student while you are around? 
f someone stores at you? 

f soTOOne is always- "t^ttl ing" to the teacher? 
f someone answers a Jot of questions in" class? 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: ^ 
ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 



A 



o 

ERIC 



3. 
4, 
5. 



6. 



DON'T PUSH OUR BUTTON 



NORMS 



H.2 

Grades 4, 5, 6*!^ 



To help students discover classroom norms of conduct. ' 

Student's develop ^ 11st of things that "push our button" (cause disputes), 
They then formulate rules which, ff followed, would avoid such situations. 

Art n)aterial s for making five to eight large posters, f 

Explain to students that certain things I'we do almost always make others 
angry. These things -^'push their buttqrn""and thereby start fights. 
Stress that pushing buttons cause's pirobUms and not fun. 

Write on the board places or si tua^tions where buttons gets pushed; 
for example r >.'; ; 

In class while working in groups. 

In class while" Working indiV^fdual ly. 

In the cafeteria. '^^ 



\ 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



At recess. 
While lining up. 
Going to and frQm schoot 



1 



} 



Select enough places (categ^rfes) so thati there 1s. one for each small 
group that will be formed la tjfer- in the lesson.. 

On the blackboard, list all .things .that the students say "push their- 
buttons". under each of the place headings. 

Form enough student groups^ so that each ^roup may be randomly assigned 
one place category froni tt^e list. - 

Instruct the groups to/use the lists under their category to make and 
illustrate a poster wafriing people not to push their buttons. Use "the 
following as an example a n^ rank norms in the order of importance. 



DON'T#.USH QUR BUHON AT RECESS 

calling us names. 
*ID pushing us. 
apting bossy. 
'■■Jf O acting stuck-up. 
f O not letting us play. 
O t:aking our stuff. 
O wreck-^ng our game, 
o teasing us. 



Color the "buttons" or circles of tife three most important norms 
red; cplor the three next most important horms orange; the next 
. three ye How, etc- ' • , ' 

While 'students are making their posters,, the teacher is to make one 
aboul^ wh^it pushes his button in the classroom. 

., ■ 186 s * f) 




'7, Place posters In the classroom where everyone can see them. 
DISCUSSION: 

1. Why was the class asked to do this lesson? 

2. How can this help us make more friends? 

3. What do you think pushes the teacher's button in the classroom? 

— > 

* If 6th grade students have had previous experience with this lesson, an 
aUerrretiye lesson which meets the same objective is N-6. 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE : 

1, 



DON'T TEAR ME APART * 



NORMS 



Grades 4, 5,- 6' 



4. 



DISCUSSION: 
I. 
2. 

3.' 

4. 



To encourage children to develop norms which discourage negative 
cofiments, gut-downs, etc. . ^ ' . 

Children are read a story about a student who is "put down" or - 
"chopped" by others. Each time he is put down' or chopped, a ^ 
silhouette of a boy is torn until it is in "pieces. 

Silhouette of a "human figure, adhesive tape, and poster boariJ. 

9 

Prepare a poster similar to the, one Sn the next page and attach it. 
to the-wall or bulletiin board in a place where it can be easily ■ 
reached an'h viewed by the whole class. ' ^ 

Staple the script in 'half pages to the back of the silhouette 
(described on the next page), so that it can be easily read while 
holding the figure in fror^t of you. ' ' . 

Read the story to the class and tear off pieces of the figure 
whenever negative things happen to. the inain charadter. Pieces 
should be numbered on the reverse side and torn off in numerical 
order for easy reassembly. 

When positive things begin to happen to the main character, tape • 
remainder of the si 1 houette to poster, using loop's of adhesive tape, 
and reassemble parts in order (sometimes two ^pieces- &t once) each , 
time a good thing happens. 

The poster should be assembled neatly with the torn spots still 
visible and left up in the classroom as a reminder of how we can 
often hurt people. ' 



Whaf happened in the story? / 

Brainstorm a list of person destroyers ^ (chops) ; person builders 
(emphasize person builders). ^ 

Which kind of statement do you hear most in this class 
person builders or person destroyers? 

How can we ma^e sure that everyone in class 'gets more person builders? 



JC 



Adapted from I.A.L.A.C. by Sidney Simon. For further information about current 
values clarification publications and schedule of national workshops, contact 
■Sidney Simon, Ed. D., Box 846, Leverett, Massachusetts 01054. 



POSTER DESIGN 
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front of 
s'i Ihouette 



colored 
poster ^ 
board 




light 
pencil 
marks 



pencil and 
razDr bljaPole 
fnarks \ 




rear of 
^ silhouette 



1. Cut an 18"-,x 24" hymanoid si.lhouette from stiff tagboard. 

2. On the back of t^he figure, draw liines to Indicate, the ten pieces to be removed. 
Trace the pencH. marks with an Exacto knife or .single-edge razor blade, cutting 
3/4 of the way through* the paper to facilitate teari ng»pieces off. 

3. Outline the silh'ouette on a 24" x 30" piece of coTored poster board. 

: - • ' ■ 1 ■ 

4. Keeping»the front side of the silhouette up, make approximate dupl t'cafion on 
the poster of the pieces to be removed from the silhouette. Number the pieces 
on the back of the silhouette and on the* corresponding space on'The poster to 
facilitate easy reassembly, 

5. Cut the script i^to half pages lengthwise and staple to the rear^of the silhouette, 
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There was a boy^n the - grade, 

One morning, he woke up in a very 
good 'mood and was excited about 

STARTING A NEW DAY. On HIS WAY 
TO THE BATHROOM, HE MET HIS OLDER 
BROTHER WHO SAID. '^WeLL. IF IT 

isn't Weird-O. Out>of the way, 
Weird-0. I'm first. *® • 

ZtEAR a piece OFF THE SILHOUETTE, 

*and continue to rip a piece off for 
each negative act or statemtnt^z 

"Recovering from this, he. went down 

TO the KIICHEN to HAVE^A QUICK 
BREAKFAST, ' BuT AS HE POURED THE 
CEREAL INTO HIS BOWL, ONLY THREE 

Cheer I OS fell out. No one had 

SAVED HIM ANY OR WARNED HIM THAT 
THEY WERE OUT OF CEREAL. *(T) 
He GRABBED A COUPLE OF APPLES, AND 
OFF TO THE BUS STOP HE WENT. ' 

Most of, the other kids were 

already' there WAITING, AND AS. HE 
APPROACHED, TWO OLDER BOYS STARTED 
TEASII^G HIM. SAYING, ''LoOK AT HIS ' 
PANTS. He's GOT HIGHWATERSON. 
He's WAITING FOR THE FLOOD." *(3) 
Of COURSEi EVERYBODY LAUGHED. HiS 
tiEW PANTS THAT FIT HIM WERE IN THE 
LAUNDRY AND THESE WERE THE FIRST' 
ONE-S HE SAW, BUT NOBODY CARED 
ABOUT THAT, AlL THE OTHER 
STUDENTS LINED UP AND GOT IN THE 
BUS BEFORE HIM, AND THE ONLY SEAT 
LEFT WAS ONE NEXT TO A GIRU. ThE 

boys. in the back of the'bus gave 
•him a bad time by calling out, 
"Hey, look at the two girlies 

SITTING 'together." *® 

. ■ 
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When the bus^ finally arrived at 

school, he saw a GROUP OF HIS FRIENDS 
PLAYING "marbles. As HE KNELT DOWN 
WITH, THE PLAYtRS, HE ASKED IF HE 
COULD BORROW A FEW MARBLES SO HE 
COULD JOIN THE GAME. YoU KNOW WHAT? 
^NOT ONE OF HIS FRIENDS GAVE HIM ANY 
MARBLES. In FACT. NO ONE SAID A 
'WOf^ TO HIM. It was AS IF HE 
wasn't THERE. * (?) 

HE didn't STAY WITH THIS GROUP 
VERY LONG. AND HE WALKED ARlJUND THE 
SCHOOL BUILDING TO THE' ^LAYING FIELD 
WHERE HIS BEST FRIEND WAS PLAYING 
^WITH THE NEW KID IN CLASS. As HE 
APPROACHED, THEY STOPPED. TALKIt^G AND 
AFTER A FEW MOMENTS OF SILENCE, HIS 
BEST FRIEND SAID DIRECTLY TO THE NEW 

KID, "Come on, let's have a game of 

TETHERBALL," AnD THEY LEFT HIM 
WITHOUT EVEN SAYING "hELLO"vTO HIM., ' 

Feeling very much alone, our 

grade boy wanders into the classroom 

10 MINUTES EARLY A fc* TAKES OUT A 

book to read. 

Once class started, things went all 

RIGHT FOR AWHIL^. 'At LEAST NOTHING 
BAD HAPPENED ALL MORN>NG, BUT HE 
SURE didn't feel LIKE RAISING HIS 
HAND OR TALKING TO ANYONE. At 
RECESS, HE W\S THINKING WHETHER TO 
JOIN A • GAME OR PLAY 

TETHERBALL., As HE WAS DECIDING, 
THE CLASS WI_SE-GUY RAN BY HIM AND 
CHALLENGED "BeAT YOU TO THE 
TETHERBALL, 'wOMAN'!" * (T) 



(1 



. He started to run after him 

BECAUSE H€ WAS MAD AND DIDn't 
LIKE BEING CALLED " WOMAN". BuT 
THE CLASS BULLY STUCK OUT hilS 
FOOT AND TRIPPED HIM^ AND HE WENT 
SKIDDING TO THE GROUND AND RIPPED 
His SHIRT. * (8) 

By THE TIME HE #0T UP^ THE BULLY 
. AND THE WISE-GUY HAD RUN NEXT TO 
^THE YAfi^D MONITOR WHO HADN't SEEN 

WHAT HAPPENED. 6uR GRADE 

BOY KNEW. THAT IF HE GOT BACK AT 
THE TWO BOYS HE'd GET m TROUBLE 
AND NOT THEM^ SO HE DIDN't SAY 
ANYTHING. He HEADED FOR THE 
BATHROOM TO WASH THE MUD OFF HIS 
HANDS AND KNEES. 

^ As HE PASSES THE GIRLS' BATHI^OOM^ 
A BUNCH OF GIRLS JUMP OUT AND PULL 
HIM IN.. He STRUGGLES FREE AND 
- RUNS OUT> BUT WHO SHOULD HE BUMP 
INTO BUT THE PRINCIPAL WHO GETS 
ANGRY AND TELLS HIM TO LEAVE THE 
GIRLS ALONE OR'he'lL CALL HIS 

, PARENTS. * (D 

Back in tHE classroom, he is 

HOPING FOR some PEACE AND QUIET 

' and to be left alone. 
^ But all morning he has b€En 

■ WEARING A hKT SO THAT NO ONE 

f 

WOULD NOTICE THE HAIRCUT HIS 
FATHER MADE HIM GET. AND WOULDN'T 
YOU KNOW IT, ,THE TEACHER MADE HIM 
TAKE IT OFF AND HE GOT UU^HED AT 
-BY THE WHOLE CLASS. * 

ZATTACH REMAINDER OF SILHOUETTE 

• TO POSTER AND BEGIN PUTTING 

PIECES BACK TOGETHERj.7 
-3- 
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He was SITTING. ALONE JATING HIS 
LUNCH WHEN 'one OF HIS aASSMATES 
CAME UP AND OFFERED HIM SOME POTATO 
CHIPSi (Y) .He felt GOOD THAT HIS 
FRIEND CARED ENOUGH TO SHARE SOME 
POTATO CH'IPS WITH HIM. He SPENT ^ 
MOST OF lunch' TALK I.NG WITH HIS 

friend about how he felt. that 
>iorning. ' 

When he went out to the playing field, 

both teams playing -FOOTBALL CAl|.ED 
out and pleaded with him JO JOl/ti * 
their team.; (^(^ He PLAYED' A 
GOOD GAME AND WAS THROWN TWO 

« 

BEAUTIFUL TOUCHDOWN PASSES, 

i»/HILE THEY WERE' WALKING B*ACK IN TO 
CLASS^ ONE OF HIS FRIENDS WHO WAS 
PLAYING MARBLES RAN y(jP TO TELL HIM 
AND THE GROUP THAT HE HAD JUST 
OVERHEARD ONE' OF THE FOXIEST GIRLS 
IN THE CLASS S^Y THAT SHE THINKS 
HE IS REAL COOL. <^ ^ 

That afternoon during P.E., he was 

ONE OF THE FIRST CHOSEN FOR KICKBALll. 
AND BACK IN CLASS HIS TEACHER 
"ASKED HIM IF HE WOULDLIKE TO BE ON 

^THE Safety Patrol. 
Walking BACK to the bus after schoolj 

HIS BEST FRIEND WHO WENT OFF TO PLAY 
TETHERBALL with the new KID CAME UP 
TO HIM AND ASKED KIM TO GO CATCH^ 
LIZARDS, AND OFF THEY WENT. <^ (l?) 

ZSILHOUETTE SHOULD BE RE-ASSEMBLEDj.7 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE:! 
I J 

« 

2. 



THINGS THAT MAKE A FRIEHD 



NORMS 



- Grades 4,5,6 



3. 

4. 
5. 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 



3. 



4. 



To allow students ta explore attributes which make a person desirable 
as a friend and compare these attributes to those that students see 
themselves as having in order to cTarify student norms of conduct. 

Students describe their best friend'and worst enemy, and they examine' 
how, they think others view them by listing words that they, their 
best friend,vand the/ir teacher might use to describe them. 

"Things That Make A Friend" worksheet for each student. 



Have students fill out worksheets and remind them that it will remain 
private unless they volunteer to share it with the class. • 

Have students volunteer to share their list of descriptive words which 
describes ^hy a person is their best friend. List all descriptions on 
the board, eliminating all which , do not' describe why. the person is a 
good friend, such as pretty, tall, popular, etc. 

To save time emd blackboard space, group similar descriptive words into 
broad categories. For example, instead of writing "Hkes to play- 
football, baseball, basketball, etc."- write "likes same sports I do". 

Ask students to share their lists of words they use to describe their 
worst enemy. Write separate list on the board. 

Poi-pt out that the first list describes someone who has succeeded in 
becoming a friend, one who is a friend of yours , and that the second, 
list- describes one who has succeeded in becoming an enemy. 



J 

What can we learn from these two lists? - " ' 

What can you <la if you want to be someone's friend? 

Compare words in Column E with words in Co.lumn C for similarities or 
differences. What would it mean if you had the same words in Column E 
as you do^in Column C? ■ . 

Compare' words in Column E with words in Column A. -What words are 
similar? 
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""^PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
THINGS THAT MAKE A FRIEND 



In Column A below, write five words that describe the type of person^ your 
- B^ST FRIEND is. ' . . 

2. In Column b\ write five words that your BEST FRIENd might use to describe 

the type of person YOU are. 

»» ' ■ 

3i In Column C, write five words that describe the type of person your WORST 
ENEMY is. ^ . . , . • ^ ' 

4, In Column D, write five words that your TEACHER might use to describe the 
type of person YOU are. 

5. In Column E, write five Wbrds that YOU might use to describe the type of 
person YOU are. ' ' " 



A 

My BEST FRIEND 
is my best 
friend because 
he/she is ... 

1. 


B 

My BEST FRIEND 
thinks X 
type of person 
who is ... 

1. 


; c 

My WORST ENEMY 
is 'the type of 
person who is 

* > * 

'Si 

1. 


My TEACHER 
thinks I_ am the 
type of person 
who is ... 

1. 


E 

think l_ am 
the type of . 
. person who 
is . . . ' 

L 


2. 


m 


2. 


2. " 


2. 


\ 

3. 


3. 


3: 


* 

3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


r 

. 5. 


5. 


5. , - . 


. 5. ■ 




1 

t 

■/ 




; 
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■JITLE: • 
GOAL: 

ABSTRAGT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 
2, 
■3. 



WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 



NORMS 



Grades 4, 5, 6* 



4. 

5. 
'6. 

7. 

8, 

9: 
10. 

i 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 



For students to become aware af what they would decide/ to do in certain 
situations and whether this agrees with what other students would do in 
the same s.ituation. > ■ . ' " 

Given a series of situations, students' pick an alternative behavior 
that they would do arid an alternative behavior that they feel others 
would do in the same situation. 



List of situations and alternatives. 



Modify worksheets to include current real classroom and r&cess .situations 

Distribute worksheets listing various choice situations to students. 

OPTIONAL: To deper^onal i'ze the lesson and pro^te free discussion of the 
situations, have students write a number between 1 and lOOO on their 
worksheet, instead of their name, and write the same' number on a scrap of 
paper which is saved. ' ; 

Students are to read each situation and the alternative /actions and 
choose the alternative they would follow and the alternative- they think 
the majority of tjie class members would follow. 

While the students are fi]ling out the worksheets-, make an abbreviated 
list of the situations and alternatives on the board.- 

Collect the numbered worksheets and redistribute thesTi to studeni^s for 
tabulation. 

Tabulate the* choices on the board. 

To-*pass the' worksheets back, simply call out the nubrrers written on them 
and have them claimed by the owners. If duplicate numbers occur, have 
possible owners decide 'ownership. 

To facilitate interest and discussion, rol^-play the various alternatives 
of each situation. 

Use as an ongoing procedure for classroom problems using student- 
generated -si tuations. . , 



After acting out each al t'ernati ve', focus on feelings encountered by each 
character. 



* If 6th grade students have had previous experience with this lesson, an 
alternative lesson is N-8. 
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PROJECT S. E. I ;F.' WORKSHEET 
. WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 



For each s,Huat'ion'Tisted below, 'circ5e the. ijymber that pepresefnts what ^oQ would 
4b 'and s^^c^ a star next t£5 th^ rubber that "you think mos^t o'f the kids lin yoar . . ' 
class would do. You may choose, an alternative n'ot-,T1stfed below by Waiting ^t after 
the''auniber' 4. . . " . * - , -' ' ■■' 



SITUATION A: Sofi^e kids liave been making fun of j^our last name. " -More and mora people' 
' are doing it now and you're really getting fed up. What -woul^/ you dp? 



1. 
2.- 
3. 
4f 



Find out who U behind this and fight him. 

Tell the teacher. 

Grit your teeth and ignore it. 



SITUATION B: 



A friend of yoifrs is always looking at your, papers and getting atfswers 
from you. You.really like this person 'but you wish he or she* would do 
his or her own work- What would you do? «, - 

1. Be mean to this person so you are not friends anymore. 
^2. Let this person continue to .copy, even though, it bothers you. 
3. Tell this person how you feel , and if that doesn't work, ask 



SITUATION C: 



the teacher to let you sit someplace else. 



4." 




'Some -kids' have been teasing a certain, person because he or she walks 
"sort of funny". 'You think this teasing is not right.^but you're 
'afraid to saj^ anything becausf they may get mad at you. What would 
you do^? 

1. Go along with the group and tease this person, too. . 
;, 2. Stay away fW5m the kids when- the/teasing, starts. 

3'.. Try to .find someone in .the , grot|p that ' agrees with you so you 
two can try to influence the rdst 6Y the kids to' lay off. 



4. 



SITUATION 0: 



A bunch of your friends have talked you into fightilig this kid, and, 
even though you are not mad at this person anymor^, they &re getting 
all set for a tjght. What would you do? 

» . ■ ' 

1. Fight the person so your friends will not call yoy ^"chicken" . 

2. Don't actually fight this person but keep. pretending yon are 
mad at him and help cause" him a lot of problems. 



4. 



Tell your friends if |:hey want to. fight this person they should 
go ahead, you're not interested anymore. ^. 
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NORMS: 
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TITLE: 
'GOAL: 
ABSTRACT: 



•MATERIALS: 
•PROCEDURE: 



2. 
3. 



N-6 



WHAT RAHLES YOUR CAGE? 



NORMS 



Grades- 4, 5, 6 



To help students discover- classrooRi norms of conduct.. 

The class brainstorms a list of behaviors that "rattle their cage' 
(make' them angry). This list is rewritten as a. list of norms' -and 
students rolfe-play violations of the norms, v 

Paper, pencils. / - • 



1. .Explain to the students how everyone has some things that "rattle 
their cage", that is, certain things other people do lhat ma ke^ them 
very angry. . • 

a. Cit€ some examples of things that students do that "rattle your 
cage^}. Or, cite examples of things that bother other people or 
teachers. ■■ 



Divide the studepts ■ into discussion groups of about five students 
each. Keep the groups segregated by sex. 

Have each-group generate two lists of things that all agree raftle 
their cage under the following headings: 



In Class 



At Recess 



4. Give the groups a -short period of time to generate a list and choose 
a spokesman. * _ / 

5. H4ve each spokesman read his list and write it on the board. 

6. Have each student make lists of his sex' s classroom and recess norms 
on a sheet of paper to be kept' in a folder in his desk. Have them 
write the lists as norms or rules, e.g. , ."Don ' t " "Always ..'.." 

7. Discuss each item, maktng sure that one or mre children role-play 
the activity or explain it so the whole class understands .what..the 
norm or rule is. 



DISCUSSION, 
' 1. 



Compare the boys' norms to the girls' nonns. 
• a. Ncte any similarities. ^ • 

b. Note any that are opposites. i. ' 

2.® Compare In Class norms to At Recess norms. 

a. Note. any similarities. ■ 

b. Note any differences ^and djscuss rea,sons for differences.' 
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n.TLE: • SAYS WHO? • - NORMS ' Grades 4. 5. 6 

GOAL: ' For students to identify what various groups expect of them ^and for 
them to Be aware of how shared expectations (norms) of various groups 
differ. 

ABSTRACT: A I'ist of expectations of students is made, the source of the expecta- 
tion is identified, and the degree of conformity is found. 
MATERIALS: Blackboard space. • , 

PROCEDURE: " ' , ' • • 

» . > 

1. Brainstorm in groups of 15 "what others expect of you" and list on 
blackboard. If* necessary use quest-ions such, as "What does your 
fathers (coach, teacher, best friend, etc.) expect of you?" 

2. Students copy from the list their 10 most important "shoulds" and 
rank them. in order of importance. 

^ .3. After each expectation, students identify where it comes from (e.g., 
students, friends^ parents, , teachers) and the degree of success in 
meeting each expectation (always, often, sometimes, never). 

4. Shared expectations (or norms) may -be listed under headings of their 
. source, such as students, friends, paj;ents, teachers. ^ 

5. Variation: Brainstorm shared' expectations of pne group (parents, 
peers, etc. ) at a time. 

DISCUSSION: 

1. Which "shoulds" are most important? ' ' 

2. Whar "shoulds" some from your friends? Are they good "siioulds"? 
3.. Can you think of any bad "shoulds"? 

-a. Where do vthey come from? r 

4. ^ Can you think of times when someone expects, you to. do -something and 
someone els^ frqm a different group expects'you not to do that same 
■thing? When? ^ ' 
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TITLE: - 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 



MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 

3. 



5. 



6, 



■ FOILLNG FIGHTS NORMS . Grades ^. 5, 6 

To help students generate a list of consensual norms of c-lassroom and 
playground conduct. 

Students prepare scripts for "playlets" whi.ch describe typiqal ' 
behaviors that cause disputes. After each "playlet" is performed, 
the students -prepare a list oi rOles which, if followed, would ' 
prevent similar disputes. 

Paper, pencils, poster material s^ 

Ask the studentsto describe a few -'3) fights or arguments they 
haVe seen in otfier classes without naming the participants. 

Have th^m break up into groups of 5 or 6. - * 

Tell the groups to' generate a script that deficribes a typical fight 
or argument from beginning to enxi. 

a. Tell them to make sure that they include a description of the 
things people did to start the fight or argument. Tell them to 
be sure to describe a 'real istic classroom or playground situation. 

Have each group act out the script, or if time is short ar\d teetcher . 
.has observed V real life script, that situation may be used^. 

After each script is enacted, have the class suggest rules they 
would make up that would tell people what not to do if they wante^d 
to avoid getting into that kind of fight. 



4, 

7.. 



/ 



List the rules the class agrees on after each mock fight has been 
enacted and discussed^ 

Use as an ongoing activity? thrdughout the year as fights occur. 
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TASTE' TEST ^ , NORWS Grades 4, 5. 6 

To allow st.udents to observe how the choices of group members 
influence tbe behavior of others. 

The class is asked to taste-test Coca Cola and Pepsi -Cola. Five 
confederates choose the ^rong one and the 'subsequent effect upon 'the 
rest of the class is observed. The test is run without confederates 
to give a comparison. * > ' . 

1 quarrof Coca Cdla fdr each 15 people; 1 quart of Pepsi Cola for- 
ea'ch 15 people; small paper cups, 1 per student; 2 numbered lists . 
for Pepsi; 2 numbered lists for. Coca Cola. 



Five students are privately instructed to indicate that th^^ mystery 
drink is Coca Cola, . ; 

Students are presented with the task of identifying whether a mystery 
soft drink is either Coca Cola or' Pepsi Cola. 

On a table in front of the clas£, place one small pap^r cup of the 
mystery drink (Pepsi) p^r student'and the disguised bottle marked with 
the letter "A". , (Care Should be taken that the bottle caps or shape 
of the bottles do not give away the identity of the soft drink.) On 
each side of the cups and bottles, place numbered lists which the 
students are to sign to'indicate their choices, one with the large 
heading "Coke" and the other "Pepsi". The two lists are separated 
from one another by the cups, a large enough space so that the rest 
of th§ class can easily see which choice is made by each student. - 

The five'^'students who have previously been told to say that the mystery 
drink is "Coke" are the first students to taste the drink. The rest of 
the class continues the 'taste test one at a time, signing the list' of 
the drink they thought it- was. ... 

It is revealed that the drink 'is "Pepsi" and that the ^"rst five 
students were asked to select the wrong soft drink. ^ — 

r 

The test is repeated without the use of csnfederates, this- time using 
Coke as the mystery drirtk in a disguised bottle marked "B". 

The differences between the two tests are compared and the reasons why 
more people chose the wrong drink in the first . trial are discussed. 

With left-over drinks and .extra time, a tasts test may be conducted 
where studentst. are -to identify 'which soft drink is in each of two'cups. 

It is important that the lesson end on a positive note„anii^ot one 
where the. students feel they have been tricked. ^ 



Do you see any differences between the two tests? Why? 

How do we follow 'the crowd in other ways? (Jhings from buying 
toothpaste to shoplifting.) - - V 

To facilitate discussion, do_ not allow identirfication^ of who chose the 
right or wrong product. 
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TITLE: 

■ k 

GOAL: 
ABSTRACT: 

MATERIAL'S: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 



SURVIVAL 'KIT 



NORMS 



• Grades 4,5,6 



4. 
5. 



8. 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4.' 
5. 



7. 



Expectations 

Tq clarify student norms, for teachers and peers, and to provide a basis 
for later discussions of norms and teacher expectations. 

In the first nfenths of class, stud^s and the teacher develop "survival 
kits" for subject areas, classroom o^portfent, getting along with the 
students and the class, in .general. 

,3" X 5" cards; file box or envelope; poster board.. 

Discuss what it feels like to be a new student in schoal , what new 
students have to learn to make it in the class. The ieache^cQuld 
recount hiS experiences in school and college. ^ 

Begin with a discussion and listing on the board of your 'rules and 
expectations for student deportment. Ask the children to suggest any' 
that you mi*ght have 'forgotten. Have some of the children list these 
on 3" X 5" cards. 

Have the children, repeat the same process by generating a list of ^ 
norms Pr things everyone should know and^do to get along with thei'r 
classmates as a group in the class and /§t recess . Try to get 'specific 
statements (e.g., never go through other people's desks without per- 
mission; always get in line if you join a four-square game). * - 

Generat;e a similar list of things the students expect of teachers (and , 
substitutes'). ' . * _ 

^Generate a similar list that relates td subject areas— what the teacher 
expects, techniques for doing well, etc-. \ 

Establish separate kits or sections in the kit for" subject areas for 
peer norms, teacher expectation?, and for student norms for teachers. 

Rosters may be made for areas covered in lesson. 

Place assembled kits in a prominept position for easy access to students 
(e.g., the kit may be placed .in a manila envelope and attached- to a . 
bulletin board). 

'Do you think these kits will help new stude^s and 'substitutes? • 

Can you think of anything that is left out of any of the lists? . 

How could people use these kits to help themsejves? 

When a new student arrives, have him or her read through the kit. 

If a student has problems with any of the above areas, have him review 
the kit. 

Periodically ask the children to evaluate the kits and add to them to 
make them more useful . 

■'J 

Periodically have the children evaluate how well you and the children 
are doing in mating these expectations. \ 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 



WHO INFLUENCES US? 



NORMS 

Leadershi p/Inf 1 uence 



N-li 

Grades 4, 5, 5 



For students Ho become aware ,of the kinds of students who have 
influence- in their classroom and what gives them influence. 

Given a list of descriptions of various kinds of students, class 
discuses and -decides how much influence these kindsn)f students 
would have in their classroom, ' , 



MATElilALS: List of descriptive statements. 



PROCEDURE: 



1. 



2. 



3. 

DISCUSSION: 
1/ 



Individually, students are giv^n a list -of -reasons why certain people 
may have influence over other people in a classroom. {See examples 
on following page.) ^ 

They are to: 

♦ 

a. Sort the reiasons into three g^^joups': ^YES if .they agree wjth 

these reasons and feel these kinds of people do influence others 
in the classroom; NO if they disagree with thfese reasons; 
and SO SO for all the reasons in the middle. 



'or 



b. 



Rank the reasons from #1, the thing they think is most important 
in having power in the classroom, to #10, the thing they think 
is least important.- 

Stu'denlfs join into groups of 10 students each (3 classroom groups) 
to discuss and summarize the results. This does not have to be a 
consensus, i^Dut a chance to organize their ideas in some kind of 
summary form. 

A spokesman "for each group presents the findings of his .group to the 
rest of the class. 



Encourage the class to develop a list of norms or rules from the lists 
that will help people have mope power If they follow them. 

Encourage cTcritical evaluation of the reasons. Ask the children 
if these are good reasons for getting influence and if they promote 
educational goals. 
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'project S.E..L.F. 

r 

■ . * 

. • WHO INFLUENCES US? .. 

Do you -always do wha,t other kids ask "you to do? « • - . ^ 

Do you always think about what other kids think of you? . ^ . ' 

Probably not.- for ALL kids - but there are some people. that are very important 
to you - that "influence you. What are these kids like? Here is a list of reasons 
that other p^o))le have said are important reasons they are influenced by others, 

..^ I. This person is really smart and gets goodygrades, - - ' 

2. This person is a good fighter. 

3. This person is -very friendly. 

4. This person has a lot of good ideas and knows how to express them. 

5. This person is orSe of your best friends apd plays with you a lot. 

6. This person gets along with the teacher really well. - 

7. Th IT person doesn't start fights. » 

8. This person is really popular with the other kids. 

9. This person is really "good looking,". . - 
10. fhis per^n does you a lot .pf favors and even gives you things. 



11, 



iiii .^ pwi ^Mit jrwu I w u * y I i 

This person is big and^^tron^ 



12. This person can do a lot of things really well. 

13. This person is good at sports. ■ . ■ 
''h. This person never chops or cuts anyone down. 

15. This person has a lot of things and a lot of money. 

16. This person gets into a lot of trouble but is a funny person. 

17. This person-will get a lot of kids after you if you don't do it 
(whatever they tell you to do). 

18. This person isn't afraid to do things differently from the way 
others have done them.- 

19. This- person doesn' t .tease or bother other people. 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

J* 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



TEACHER'S PET 



NORMS 



Grades 4, 5, 6 



5.' 



To^help the teacher avoid violating the student ^norm that there 
should be no teacher's pet in thg..class. / 

Students are randomly selectedfto be "teacher's pet" for a' school 
day. V- 

Class list. 



(v 



Cut up the class list so that one name appears on each piece of paper 

Place in a box and havfe a student draw a name._ ' . 

The name drawn is written on the bo^ird under the heading "Teacher's 
Pet".^ ' ' V 

Th^ student desicfnated as "teacher's pet" is given all of the 
interesting classroom jobs for that day. These jobs may include 
running errands for the teacher, running the projector, taking roll, 
etc. 

The following morning the "teacher's pet" draws the new "teacher's 
pet" from the box. When a student has been "teacher's pet" for a 
day, his name is renwved from the box so that he cannot be "teacher's 
pet" until everyone else in the class has had a chance. 




■ { ■ 
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■ INDIVIDUAL; EXPECTATIONS 

By Edwayd F. Vacha * 

/■ " ■ ■ ' ^ * ■ V • 

The following discussion provides''<,onl5» a very brief sunmary discussion of 
some aspects of classroom expectations ^ich are directly related to our instruc- 
tional program. For a more comprehensi vie discussion of this important aspect of 
classroom group processes, see Schmuck abd Schmuck, Group Processe s in the 
Classroom (1975:37^63).- ■ 

' ' i ■ 

Every member of a cUssroom—both the teacher and, students— have expecta- 
tions for other class members. Schmuqk and Schmuck have defined expectations as 
"working predictions that are used in^s^ating with others in the classroom", 
(1575:42). Human social relations would be impossible if we did not develop such 
working predictions about others. If we were unable to predict the action of 
others, social relations would be- chaotic and confusing, because we would have^no 
way of adjusting to the actions of others in^advance. Without expectations, we 
would" live in a highly unpredictable and threatening world because, each time we 
interacted wi th' others, we would be unable to predict how others would be likely 
to evaluate our actions and what their probable reactions to our behavior would 
be.'v In such a world we would also- be unable to plan our own actions and pursue 
long-range goals because long-range -planning is possible only if we have som.e 
•idea of how others are likely to behave in various situations. 

Similarly, without expectations, we would not be able to cooperate with- 
others. In cooperative enterprises each individual only does part of the task 
at hand. Tb'e product or achievement of a cooperative group is usually the 
result of a division of l^bbr in which each individual completes one' part of the 
group's task or activity- Such cooperative activities involving a division of, 
labor rest on -a web of individual expectations. Each participant assumes the 
o.thers will do their task in a certain way at a certain time and adj^usts his own 
behavior accordingly. The contributions of individual members of the group will 
dovetail with those of others only if each [rrembeV has correctly predicted the 
actions of the others in- advance and adjusted his own actions accordingly. 

A simple 'example of a cooperative enterprise involving a division of labor 
which rests on a web of expectations is marldng an "out" 1n baseball. The fielder 
who catches the ball throws it to one of fihe bases with the expectation ^Hat 
another player will catch the ball and tag^he' runner. He predicts that another 
player will "cover the base" and arrive in time to catch the ball even though 'the 
other player may not have reached the- base at the time he begins his throw. The 
other player, on the other hand, will mov#to the base to catch the throw "only if 
he predicts that the fielder will throw the ball to the base. Finally, neither 
player would even begin his part of the play unless he predicted what the other 
would do. If the players did not act on their expectations in advance, they 
would each be forced to wait until- the other made a move and then adjust to that 
player's actions. Of course, if they did so, the base runner would be long gone 
by the time they finally began their play,- assiening of course that the base 
runner also met the expectations of the fielders. 

In short, every time individuals interact or work together they Nqust ^each 
develop expectations for every other member if they are to accomplish tnHr own 
personal goals and/or cooperate to achieve a goal shared by the group, because 
the achievement of such goals rests on each member being able to predict and 
adjust to the actions of every other member. The web of expectations that 
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develops in a classroom of thirty students and a teacher 'is far more complex . 
than that underlying the simple three-person transaction in the baseball play 
^described above. JThe teacher has expectations for e^ch class member, and each 
student has his own expectations for the tecicher and for every other student in 
the class. . p 

Furthermore, successful interaction in groups requires more than each 
member developing accurate expectations^ for other members. When we interact 
with others, we mus^ also learn what their exjJectations are for us. We base our ^ 
predictions of the probable actions of others partly on^pur own expectations and " 
partly upon what we think others expect of us. For exafnple, if a student be- 
lieves the teacher expects him to excel in math, he will probably try to do well . 
on his math assignments because he believes the teacher expects him to do so. 
Similarly, a student who believes he is not food at math may not try to meet hfs 
full potential because he expects the teacher to be satisfied with relatively 
low levels of performance on math assignments. 

Because successful interaction hinges on both the development of accurate 
expectations for others and the development of accurate perceptions of others' 
expectations of us, the possibility of problems -oj? breakdowns in group relations 
is very high iinless the group works to clarify individual expectations as much 
as possible. ; 

To further complicate the situation, expectations influence our perception 
of others. We tend to perceive those behaviors of others which confirm our ^ 
expectations, and we tend not to perceive behaviors which do not cotiform to. our 
expectations. Such^ selective perception of the behavior of others which confirms 
our expectations for them is common in the classroom. For example, if we expect 

student to be aggressive or disruptive, we are apt to perceive and remember 
most of his disruptive behavior and punish him for most such occurrences. On . 
the other hand, if we expect a student to be cooperative and to avoid aggressive 
behavior, we are likely to ignore, or misperceive his disruptive or aggressive 
behavior. Such selective perception can cause students to view us as unfair. 
This selective perception to conform with our expectations also under! ies "the 
phenomenon of the "sel f- fulfill ing prophesy". When we perceive others' actions • 
in accqrdahce with our expectations, our perceptions lead to adjustments in our 
behavior designed to deal with what we expect the other to-'do, rather than to 
adjustrT«nts to the other's actual behavior. For example, when we expect a stu- 
dent to be disruptive or aggressive, we are more likely to" notice any signs 
which could be interpreted as indicating that the, student is Acting or is' about 
to act in a disruptive or aggressive manner. Based on our perceptions, v^e 
adjust our behavior to the predicted actions of the child .and thereby communi- 
cate , to him that we expect him to, be disruptive or aggressive. The child i's 
then- likely to behave in a manner* which conforms to our original expectation. 
The selective perception of behavior to confinn expectations and the resultant 
"self-fulfilling prophesy" has been well documented' in the classroom- For a more . 
detailed discussion of these phenomena, see Schmuck and Schmuck, Group Processes 
in the: Clas-sroom (1975:51-59). 

Accordingly,, the Project S.E.L.F, lessons are primarily designed to clarify 
expectations, especially the teacher's expectations for students. 
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CLARIFYING INDIVIDUAL EXfECTATIONS . ' " - 

\ 

The Project 5.E.L.F. program for clarifying classroom expectations consists 
of only' four core 'lessons . There are not supplementary lessons in this area be- 
cause one of the lessons, "Survival Kit" (E-4)j*is designed to, be. introduced in 
the early months of the school year and then revised at- periodic intervals . If 
a classroom has parti<:ularly severe profc^leins in the area of individual expecta- 
tions, these problems can be ;ieaU with by sche'dulin'g frequent revisions of the 
survival kit, ^ The re'sultant class- discussions conducted each time the ."survival 
.kit" Is reviseid should help clarify individual expectations, espedi ally the 
teacher's expectations for the students:* ' 



Sequencing and Scheduling the Expectations Lessons 

The first three Expectations lessons and the filmstrip "Individual Expecta- 
tions" should be conducted in a three-week period as is suggested in the schedule 

of lessons at the front of this handbook. These lessons, "I Think My Teacher 

Thinks...." (E-1)-, "I Am...? 'Cause They Think. I Am?" (E-2), and ^"Predicting" (E-3), 
introduce the students to the concept of individual, expectations, and the work- 
sheets from these lessons may be used to diagnose the'clarity of students' and 
the teacher's expectations. Therefore, these lessons should be administered ^ 
early in the year ts- provide the teacher with diagnosti c. dat^ to use to dAermine 
whether or not the class has problems in the area of individual expectations . 
The following section describes the way these lessons may be used to diagoAe 
indivi/dual expectations. ^ ^ ^ . 

> 

The next Expectations lesson, "Survival Kit" (E-4) should be introduced 
within two weeks following the first block of Expectations lessons. This lesson 
may be repeateil several times throughout the jjear if the class has problems In 
the area of individual expectations. . ^ 

V 
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EXPEeTATIONSr- 



J 



DlAqNOSTIC SuRVEy 
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• • DIASNOSl-NG PROBLEMS STEWr^^G FROM INDIVIDUAL EXPECTATIONS 

t 

. ■ ■ i ' 

The three Expectations lejsons, "I ■ Thinlo. . . N^y Teacher Thinks ", 

"I Am? 'Cause They Think I Am?", and "Predic.ting\'may be used to determine- 
. whether |r not -the students' expectations for one another or the teacher's 
expectations need, clarifying. r . . , - 

^ .The worksheet used for "I Think.... My Teacher Thinks. .. ."and 'JL Am? 
Cause They Think I Am?" provides a numerical score, which measures whether or 
not the students believe the teacher's expectations for them are accurate. A 

• large difference ^between the student's score on Column'A and his score on 
Colunln B of the worksheet indicates ,that the student believes the teacher has w 
an inaccurate view' of him. if your class has many students whose scores on 

. Column A and Column B are quite different, you may wish to 'devote class time 
to Qlarifying your expectations for each student. Vou may also wisli to repeat 

^the lesson "Survival Kit" Several times throughout the year, since this lesson 
includes a discussion and listing of the teacher's expectatiens for the class 
as a whole. ' ^ 

,Tm student worksheets for "Predicting" provide a numerical score which 
measures the extent to which students are able to, predict the responses of • 
other students in the class. -A high score in Column D of the "Predicting" 
worksheet indicates that the student was unable to predict the responses of 
' another student in the class. If your class has *^ny students whose score in 
Column D of the "Predicting" worksheet is high, you may wish to devote -class 
time* for the students to discuss and explore their expectations for -each other 
and to try to clarify their -expectations so they can be modified. 
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EXPECTATIOIMS: 

"4 . ' 

Core Lessons 
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TITLE: 

GOAL:. 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
.. 1. 

2. 

3. 

■ 4. 



6, 
7, 



"I THINK,... MY TEACHER THINKS...." EXPECTATIONS Grades 4. 5, 6 

To help students discover Whether or not they think their teacher's 
expectations and perceptions of them are accurate. 

Students answer a questionnaire about how they see themselves and how' 
they think their teacher sees them. - 

Worksheet for each student. - " 

Add any additional sentence coirtple^ions to the worksheet which are 
appropriate for the class. ' ' • . 

Distribute' worksheets to students rind have thejp fold their fSap^rs 
lengthwise, exposing only Column A, "My teacher thinks " . 

Instruct the students to circle the number of the word which'best' 
completes each sentence and write that nianber in the blank space 
provided. ^ . ' 

When students have finished Column A, have them complete Cqlumn B, 

"I thijik " and write the number of the most correct answer in the • 

space provided, teeping the paper folded -and exposing only Column B. ' 

H^ve students, find fhe numerical difference between 'the number written 
in the "My teacher thinks..." column and the "I think..." column for 
each pair of sentences. The difference is written in the blank space 
in the center of the page between the pair of sentence-s. 

Students are to sum the differences found between sentence pairs and 
write'the total in the space provided at the 'bottom of the worksheet. 

As an indication of how positively or, negatively students view them- 
selves and how they think the teacher views them, have them total 
both Column A and Column B and write the sums under each column in 
the space provided. , * 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 



Why might there be -differences between wha-t was written in the sentence 
pairs? , ' 

How can we' el iminats^these differences? 

How do you see yourself differently than you think the teacher does? 

Do you think you could be wrong in how you think the teacher sees you?* 
Do you think others are- wrong in how they think the teacher sees them? 

How can you let the teacher know what you are really like? 



NOTE: Be sure to collect the students' completed worksheets and save them, so 
they can be returned to the students when the next Expectations Lesson 
(E-2) "I. Am...? 'Cause They Think I Am?" is conducted. 
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PROJECT.,S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET ■ 
"I THINK... m TEACHER THINKS..." 



Najne 



Difference 



S 



My teacher thinks I am 
'a speller. 

1. gopd 

2. fair 

3. average 

4. poor 

My teacher' thinks I 

talk out of turn in class. 

1. never 

* 2. rarely - 

3. sonvetimes 

4, ajways • 



46 
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. My teachers^inks I 
do my work on time. 

1. alway^ 

2. ' soiT«;times 

3. seldom 

4. . never 



r think I am a 



1 . good 

'2. fair 

. 3. average 

/ 4. poor 

I think I 



speller. 



talk out of 



turn in class. 

1. never 

2. rarely 

3. sometimes 
•4. always 



I think I 
on time. 



1. always " 

2. sometimes 

3. seldom 

4. never 



do work 



My teacher thinks I 
to read. 

1. love 

1. like 

3. dohit lil^e 

4. hate 



I think I 



1. love 

ir tike 

3, don't Tike 

4. hate 



to read. 



My teacher thinks I have 
, friends. 

1. tons of 

2T lots of 

3. few 

4. no 



tfiin 



k I have 



1. tons of 

2. lots of 

3. few 

4. no 



friends. 



My teacher thinks I 
school . 

1. 1 ove 

2. like 

.3. don't like 

. 4. hate 
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1. love 

2. like 

3. don't like 

4. hate 
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Project S.E.L.F. Worksheet (continued) 
"I Think... My Teacher Thinks..." 

V 



My teacher thinks I 

to get up in front of class 



1. love 

2. -like 

3. don't like - 

4. ' hate 

\ • ■ ' / 
My teacher thinks I am 
at math. 

1. great 

2. good 

3. poor 

4. awful • 



Name 



I think I to get up in 

front- of class. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



love 
like 

don't like 
hate ' 



• I think I am 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



great 
good 
poor 
awful 



at math, 



My teacher thinks I am 
dependafcrle. 

1. very 

2. sort of 

3. not very 

4. never 



I think I am 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



very 
sort of 
not very 
never 



dependable, 



My teacher thinks I am 
at sports. 

,1. excellent 

2. good 

3. poor ^ 

4. awful 



I think I am 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



excellent 
good 
poor 
awful 



at sports. 



'My teacher thinks I 
get in trouble. 

1. never 

2. seldom 

3. sometimes 

4. always 



I think .1 
trouble. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



never 
seldom 
sometimes 
always 



get in 



My teacher thinks njy clothes 
are 



1, very neat 

21 all /^ight 

3, messy 

4. very slpppy 
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I think my clothes are 



1. very neat 

2. all right 

3. messy 

4. very sloppy 
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PrQj:ept S.-*£.L.F. Worksheet (continued) 
'*! TMnk^.. My Teacher Thinks..." 



Name 



My teacher thinks I 
her/him. 



I think I 



the teacher. 



^1. like 

2. sort of like 

3. don't like 

4. hate 

My teacher thinkf I 
get along with 'people. 

1. always 

2. sometimes ^ 

3. seldom 

4. . never ^ 



1. -like 

2. sort of like 

3. don't like 

4. hate 



I think I" 

with people. 

1. always 

2. sometimes 

3. seldom 

4. never 



get along 



My teacher thinks I am 
a wise guy. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



never 
seldom 
sometiiTOS 
always 



I think I am 



1^ 

1. never 

2. seldom. 

3. sometiines 
.4. always 



a wise guy. 



My teacher thinks I 
this class. 



I think I 



this class. 



1. love 

2. like 

3. don't- like 

4. hate 



1. love 

2., like 

3. don't like 

4. hate 



TOTAL SCORE 
OF COLUMN A 



TOTAL SCORE 
. OF COLUMN B 



TOTAL DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN SENTENCE 
PAIRS 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT; 



"I AM ...? 'CAUSE THEY THINK I AM?" 



E-2 

EXPECTATIONS Grades 4, 5, '6 



• MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 
2. 



To show that people who are expected to behave 1n a fcertain rpanner will 
pnjbably act that way or atjeast be viewed as If they act as expected* , 

This lesson must follow Les§,on £^2 ("I Think... My Teacher Thinks..."). 
Using the canpl eted wbfksHeet from Lesson E-2, students discuss the^ 
teacher's expectations for them. They also discuss how others' expecta^ 
tigns can infljuence their behavior. . 

Completed "I Think... My Teacher Thinks..." worksheet for each student. 

Return the compTeted worksheets to the students. 

Have students indicate their total scores for "I Think... My Teacher 
Thinks..." sentence pair differences by raising their hands if they 
have a score above a certain number. Choose a number low enough so the 
vast majority of students raise their hands. With hands raised, increase 
th^ number gradually until only 25 per cent of the total class continues 
to have hands raised. Tel li the studehts that the higher the score, the 
less students think the teacher* understands them. . 

3. Option A: Meet with t;he^students having scores in the highest one quarter 
range and use the following ^discussion questions. 



DISCUSSION: 
1. 



Option B: Meet with the whole class at once and use the following dis- 
cussion questions. 



Using..the "mouth" (COMM-1) as a eQninunica,tion aid, ,fonn a circle and 
-discuss the following: (Tb promote student participation, do not use ' 
specific examples or individuals' names at first. A further rule of 
.not allowing use of third person usage but stressi-ng of the usage of. 
"I" and "you" may be imposed.) " 

a. Why might there be differences between how a student thinks the 
teacher may view a student and how the student may view himself? 

b. Whose view is more accurate— the teacher's or the student's? Why? 

c. Where do we get our opinions of ourselves? From those around us? 



'd. 



e. 



f. 



h. 



Where do we get our opinions of ourselves? 
-Who? 

What would happen if someone was wrong and treated a nice person 
like a troublemaker? Would that person still act like a nice person? 

What would happen if everyone treated you like you ^ere no good? 
Would you feel that you were a good person? How might you act? 

If a person' thinks of himself as not biing able to do math, how 
likely is it that he will learn? 

If someone thinks a boy is bad, will they see and remember mostly 
bad things about him even if he acts like everyone else? Why? 

Imagine two students at the same grade level learning fractions; • 
both are equally smart but one is told that he is a "dummy" and is 
not expected to _^e able to do math. Which one will learn fractions 
first? Why? 



NOTE,: Collect the students' worksheets "^gain , and save them for diagnosing student 
expectations Csee diagnostic subsection^. 
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TITLE: . 

GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 
3. 



PREDICTING 



E-3 

I 

Grades 4,5. 6 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 




1. 
2. 



3. 
PI 

4. 



EXPECTATIONS 
\ Attraction 

To allow students to test what they think they know about .each other 
^ and to encourage students to learn more about their classmates. 

Students predict .their partners' answers to a questionnaire and observe 
how accurate they are. . ^ ^= 

Questionnaire and pencil for each student. 

Pass out a. copy of the predicting questionnaire to each student and 
have each student answer the questions^ by recording his responses in 
Loiumn A., Mention that , the answers will be shared with the cla^s/ 

Briefly , explatn the lesson to the class mentioni/ig that one of the 
purposes is to have the opportunity to know one^'amther tie tter. , 

Pair students who rarely talk to each other and have them nonverba l ly 
predict their partner's answ.ers to the questions, marking their pre- 
dict^ions in Column B. 

When all haye finished their predictions, each pair gets together to 
: exchange answers, and each , student records his partner's actual answer 
to the question in Column C. - • 

Each, student writes the difference between the predicted answer and" 
the actual response of his partner in Column D. 

In Column E, the student computes how his actual answers differed from 
his partner's by finding the difference between Columns A and C. 

Students are ask^to circle a score of two or higher in Column D 
and to .place a star next to any question which had a score of 0 or 1 
in Column E. Have Wch student add up the total of Columns D and E. 

OPTIONAL: The teacher may add up each difference between actual and 
predicted score and divide by the number of students to find the 
average difference for each question. Or more simply, eadh student 
may total his difference figures and divide by the- number of questions 
to arrive at an average prediction accuracy score which can be easily 
averaged by the teacher on the board to get a class score. 

A second similar questionnaire may be given at a later date and the 
scores compared. 



Why do you think you were asked to put a star next to any zeroes or 
ones in Column E? (Answer: It indicates you are like your partner.) 

Why do you think you were asked to circle numbers in'Calumn D of 2 or 
higher? (Answer: It indicates you didn't know how your 



answer that question. ) 

What does the lower totaT mean in Column D? (Answer 
score, the' more you know your partner.) 

What does the lower total mean in Column^E? (Answer 
how much you are like your partner.) 



your partner would 
The lower the 
It indicates . 



* Adapted from an activity which appeared in the 1975 Annual Handbook for Group 
Facilitators, J. William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, Editors, La Jolla University 
Associates Publishers, Inc. 1976. 
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PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 
PREDICTING • 



E-3 



You are to mark how much you agree or disagree with each statement, using the 
numbers from tl» following table: . 



1 




3 


4 


Totally Agree 


Mostly Agree 


Mostly Disagree 


Totally Disagree 



Privately answer the questions and write the numbers in Column A. When you have 
recorded your answers and the class has been broken into pairs, nonverbal ly predict 
what your partner has answered in Column B. ^ ^ 




^ ^ . • • 

\. Kids should work for their allowance. . , 












. _ '. , — ■ n— - 

2. I like to tease others. 










■ 




*3. I am easily embarrassed. 












4. I like the way 1 am. 












5. I'd rather go to the park than to a fovie. 












6. I like to be the center of attraction. 












7. Boys and girls should be separated in class. 












8. I hold my anger inside. 












9. Children should be seen and not heard. 












10. I know what I want to do when I'm older. 












11. Tthink about the future a lot. 












12. I'd do things differently if I could do the 
last year over. 












13. I'd rather mow the lawn than dust the house. j 










•l4. I tell people how Tfeel. | 


* 








15. ^ 











• 


. ■ ■ -1 
1^. i . • 
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. How well I know my partner — 
>iow much I am like my partner 



A 
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TITLE: ■ 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 



SURVIVAL KIT 



EXPECTATIONS 
Norms 



Grades. 4, 5, 6 



3. 



4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

, 8. 

DISCUSSION) 
I. ■ 
2. 

3; ■ 
4. 
, 5. 

6. 

7. 



To clarify student norms for teachers and peers, clarify teacher 
expectations for subject areas^nd for classroom deportment. Provide 
a basis for later discussions -tsf norms and teacher expectations. 

In the first months of clas^, students and the teacher develop "survival 
kits" for subject areas, cT^ssroom deportn^nt, getting along w.ith the 
students and the class in, general. 

3x5 cards. File box or envelope, poster board. ' . • 

.Discuss what^f feels like to be a new kid, in school, what new kids 
have to learn to make it in the class. The teacher could recount his 
experiences in ^chool arid college. . 

Begin with a discussion and listing on the board of your rules and 
expectat;ions for student deportment- Ask the children to suggest any 
that you might have forgotten. -Have some of the children list these 
on 3 X 5 cards. ^ 

Have the childr^Yi repeat the same process by generating a list Of 
norms or things everyone should know and do to get along with their 
classmates as a group _[n the class and at . recess . Try to get specific 
statement's (e.g., never go through other people's desks without \ 
permission; always get in line if you join a four-square game). 

Generate a similar list of things the students expect of teachers 
(and*?ubstitutes). - . . 

Generate a similar list that relates to subj'ect areas - what the 
teacher expects, techniques for doing well, etc. " • . 

Establish separate kits or sections in the kit for subject areas, for 
peer norms, teacher expectations, and for student norms for teachers. 

Posters may be made- for areas covered in lesson. 

Place assembled kits in a prominent position for easy access to students 
(e.g., the kit may be placed in a manila envelope and attached to a 
bulletin board. 



Do you think these kits will help new students and substitutes? 

Can you think of Anything that is left out of any of the lists? 

How could people use these kits to help themselves? 

When a new student arrives, h^ve him or her read through the kit., 

If a student has problems with any of the above areas, have him review 
the kit. 

Periodically ask the children to evaluate the kits and add to them to 
make them inore useful. 

Periodically have the children evaluate how well you and the children 
are doing in meeting these expectations. * . 
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eUSSROOH COHESION 
By Edward F. Vacha 



' J'he following discussion merely touches on those aspects of classroom 
cohesion which are directly related to Project S.E.l.F. Student cohesion Is 
the product of the other five group processe^^ areas already discussed. These 
five aspects of classroom social climate combine to determine the level of 
.classroom cohesion. For an excellent and more\ comprehensive discussion of this 
important and complex phenomenon see Schmuck ^d Schmuck, Group Processes in 
the Classroom . Group cohesion refers to the surt^ of >group members' feelings 
about tneir group as a whole. . Schmuck (1966) ha^ shown that classroom cohesion, 
is related to the .attraction structure of the classroom and involves not only 
individual friendships but also the attractiveness\ of the whole group for 
individual students. In cohesive classrooms, students value their' classmates, * 
are involved with and care about one another, try to^ help one another, and are 
proud of their membership- in the group. Studefit cohfesiveness can either support 
pr undermine educational goals depending on" the impac\ of other group processes 
in the classroom. .For example, if students share |:ounter-educational norms that 
limit student participation or undermine academic "achieVement, their cohesiveness 
can work against the academic goals of the schools , by making those norms extremely 
difficult to change. On the other hand, if a classroom group develops norms that 
support academic achievement, high cohesiveness can enhance education by providing 
a strong "we feeling" wh|j|^ promotes conf&mfty to student Niorms. 

Students are attracted to classrooms for many reasons.. Each student has hfs 
own unique interests and needs, and it is the satisfaction ofvthese diverse needs 
and interests that determines whether individual students willwalue their class- 
room group. Some students will value the group because they liice their classmates - 
and. because their friendships with students satisfy their need tV be attractive to 
others- Other students wilj be attracted to the classroom primanly because it 
satisfies their needs for successful achievement of academic goals, and some will 
be attracted^ to the class because it satisfies a need to contribute to the achieve- 
ment of shared goals through the exercise of influence and power. Still .others 
will be attracted to the class because it gives them a sense of identity or a 
feeling of belonging. In short, a cohesive classroom is one in which a wide . 
variety of individual interests and needs can be satisfied. Based on our experience 
with classrooms in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, such a diversity of needs 
can tja met only in a classroom in which the other, five dimensions of classroom 
social cl imate— attraction, leadership, eonmuni cation, norms, and expectations — 
converge to maintain a social climate that supports individual diversity and pro- 
vides social support and encouragement of participation by each member. In this 
sense, the entire Project S.E.L.F. program promotes classroom cohesion, and the 
cohesion lessons merely reinforce student learning and experiences from the lessons 
dealing with the other five group processes areas. 

Typical Threats to Classroom Cohesion 

In our experience with, over forty classrooms in grades four, five, and six, 
we have repeatedly encountered three patterns of classroom social relations that 
undermine group cohesion. The following discussion briefly describes ttiese three 
patterns and provides some genej^al classroom management techniques for ameliorating 
them. All of the Project S.E.L.F. lessons in each group processes area and the 
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cohesion lessons, in particular, help reduce or eliminate these problems,' but t^fe 
classroom management techniques suggested for each problem situation should also 
be instituted to er^hance tha effectiveness of the formal Project S.E.L.F. lessons. 

Divisive Competition Among Individual Students ' • 

Some classrooms are so divided by extreme competition amongi students that 
they are not groups at all. Rather, they are merely collections bf individuals,/ 
.each of whom competes against every other member for the attention, praise, and» 
a^pproval of the teacher. As a result, most interaction in the clas|room is 
essentially dyadic." Each student performs for the teacher, and individual stu- - 
dents ignore other students- or they may undermine the performance of other stu- /. 
dents through the use of sarciastic remarks and negative comments. Even when the ' 
students engage'ls cooperative ^ activities, such as team spprts, their behavior is 
essentially directed toward the teach'er. Rather than work together to help their 
team or groop, these students engage in much 'grandstanding" or»"showing off" for 
the benefit of the' teacher. 

In these classrooms, student performance is often seriously undermined by 
Individual competition.' Students do not help one another , and the resultant 
alienation of students from ^each other can reduce their self-esteem and confi- 
dence to the point that most ar^ not working to their full potential. 

• While the Project S.E.L.F. lessons in the other group processes areas can 
re^iuce student competition, even greater gains can be made if^the students are 
encoyraged to work and play together as a group. The cohesion lessotis will give 
them needed experiences in achieving , group goal s through concerted effort, but 
these should be supplemented by group projects conducted at -other times during 
the school day. Student competition, can also be reduced by making sure that each 
student is graded and praised for improving his own past performance, rather than 
, f or doing better ysfork than -the other students. In particular, grading techniques 
which involve assigning grades on the basis of class standings should be avoided. . 
Students should receive rewards when they exceed their past performah^ce rather 
thart when they "beat" the competition. - . 

','^1,' -'■V'- -s ■ ■ 

-The Development ,pf a Student "In-Group" , ^ 

. , , ^ ^, 

Some classrooms consist of a single highly cohesive "in group" -which is ' 
comprised of the majority, of the class while a minority of students are excluded 
or ignored. The very high cohesiveness of the "in group" can be' an obstacle to 
encouraging inclusion of those who are not in the "in group". Those in the 
"in group" may be extremely loyal to their group, and they may value their member- 
ship in the group so highly that they will avoid interaction with students who are 
identified as "outsiders" for fear of Isecoming an "outsider" themselves. 

" > , 

As in the previous case, group projects in which every class member con- 
tributes' to a single goal or outcorre should help "outsiders" gain recognition and 
become part of " the group. Also, the sociometric grouping techniques, discussed in 
the Attraction section should help blur the line between "insiders" and "outsiders" 
The teacher should also be careful to avoid reinforcing this distinction by letting 
students form their own groups for projects, games, and Project S.E.L.F. activities 
If the students are allowed to form their own groups, they will probably perpetuate 
the^ di;S-ti notion between the "in'group" and the "out group" by joining 'groups 



cojnposed only of "in group" meflifaers and excluding "outsiders". One of the best' 
ways to avoid perpetuating this distinction- is to assign class inembers to groups 
by lot whenever possible as is described in the Attraction ^section. The more stu 
dents interact with each other across the "in grQup"-"out group" barrier, the 
more blurred the distinction, between the two groups will become, and such^inter- 
'action should promote friendships anKjng "in group" and "out group" inembers. 

Social Cleavages in the Classroom , ■ 

One of the most comre)n threats to classroom cohesiveness is the existence 
of two or more groups which are mutually exclusive. The irost. common kind of | 
social cleavage in fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes is' that between girls 
and boys. In such classrooms, boys and girls avoid contact and they ridicule 
any class members of their own sex who 'befriend students of the opposite sex. 
Other common cleavages are those among students who are atHletically inc^lined 
and those who are not, among students who like school and value academic 
achievement and those who do not, and airong numbers of different racial -and r 
ethnic groups. Deep cleavage* among groups of class members can be higMy 
disruptive if the groups cpmge^e for the teacher's attention or approval, or. 
If they lead to disputes among' students who belong to different subgrojups.or 
cliques. - 

The goal of the teacher should not be merely to -I'destroy" or/fisrupt such 
groups. Rathet*. the teacher should attempt to encourage friendships* among mem- 
bers of different groups or cliques. Breaking these groups up too abruptly may \ 
be very threatening to the students because it may undeVmine their sense Qf 
security i^f the classroom, and it may engender considerable opposition to the 
teacher. The^gradual creation of friendships across social cleavages will blur 
the distinctions among the groups and help create friendsbJP bonds to tie the 
groups together. 

- In addition to the cohesion lessons, the attractioB lessons and the class-., 
room managen«nt techniques, such as sociometric grouping and random assignment 
of > small groups for short-term activities (such as Project S.E.L.F. lessons) 
described in detail in the Attraction section, should help build friendship . 
bonds among groups. ^ 

' THE COHESION LESSONS . 

As is the case with the other fjve group processes lessons, the cohesion 
lessons are divided into "core" and suppl-en^ntary lessons. The core lessons are 
designed for use in "typical" classroans whose students have never before been 
exposed to the Project S.E.L.F. program. The supplementary lessons may be i^ed 
in addition to the core lessons 1f the diagnostic testing indicates that the 
cTass has particularly severe cohesion problems. They inay also be used to • 
replace the core lessons if the students in the class have been in the Project 
S.E.L.F. program during the previous year. ¥ 

As previously discussed, all of the Project S.E.L.F. lessons in each area 
tend to enhance classroom cohesion because they provide skills and learning in 
the various areas that will promote a positive cl>^ssroom social climate, and' 
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because most of-^em give students opportunities to work together to solve 
common problems through concerted action. In fact, our testing has indicated 
that classrooms which improve in the other five Jroup processes areas will 
increase 1n cohesi veness, evan if cohesion lesions are not conducted? For this 
reason, the cohesion lessons are rather limited in number, and they serve pri- 
rtiarily to allow students to apply what they 'have .learned from lessons -fn the - 
other ;ive group processes areasi^hile solving a problem or achieving some goal 
as^a group. 

Scheduling the Cohesion Lessons 

The cahesion lessons should be introduced last, after the class has been 
exposed to less^s in the other five group processes areas since they serve 
priitiarily -to ,give students a chance to practice^kills they' have learned from 
the other lesson's. " " 
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MEASURING CLASSROOM COHESION 



Classroom cohesion canje measured by calculating a "coefficient of cohesion" 
(developed 5y J.TCTnswell. 1946: 7-13) horn the sociometric data used to measure 
cjassroom friendships. This coefficient Is essentially a ratio of the number of 
mutual positive choices (e.g.. Bill chooses John and John chooses Bill) to the 
total number of positive choices made by the students on a sociometric survey. 
However^ the coefficient of cohesion will be high if there are-several subgroups 
•or cliqxjes in the class whose members make many mutual choices withfn their own 
subgroup or clique. Accordingly, the measurement of classroom cohesion should be • 
done m two steps. The first step should involve the administration' of the survey 
/lo? ^^^^^^^"^ ^'"°"P"' ^^■i? survey is based on a one developed by Richard Schmuck 
(1968); and is designed to determine whether or not the students perceive any class- 
rooiti cleavages, cliques, or subgroups. If this survey and. the teacher's observations 
of the students indicate that the class is not divided into several mutually exclu- 
sive, groups, then- the coefficient of cohesion may be used to measure the cohesiv'e-. 
ness of the class |roup. 

\ ■ . - ' ■ ■ ' . 

THE* COHESION SURVEY; ."THE' CLASSROOM GROUP" ' . 

This survev^ asks the- students .to cfjopse from one of four diagrams represent- 
Ing their classroom group. On the attached sample ♦sjjrvey. Diagram Number I repre- 
sents a class which is divided- into two mutually exclusive groups. Diagram Number 
2 represents a class that has no social cleavageSr and Diagram Number 3 represents 
a class divided Into three, groups'. Diagram Number 4 represents a group' that has a 
single large "in group" and a few outsiders.* Diagram Number 5 is left blank' so 
that the students may draw their own representat1t)n of the class if no oTie of the 
others describes it accurately. ^ , " 

* 

This survey shoul'd ba^administered after two months of school to give the " ^ 
cUssroom social relations time to stabilize. Simply ^use the attached sample 
survey as a model for duplicating, and read the Instructions' to the class. The " 
students should be instructed to work privately and to leave their names off the 
survey. To score the survey, simply count the number o'f surveys which indicate 
the existence-of a social cleavage or an "in group" (Diagrams Numbers ..1, 3, Ind 4). 
If the majority "Of surveys indicate the existence of social cleavages or an 
"in group", the supplefnentary cohesion Jessons should be 'conducted in addi tion to 
the co?fe lessons. • - 

If most of the students do not perceive the existence of social cleavages, 
the coefficient of cohesion may be calculated to provide a nume'ri^al measure of " 
the classroom's cohesion. Of course, cleavages may still exist but» they will 
probably be rather weak groupings- of the students on the basi^ of mutual interest, 
rather than mutually exclusive groups, if the students are not aware of them. 
Such nonexclusive and weak groupings will occur in almost all groups as members 
discover others who share their interests, but these groupings should not have 
mucl^mpact on the cohesiveness of the whole group. Even the members of highly 
cohe%ve- groups with a strong "we feeling" will prefer some members to others for 
Sharif* various activities. ' m 
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Observation Guide 



-The playground activities of students can provide considerable information 
concerning classroom cohesion because children are free to associate with 
.students of their own choosing. If cohesion is low, many students will prefer 
to associate with students ^from other classes. If cleavages exist, they will - 
be inanifested in the grouping of students on the playground. The following 
questions can be used to guide observations with the goal of estimating changes 
or fluctuations in classroom cohesion: 

A. Do classmates play together? Is membership in the class a guarantee 
that most students will be allowed to join their classmates tn recess' 
games and play ^activities? 

• ^ 

B; Are there one or more groups of children who play exclusively with 
. each other? If so, -Ms this the product of some coni55on interest not- 
shared by the rest of the class, or is it due to adesire^on the part 
of the group members to avoid contact with thefir classmates? 

■C. Do boy's ever play with girls? Do good students ever play with mediocre 
or poor students? ■ Do members of different racial groups ever play 
together? If the answer to these questions.ns negative, the class may 
have some serious cleayages that could lead to disruptions and disputes 

D. If a student in the class is unjustly accused of some infraction by< an 
tfutsider or bullied by another .s'tudept, will his classmates defend and 
s^upport him? If not, the students may not have much loyalty to their 
classmates. ■ .. _ 
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THE CLASSROOM GROUP 



i 



If your were to think about this class 3s a group, which one of these drawings would raost nearly 
resemble your class? Pretend that each circle stands for a person in this class. Circles that 
arie close together stand for people who are friends. 

Check the drawing that most resembles your class. 



1. 



2, 





4. 


. 6 


- — ^-lifc. » , 
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Q 
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please draw 
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CalcuUtinq the Coefficient of Cohesion 

If the survey "The Classroom Group" does not indicate any evidence of social 
cleavages whi|ph may threaten classroom cohesion, the coefficient of cohesion 
should be calculated to determine whether or not there are strong mutual ties 
anxjng members. The existence of mutual ties among numbers is a good Indicator of 
classroom cohesion, because it is often such mutual friendship ties which combine 
to unite the members into a single group. ' 

The coefficient of cohesion can be calculated directly from the sociometric 
(^ata used to diagnose the classroom attraction structure. All of the data neces- 
sary are contained in the matrix used to record the data from the- "bubble art" 
surveyX^To calculate the coefficient of cohesion, simply count the number of 
mutual positive choices made by all of the students, the total number of positive 
choices made by the students, and the nunber of students who completed th^e survey. 
The coefficient of^ cohesion can then be calculated using these totals according to 
the following formula: ' 

C = ^ 

■ Up ■ 

Where: 

C "-^ the coefficient of cohesion. / ■ ' 

^ ' ■ '• 

M = the"^ total number of mutual positive choices made by the students. 

-4 

U the number of urfreciprocated positive choices (the total number of positive 

choices minus the number of mutual choices (M) . 
' - ' 

p « ^ . where d is the number of positive choices allowed fin this case, three) 
^ " and N is the ntmiber of students completing the survey. Thus for a 

class of thirty coinpleting a three-choice sociometric survey, such as* 
our sample survey,-. 

• 3 3 ■ ' 

q = 1 - p • ^ ' 

There is no objective criterion that can be used to determine whether or 
not a given coefficient of cohesion indicates .the existence of a problem requi- 
ing supplementary lessons. However, our own experiences in administering the 
Survey with., nineteen classes of 'fourth, fifth and sixth grades may provide a 
convenie'nt rule of thumb.^ The coefficient of cohesion of the nineteen classes 
ranged from a high'of 15.*58 to a low of 3.83. The median" coefficient of cohesion 
was 6.12 and the mean was 7.1. Based on our experiences with nineteen cla^s^sf"^ 
you, may wish to consider conducting the supplementary lessons if your class has 
a coefficient of cohesion below six or seven. 
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COHESION: 



.1. 




i 5 '■ 
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COH-1 



TITLE: 
GOAL: . 
ABSTRACT: 

MATkRIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 
3. 



OON»T m TIME PASS YOU BY 



'COHESION 



Grades 4, 5,' 6 



4. 
5. 

6, 
7. 

8. 

DISCUSSION: 



To allow students to disclose their experiences to the class. 

Students tell others about themselves by writing experiences they 
wish to share on a classroora Time line. Studenta in the class find 
out important happenings in everyone's life. 

Construction paper* a calendar, or blank primary sentence strips. 

The Time Line may cover a one^week period, two-week period* one-month 
period, the summer, etc ^ 

Present the Time Line and discuss the uses of a Time Line. .' 

Begin the Time Line exercise with a short report of an important 
happening written by the teacher that can be added to the Time Line. 

Example: 



Mr. /Mrs. (teacher) 


Jim got his 
first 100% on 
a spelling 
test. 


Jenny hit a 
home run at 
P;E. 


John.. blew a 
math test. 

Alice's 
birtfiday. 


birthday. / 


October' 1 


October 2 


October 3 


October 4 



Encourage students to add "personal happenings" to the Time Line. 

At the end of the Time-Line period, discuss the entries and the 
students' feelings about their entries. ^ ^ 

Repeat activity using a new Time-Line period. 

Save all Time Lines for a scrapbook of the year's happenings. Review 
the items again at the end of the year, perhaps at the last party, etc. 

VARIATION; Have" a theme for each Time Line. For example* weird things 
that happened, firsts, our good times, etc. 



Before the activ^ity: How is a Time Line usually used? Why is it 
important or interesting to use Time Lines? What kinds of items 
should be left off our classroom Time Lines? 

After the activity: What interesting things happened to people this 
month? What items were a surprise to you? Which items were sad? Which 
items were funny? What did you learn. about someone In this classroom? 
Has this activity been rewarding to the class? ' 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 
1. 



BRAIHSTORMING 



COHESION. 



- COH-2 
Grades 4, 5. 6 



To incredse classroom cohesion by encouraging students to give ideas 
in solving problems as a group in a situation where all group members* 
ideas and participation are accepted end encouraged. 

Given a topic, students are asked to give ideas as fast as they can in 
a limited period of time. 

Clock* 



Defiae brainstorming and present the rules of brainstorming to the 
class in the following manner: 

"Brainstorming helps a group to think of a lot of ideas. A topic is, 
presented and everyone in the group tries to give as many ideas as he 
can in a limited period^f time. Brainstorming has rules which must 
f be strictly followed: 

a. The more ideas, the better. The longer the list, the more likely- 
it will have some ideas that we can use later on. 

b. Ho conments, remarks, criticisms of any ideas are allowed. 

c. Use someone else's idea. If someone suggests an idea and it gives 
you another idea, say it. 

d. No idea ts dumb, silly, far out, or weird. This idea may trigger 
another idea from the group. 

e. Record each idea. 

f. Set a brief time limit (e.g. , 5 minutes)." 

2. Before you present the topic, decide if you want the whole class to 
work together, to work in. two groups or to work in three or more groups. 
Everyone receives the same topic. 

3. Present the" topic and start timing the session. 

4. Examples of topics: 

a. Ways to improve on the 10* speed bike. 

b. Ways to save money. 

c. Ways to improve the appearance of our. classroom. 

d. Ways to get. into arguments with your friends.* 

e. Topics for further brainstorming sessions. 

5. Use as ongoing part of regular classroom lessons. 



DISCUSSION; 
1. 

2, 
3. 
4. 



How many ideas did your group produce? Were any of these ideas similar 
to or cji fferent from those generated by another group? 

How 'did you feel about this process? Was it exciting, frustrating, fun? 

Did a lot of people have something to say in your gr^? > 

Did you participate? How much? 
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TITLE r 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 

2. 

3. 

• \ .4. 



WORD PICTURE 



COHESION 



COH-3 
Grades 4, 5, 6 



To encourage students to attend to and give positive reinforcement 
to every student in their class and to increase the students' 
feeling of belonging to and being accepted by the group. 

Given a list of ninety adjectives, students choose one adjective 
for every student in the class. 

Class list and adjective list for each student. 

Give a class list and a list of adjectives to every student. (See 
attached adjective list.) 

Students and teacher are to choose an adjective from the list for 
every person in the classroom. 

There are thirty adjectives on the list and each adjective appears 
three times, so there are ninety words to choose from. Each adjective 
can be used only three times, however, , 

Suggestions for sharing: 

a. Place a shape (for example: a heart or a silhouette) for each 
student on the bulletin board. Staple an envelope to the bottom 
of each student's shape. 

b. Students cut out the adjective they have chosen for a. person and 
put the adjective in the person's envelope. 

c. After this is done, ea^ student takes his envelope, reads the 
adjectives that were placed in It, and then pastes those 
adjectives on his shape. 

d. Shapes are'placed on bulletin board and attached to a ^central 
point with yarn to symbolically join the students together. as 
a group. ' v i 



\ 



DISCUSSION; , ~ ' 

1. What types of words dfd people use to describe you? j 

2. How do you feel about the words people used to describe you? 
. 3, Why are the shapes attached with yarn to one point? 
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PROJECT S.E.L.F. WORKSHEET 

WORD Picture 



COH-3 



athletic 
brave 
cheerful 
cl ever 
cool 
cute 

dependable 
fair 

foxy 

friendly 
fun 

good sport 
^reat 

Nppy 

he! pful 
honest 
kind 
leader 
loyal 
neat 
nice 
polite 
popular 
sharp 
smart 
strong 
super 
terrific 
tnjstworthy 
understanding 



athletic 
brave 

'cheerful 
clever- 
cool 
cute 

dependable 
fai?^ ' 

friendly 
fun 

good sport 
great 
happy 
helpful 
honest 
kind 
leader 
^yal 
neat 
nice 
polite 
popular 
sharp , 
smart 
strong 
super 
terrific 
trustworthy 
understanding 



athletic 

brave 

cheerful 

clever 

cool 

cute 

dependable 

fair 

foxy 

friendly 

fun 

good sport 

great 

happy 

helpful 

honest 

kind 

leader 

loyal 

neat 

nice 

polite 

popular 

sharp 

smart 

strong 

super 

terrific 

trustworthy 

understanding 
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COH-4 



TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
' 1. 
4 2. 



PUTTING IT T(^ETHER 



COHESION 



Grades 4'» 5, 6' 



To fcielp students -«i(perience creating somethii^g which is the product 
of 'a group effort. ^ ' 

> Students dra^^a figure with individual students dfawing only one part 
Of each drawing. All of the finished.. products have contributions of 
various menibers of the group. V . 

Blank sheets of drawing paper, pencils and crayons or markin^eps. 

Distribute one-piece of drawing paper to each person in the classroom. 

Write the name of some figure -on the jboard and list various parts of 
it next to it. Fot^ example, one of the following: > 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 

DISCUSSJON: 
1. 

2. . 

3.. 
4. 



Figure: 
Parts : 



Person -' 

Head 
Body , 
Legs - 
Amis 
Hands 
Feet 



House 

RoST*^ 
Walls 
Doors , 
Window 
Fi repl ace 
Trees 



Monster 

Head 
•Body 

Legs /Arms 
Face 
Tail 



Have each person draw the same figure on his sheet, e.g., say, 
"Everybody draw a head." 

After a few minutes say to the class, "Pass papers to spmeone else. 
Now everyone add the next part (e.g., everyone a^d the body)." . 
Tell the participants to try to connect their parts to the part. or 
parts already drawn on the figure. 

Continue as above until the figure is completed by having students 
pass drawings* to a new person each time a new part is to be added. 

Display drawings on bulletin board under a title similar to 
"Room 15' s cooperative art work." , 



Were the figures drawn differently from each other? 
How were they different? Why? How 'were they Similar? 

How did you feel when working with the group as! compared to working 
alone? i . 

What did you learn about the other members of our group? 

Can you find all of the. things you drew? 
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^ . . CGH-5 

- _ TITIE: . ' DON'T TELL ANYONE BUT .... COHESION Grades 4, 5, 6 

GOAL: To^allow studetitsio share "private things about themselves with the 

. . • class with as little risk as possible '. 

ABSTRACT: "Students anor^ytnou&ly write things about themselves on 3" x 5" cards 
which are read to ithe class without jdisc us sing w,ho wrote the card. 

MATERIAL'S: 'Four 3" x 5" cards for each student. . . ^ 

PROCEDURE: / , v 

1. On the blackboard write: 

. a. ' "My moist exciting moment was when " 

b: "My most embarrassing TndWent was when 
' . c. "My saddest moment was when 

d. , "My biggest worry ... - . 

2. Each student is given four 3" x 5" cafds^'and Ai instructed to complete 
' one of the sentences listed above on each card.' Inform the class that 

the cards will be read to the group without tell ing anyone whose card 
it-is. The secrets should be something. no- one or rfl most no one knows 
- about them. To promote anonymity, the cards should b^ printed and' 
- - ' -not written in cyr§ive. . 

' 2i The cards are collected and are redistributed at random to group - 
members. If someone should d^aw his'or her own card, it should be 
■ , read as if it were someone else^s card. 

^ 4. One sentence com"p1etiori Is read by all the class members and discussed 
before moving on to another sentence. For example, everyqne reads 
/ from the card given them, "My most excri ting moment was when 

. ' r before moving on to the next sentence completion^. 

• .DISCUSSION: - . 

- '.. " -1.* After appropriate sentence completions are read, dji^uss what-it must 

have been like for the person who wrote the card. 

2. Does anyone see any similarities? - 4^ * ^ 

3., oWs anyone have similar experiences that he did not write on the 
^ card that he wants to share with the group? 




TITLE: 

• ■ ^ 



COH-6 



CANDYIAND QJLEM4A 



COHESION 



Grades 4>^., 6. 



For students to use their skills in working together and solving 
problems to resolve a real dilefwna. 



\ 



ABSTRACJ: 

MATERIALS: 

PRbcHoilRE; 
1. 



Givewa bag of'Sndy which qoatalns one and one'-hal f times as rtiany 
pifecei.,of candy as there are! Students, class'must decide how dis- 
tribute the candy fairly. . - 



2. 



3. 



DISCUSSION: 



2. 



A plastic bas of s 
to one and one-ha 




individually wrapped pieces t3f candy amounting 
number of students preserit. 



Outline- the pi^3blem, to the cjass: There is ^a bag of candy ,which con- 
tains ^ pieces and there are students in our class. Students 

may have the candy when they themselves, without help from the teacher, 
decide how the candy will be distributed without cutting the candy. 

Instruct the c ,1a 55 that this" is t^o be a ^roup discussion and that 
everyone should get a chance to participate. The "final decision . 
should reflect the majority view of the group. 

If time permits, have students distribute the candy when an agreement 
has been reached. * ' ^ ' 

Have the students evaluate their decision-making process as a group. 

a. Did everyone who wanted to talk get a chance? 

b. /Did students feel others were listening to them? 

Did the groufKmove smoothly frgn suggesting and discussing 
al ternatives yCo agreeing or voting on a^few^ 

Who did tfiemost tallying? 

iJho suggested that enough ideas wehe given and who called foV a 
'vote? - «■ 

U How did this person organize the vote? * • 

2) Why did she/he decide to help the group make a decision? 

3) What would hav6 happened If she/he had not helped the group 
decide? I^&uld the group have' reached a decision without '\ 
her/his help? 

Which of these words best describe the way your class made ^ou feel : 

1) Lonely or part of the group. ' - 

2) Bossed around or not bossed around. 

3) Frustrated or pleased. 

4) Happy with this class or unhappy with this class. 



c. 

d, 
e. 
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TITLE: 

GOAL: 

ABSTRACJ: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURr: 
1. 

Z, 
3. 

4- 

5. 

5. 
7. 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 

• '2. 
3, 



FIXED WORDS STORY 



COHESION 



CQH-7 
Grades 4, 5, 6 



To encourage the students to analyze and evaluate their class. 

Given a list .of -words, students write a paragraph about their class- 
room, using as many of the provided words as they can. - 

Worksheet for each student, paper and pencil. 

Prepare worksheets based on example on the next page. If desired, 
the teacher may add any other words to the worksheet. 

Pass out worksheets. 

Read instructions froth worksheet. 

Give students fifteen minutes to write their paragraphs. 

Ask students to figure out their scores. 

Share the scores, . , 

Ask volunteers to read their paragraphs. ' 

. ■ * 

Which words were easiest to use? Hardest to use? Why? . 

Comment on the paragraphs read by students: How were they similar? 
Different? f 

Wha| kind of a group is this class? Which paragraph best describes 
•the class as a group? r ' 



o 
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^project s.e.l.f. worksheet 
fixed'^woros story - 



NAME 

You^are to write a paragra^ about our cUss that makes sense . Below is a list of 
words. Try to use as many/of these words in your paragraph as you, can. You may 
•use a word frm this list llP TO THREE TIMES. You will receive one point every time 
yoa us€'a word from ttTe list below which means you can get a total of three points 
far each word listed below. To help in scoring, every time you use a word fronjsthe 
list, underline it in your paragraph. 

WORD 1 1 ST . ' 



cooperative 

never 

together 

frustrated 

group 



worst 

listen 

problem 

noisy 

leader 



kind 

ideas 

proud 

happy 

helpful 



participate 

success 

like 

friend 

unkind 



TITLE: 
GOAL: • 

ABSTRACT: 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 



3. 
4.- 
5. 

6. 



DISCUSS lOj^: 



1. 

2. 



ASSOCIATION STORY 



COHESION 



CQH-8 
Grades 4, 5, 6. 



To help all students experience equal potency in creating a class 
project and to feel^nwre a part of the classroom group. 

A story is created by students taking turns supplying one word at a 
time. 

Tape recorder, ditto master. ^ ' ' ^ - 



The class forms a circle and is instructed that they will compose 
a story' about their class that; makes sense. 

With a tape recorder on, the "trouth" (see Communi^atibn lesion, ^ 
"The Mouth") is given to one student in the circle and that person 
is to say the fir^t word in the story and then pass the motith to- the 
next person who adds the second word to the story ^ and so on, until 
a story is generated and a logical conclusion or place to stop is« 
found. All students should- be allowed to participate at least 
three times. 

Any student may pass if he or she cannot thirtk of a word, fay simply 
passing the mouth t.o the next person. 

Silence, except for those taking their turn, is stressed to insure 
a usable recording.. 

If a tape recorder is unavailable, the story may be written down as 
it is developed. ^ 

The text of the story is then duplicated and a copy giveli to each 
student under a heading similar to "Room IS's 'Class Story" . • 



Does the s*tory you have made up describe, the class? 

a. Wh^t important things about' this class were le"ft out? 

Does the story describe how most of the students fei] about this 
class: ' ' . 

a. If not, why? ' ' , 
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TITLE: 
GOAL: 

ABST^CT- 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURE: 
1. 



TIES. 



COHESION 
Communication 



COH-9 
Grades 4. 5, 



To encourage students' to increase group cohesion by rewarding or 
praising each other, and to denionstrate how mutual praise and 
appreciation helps tie a group into a.single cohesive unit. 

Students con^liinent each ather while passing a ball of yam to the 
students they compliinented. The, ball of yarn is slowly unraveled 
as it is passed. froqi student ^o student. 



A ball of yam. 




2. 

c 

DISCUSSION: 
1. 

r 

' 2. 
3. * 



■7 students forms a circle. The facilitator holds the 
ball of yam and tht'ows the ball to a person and makes a 
statement in the second ^person (e.g. , "Al , you are good at 
**Thank youfor helping me witif^w math, Mary. I really 



A group, 
*end of 
'positive 
sports" ; . , 

like the way you try to help others in t>ie class"). The peHoii 
receiving the. compliment takes up the slack, holds the string, and 
throws the ball of yarn to anpther student and compliments him. 

After all stuctents have received the yam*, they examinfe the pattern 
formed and are disked to note the ties that bind them together as a 
group. 

The last student slowly rolls up the yarn ball while others let go 
of the yarn as needed. 



Do you think coaipliments among class members help tie the group 
together even when there. is no string to do so? ' ^ 

Does this clalss need to be tjed together more? Are there stBidehxs 
or. groups who are not tiei together well? Are 'there groups that 
fight with each other in this class? . ^ 

Could we tie the group together by gi^ving more compliments to each 
othey*? 



f 




We have found that students usually make sure that all students in the group are 
included without a rule as such being enforced. 
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WHO'-S WHO IN OUR ROOM? 



V COHESION Grades 4, 5. 6 ' 

To encourage the children and teacher to share informatfdn about them- 
selves in order to increase feelings of belonging to the group. 

Children interview partners, write down their findings on interview . 
schedules, read the interview sc^iedules to the class and post them 
on the bulletin board. The classroom ^ro.up. Including the teacher', 
Is symbolically formed by joining students' and the teacher's inter- 
view-schedules to^gether.^ ' ^ ^ ' ■ r 

Enough interview schedule^, printed on colored paper in the shape pf- 
silhouettes (of faces, cars, flowers, animals, etc.), and yam, string, 
or ribbon' to attach the completed interview schedules to- some central 
point. 



Session I : * . . 

a. Introduce the concept of interviewing to the class. 

b. Ask the children to suggest things they would like to know about 
their classmates and form questions wl^ich focus on these ai^as. 
To wake the sharing TOre interesting, the cUss should decide on 
a master list of, 15-20 questions ^from which each interviewer may 
choose ten questions. ♦ . . . ^ 

c. Type or print, the interview questions within the boundaries of 

an a-ttractive silhouette (e.g., a 'face, car, train, flower, etc.), 
. leaving enough rpom for answers to the interview questions. 

Session II: 

a. Form random pairs of students lar pair students who rarely 
interact. 

Have eaph -student^ interview his/her "partner using any ten questions 
" tie/^she may choose from the i?!terview schedule. 

c. Remind the students that this is an interview and that each 
student is to write his partner's answers to. the questions, not 
his own answers. Be sure the name of th^ partner who answ^d 
the questions J s at the top of: the interview schedule. 

d. Have each child read the interview schedule he filled out while ^ 
interviewing his partner. (He may either announce his partner's 
name or the' class could guess his identity if the interviewing 

and sharing do not' occur on the same day.) 

e. After each interview is shared,, the interviewer should attach the 
silhouette interview schedule to th^ board. ' 

f. Ask the students to select a classmate to interview you and place 
the completed interview schedule with the students' interview 
schedules. 

g. When all silhouettes have been put on the board, attach each 
shape to a central point with lengths of yarn or string. , 

h. ' Have the students spend five or ten minutes reading the interview 

schedules on th? board. 

1. Conclude the exercise by asking the students to raise their hands . 
if they learned something about another student which makes them^ 
want to be friends with that student. 
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' COH-10 

■ ♦ 

DISCUSSION: 

■ U Do you t'ike having the teacher and students know these things about 
• you? . , 

2. Does anyone want to know something else about a stude/lit or the 
teacher? 

3. -Does anyone want the cTass or teacher to know anything more about 
himself or herself? . 

. ^ 4. Do.you think knowing things about others will help students to 

become friends? ^ " , 



/ 



/ 
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APPENDIX 

.. - ' LEADERSHIP 

^ • . ..... 

I. CHART INTRODUCING TASK AND PEOPLE JQBS • . 

A. Use the first ten (10) pages of this section to complete 
the chart depicting "Task and People Jobs" asked for in 
Lesson L-1. The pages may be reproduced on paper or 
cards and placed on a poster or on a bulletin board. 



li. TASK AND PEOPLE JOBS CARDS ^ ' . 

■ \ 

A. Use pages eleven (11);. through seventeen (17) to produce 
the cards needed for Lessons L-2 and L-II. 



III. TASK AND PIOPLE JOBS ROLE-PLAYING CARDS 

A. Use pages eighteen (18) through twenty-fo:ur (24) to produce 
the cards needed for Lesson L^-S. 
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ASKS 
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ENCOURAGES OTHERS 
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NCQU RAGES 
THERS 



JICOaRAISES 
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